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A TRIP TO THE MOON. 


1 huge bell of the cathedral rang 
out midnight. Like clear crystal 
drops fell the transparent silver notes 
from the bright sky, as if they were 
echoes of angels’ voices. Behind the 
dusky mountains rose the full orb of the 
moon in golden splendor, and poured its 
fairy light over the vast plain. Faint 
hazy mists swept across the valley, and 
slowly the pale gossamer light sank 
deeper into the dark narrow streets of 
the city. Like a gigantic churchyard 
lay the silent town at the feet of the 
mysterious globe in the high heavens— 
each house a coffin in which slept a 
thousand joys or sorrows. Only through 
one low window shone the feeble glim- 
mer of a night-lamp. A mother was 
watching her sickly babe; fierce fever 
glared in its glowing face and burni 
eyes, and restlessly the poor child re 
from side to side. At last it grew quiet, 
and seemed to slumber. The mother 
stepped to the window and looked with 
tearful eye up tothe moon. A feeling 
of deepest loneliness chilled her sinking 
heart ; all around her slept ten thousands 
in happy peace; the wicked had ceased 
from troubling and the weary were at 
rest; she only watched with anguish 
the flickering life of her beloved. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “ how peaceful and 
happy it must be up there in the silvery 
light of the moon! There is peace in her 
pale even light, quiet happiness in her 
calm, unbroken pilgrimage through the 
dark blue heavens i’ And she wished 
she could wander in her sweet meadows 
and rest by her still waters. She pray: 
half dreaming, half awake, that her so 
might, hereafter, be allowed to rest from 
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the pain and sorrow of earthly life, in 
the calm sweet light of the moon, 
praising God and enjoying the peace 
that knows no end. 

For so we dream, even in our day, of 
paradisiacal peace and mysterious charms 
in the moon; as thousandsof years ago, 
the nations of the earth revered in hera 
godlike being, who lighted up the long, 
sad nights with her sweet, silvery light, 
and in chaste beauty, wove strange spells 
over the heartsof men. They built tem- 
ples in honor of the goddess, priests 
sang her praises in mighty anthems, sa- 
crifices won her favor and disarmed her 
just wrath. Lofty were her thrones in 
the far East; Asia and the world wor- 
shiped her, and great was the Diana 
of the Ephesians! 

This faith, like alas! many a better 
faith, is found no longer among men. 
Superstition, alone, has remained, The 
Ohinese beats his drums and gongs to 
keep the dragon from swallowing up his 
moon at the time of an eclipse, and the 
Wallachian peasant sees in her e, 
faint glimmer how the vampire rises from 
his brother’s grave. With us the tele- 
scope has stripped the moon of her di- 
vine attributes, and dry, sober calcula- 
tions have torn all strange fancies and 
gay charms from the humble satellite of 
the earth. 

Now the moon is simply a little globe, 
not much larger than America, so that 
the longest journey, that could be un- 
dertaken there, would explore Asia from 
end toend, We can easily get there, 
for she is only about 240,000 miles from 
us, & mere trifle in comparison with the 
distance of the nearest star, ‘Will you 
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accompany us? There is no luggage re- 
quired, for there are plenty of castles 
in the air, and as for provisions, have 
not our very first lessons taught us the 
precious substance of which the moonis 
made? Passengers are not expected to 
travel with a huge telescope under the 
arm, and a book of logarithms in their 
hand. We leave that tothe munificent 
Earl of Rosse, who compels the chaste 
goddess to come down within the fami- 
liar distance of three hundred miles, 
even to bold Ireland! We have, besides, 
cunning astronomers, who marshal with 
ease millions of numbers, and command 
the poor planets to appear ia given 
places, threatening to deny their identity, 
if they do not appear within the minute. 
We are simple travellers, and, I fear, 
would not disdain a beanstalk, if we 
thought it the shortest road to heaven. 

Once, on the moon, however, we are 
immediately struck with awe and won- 
der at the strange landscapes that we sus- 
pected from below, even with unarmed 
eyes, in the dark and light spots on the 
moon’s disc. Now the grey portions 
become plains, the light ones mountains. 
That these brilliant spots are mountains, 
we know from their shadows, which al- 
ways fall on the side opposite the sun, 
and which lengthen in precise proportion 
as the sun sinks lower. The most daz- 
zling points, however, are not mountains 
but towering precipices, whose steep, 
smooth sides reflect the light with 
greatest force. 

But how entirely different is this 
mountain scenery from that of the Alps 
or the Andes! Here we see no lofty, 
snow-covered peaks, no long, pleasing 
ridges and lovely valleys; not even the 
proud domes of the Cordilleras with 
their steep terraces are here represented. 
The whole surface of the moon is covered 
with circular walls, inclosing deep, dark 
caverns into which whole territories 
have sunk with their hills and moun- 
tains. Some of these huge abysses are 
more than fifty miles in diameter, others 
spread still wider, but all are engirt at 
the top by great walls of rock, which 
are serrated and often crowned by lofty 
peaks. The smallest and most regular 
are called craters, from their resemblance 
to the craters of the earth, but the form 
is all they have in common. Volcanoes 
the moon does not know, and the shin- 

ints on her night side, which Her- 


in 
schel loved so much to observe, are only 


the highest points of lofty mountains, 
resplendent in brilliant sunshine. 
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On the southwestern part of the disc 
we see one of those gigantic, elevated 
tablelands, with which the moon 
abounds. They are evidently the oldest 
formations, fearfully torn and tarnished 
in every direction, full of craters, fissures 
and fractures and traversed by long fur- 
row-like valleys; but in their midst we 
see, invariably, a most beautiful variety 
of landscapes, such as our earth boasts 
of: groups of mountains, broad, vast 
plains, gently swelling ridges, and fair 
valleys, dotted with numerous, well- 
rounded hills. 

By their side we notice one of those 
regular, and therefore probably more 
recent circular mountains, of which 
more than 1,500 are already known, and 
which, in some parts of the moon, stand 
so closely packed together, as to give to 
these regions the appearance of a honey- 
comb. ‘Their walls are nearly all around 
of the same height; within, their 
straight, steep sides sink suddenly into 
the abyss; without they fall off more 
gradually in terraces, and send occasional 
spurs into the surrounding country. In 
the centre there rises commonly an iso- 
lated peak, sometimes merely a humble 
hill, at other times a lofty mountain or 
even asmall cluster of conical eminences. 
These central heights never rise to a 
level with the circular ranges; some are 
nearly 5000 feet high, but then the impass- 
able wall, that surrounds them without 
breach or pass, and shuts them off from 
the rest of the universe, towers aloft to 
the amazing height of 17,000 feet! 

If the number of these circular moun- 
tains is so great, that of small, burnt out 
craters is still more astounding; even 4 
moderately powerful telescope shows us 
some 20,000. Inside they often sink to 
an incredible depth, into which their 
walls cast a deep, everlasting shadow, 
or where there reigns entire gloom, 
which the light of the sun, even at ils 
highest, never reaches. Their tops, 

however, when fully lighted up at the 
time of fall moon, shine in glorious 
splendor, reflecting the sun’s rays with 
dazzling lustre. Others show only their 
margin illuminated, like a delicate ring 
of light, forming a magic circle around 
the dark, yawning crater. Now and 
then we see two or more strung together 
like rows of pearls, connected with each 
other by canals, or even two at a time 
surrounded by a common wall and com- 
bining their desolate horrors. _ 

Long chains of mountains, like the 
Alps and Andes of our mother earth, 
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are rare in the moon, and even when 
met with, only short and without spurs 
or valleys. e longest ridge extends 
about 450 miles, but its peaks rise to the 
prodigious height of 17,000 feet. On 
the other hand, the moon abounds in 
countless, isolated cones, which in the 
northern half group themselves iato 
long, broad belts. Like the thorns of a 
chestnut, thousands of these mountains 
rise suddenly from the plain, and are 
seen to strgtch their long, gaunt arms 
from the outline of the moon’s disk into 
the dark sky. Even the vast plains of 
our little neighbor are covered with 
long, curiously-formed ranges of low 
hills, which, though often a mile wide, 
never rise beyond a thousand feet, and 
therefore show us their shadow only 
when the sun is extremely low. 

Much as these strange forms differ 
from all we see on earth, we are still 
more struck with the quaint, mysterious 
fissures, narrow but deep, which pass in 
almost straight lines, like railways, right 
through plain and‘ mountain, cut even 
craters in two, and often end themselves 
in craters. At full moon they appear to 
us as lines of brilliant light, at other 
times as black threads, and must, there- 
fore, have a width of at least a thousand 
feet. We have, on earth, nothing to 
compare with them; for even the terri- 
ble gullies which cross the prairies of 
Texas, dwindle into utter nothingness by 
the side of these gigantic rents. As 
long as men saw every day new surpris- 
ing analogies between the moon and the 
earth, and the grey spots were oceans, 
the light ones continents, these inexpli- 
cable lines also appeared now as rivers 
and now as canals, or even as beautifully 
Macadamized turnpikes! The citizens of 
the moon can, however, hardly yet afford 
building roads, by water or by land, of 
such gigantic width; nor will the fact, that 
these deep furrows cut through craters 
and lofty mountains, and invariably pre- 
serve the same level, admit of such an 
interpretation. At all events those only 
can see canals and roads on the moon, 
who have already found there cities and 
fortified places. 

What gigantic and astounding revolu- 
tions must have passed over the moon, 
to produce these colossal mountains, ris- 
ing not unfrequently to a height of 26,000 
feet; these peculiar, massive rings, these 
enormous cliffs and furrows! How in- 
significant appear, in comparison, the 
greatest events of that kind, on our 
earth, where even proud Attna hardly 
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ivals the smallest of the moon’s craters! 
heir universal tendency to round forms 
has led to the idea that all these elevations 
and indentations are the effect of one 
and the same mysterious power. Every- 
thing favors the presumption, that the 
moon was originally a liquid mass, and 
that, whilst it became solid, new forces 
were unloosened in the interior, causi 
gigantic eruptions, as when the pent up 
air bubbles up from a mass of molten 
metal. Some of these bubbles would 
upon bursting, naturally leave behind a 
circular ridge and a slight rise in the 
centre of the cavity. These forces seem 
to have been most active near the poles 
whose desolate regions are dotted over 
with countless hills and mountains; near 
the equator vast | ym stretch out, bro- 
ken only here and there by a lofty peak 
or solitary crater. Thus man, pigm 
man, ventures: already to read the rid- 
dles of mysterious events that happened _ 
in the earliest times of its history in a 
great world, which his foot has never 
yet trodden! He has, however, not 
only measured the mountains of the 
moon, and laid out maps and charts of 
her surface, but he has given names to 
mountains and islands. Formerly the 
most renowned philosophers were thus 
immortalized, we trust without any in- 
sidious comparison between philosophy 
and moonshine. Of late, however, dead 
or living astronomers, who often enjoyed 
little enough of this world’s goods, 
have been presented with large estates 
in the moon. Thus Kepler, whom the 
great emperor and the empire of Ger- 
many suffered to starve, obtained one of 
the most brilliant mountains for his 
share; and Tycho, Copernicus, Hippar- 
chus and Albategnius are his neighbors 
in those regions, though tolerably far 
apart on earth, in point of time, —* 
and religion. Even Humboldt has already 
his possessions in the moon. 
othing strikes the general observer 
so much, when his eye rambles inquir- 
ingly over the surface of the moon, as 
the incredible variety of light in diffe- 
rent parts. Some havesought the cause 
of this striking phenomenon in the di- 
versity of the soil, ascribing to the darker 
rtions a looser earth, and perceiving 
in the greenish sheen of some plains 
even traces of vegetation. Doubtful as 
it needs be, whether color could be seen 
at such a distance, this is certain, that the 
lighter portions represent rigid masses 
and.-reflecting elevations. A most strange 
sensation is produced by the long beams 
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of dazzl t, resembling liquid siJ- 
ver, a orm i 9 isolated and now united 
together into broad bands of rays, pass 
in countless hosts over whole, large re- 
fom og They often centre in some pecu- 
iarly brilliant, circular mountain, and 
the gigantic Tycho sends his rays of 
surpassing splendor over more than one- 
fourth of the whole orb, over hill and 
dale, valley and mountain. At other 
laces they form broad masses of mystic 
ight, often twenty miles square. Moun- 
tain ridges or lava streams they are not, 
though formerly the world believed them 
such, because they pass over the very 
tops of mountains. Can they be glassy 
or crystallized masses of volcanic mate- 
rial, which suddenly cooled, now stand 
in rigid pallor and reflect lights with an 
intensity unknown to our earth ? 

As yet we have met with no trace of 
life on the moon. Are there no inha- 
bitants on our strange satellite? In our 
day, when the plurality of worlds threat- 
ens to become the war-cry of sects and 
schools, the question is but natural, and 
many an eager inquirer has no doubt 
asked himself: what may life be on the 
moon? Have they built cities and 
founded empires there like the men of 
the earth? Does a blue sky smile upon 
them, and do merry springs leap down 
the green slopes of their mountains. 

Nor is the question altogether of recent 
date. While Sir John Herschel explored 
the wonders of the southern heaven on 
the Oape of Good Hope, there appeared 
unexpectedly a little pamphlet, which 
created no small sensation even among 
the learned. It purported to be his first 
account of new discoveries in the moon, 
and contained marvellous reports of 
sheep of strange shape, of men with the 
wings of bats, of cities and fortified 
towns. The world, however, soon found 
that this was an ingenious hoax from the 
pen of an American, who had thus prac- 
tically tested the credulity of his contem- 
poraries. The credit which the clever 
imposture found, even among the well- 
informed, is ample apology for the san- 
guine hopes of those who still hope, by 
the aid of improved instruments, to dis- 
cover the Man in the Moon; or, like 
good old Bishop Wilkins, to pay him a 
neighborly visit, for which, in sober ear- 
nest, most ingenious plans have been de- 
vised. Distinguished astronomers insist 
upon having seen large buildings in the 
moon; Gruithuisen tells us of an edifice 
near the equator, in its most fertile re- 
gions, of twenty-five miles diameter and 
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surrounded with large walls, which face, 
with astounding accuracy, the four quar- 
ters of the compass. As it is only ke 
premier pas qui codite, Schwabe in Ger. 
many soon discovered on the outside 
some smaller branches, and even earth- 
works! 

‘One point, above all, is apparently al- 

ther lost sight of, by those who che- 
rish such sanguine hopes. If we could 
see aman, or any other object at the 
distance of five miles, it wuld still re- 
quire an instrament, which would mag- 
nify objects 50,000 times, to see anything 
of that size on the moon. But if the 
far-distant future should ever produce 
such improvement in telescopes, that 
would only increase, and in alarming 
proportion, the difficulties arising from 
the density of our atmosphere and the 
daily movement of the earth. Even 
with our present instruments, far as 
they are yet from the desired power, these 
impediments are so great as seriously to 
impair their usefulness. All that has as 
yet been accomplished is to see objects 
of the extent of 100 yey? perhaps we 
may, ere long, succeed in distinguishing 
works of the size of our pyramids and 
largest cathedrals; but at best they will 
only appear as minute points, far too 
small to exhibit form or shape. 

The eye, then, is utterly incapable of 
discovering life-endowed beings in the 
moon. This would, of course, in itself 
not preclude the existence of inhabitants 
in that globe. Every argumert, on the 
contrary, leads rather to the conclusion, 
that the life of other worlds is, on the 
whole, governed by the same laws as that 
of our earth. The same iafinite variety 
which astounds the eye and mind of man, 
when he studies our animal creation here 
below, and the exquisite adaptation of 
these countless forms to their precise 
purpose, must needs continue throughout 
creation. God is not only great, but also 
consistent in his greatness, and the eter- 
nal laws of nature, which are, after all, 
but an expression of His will, must apply 
to other worlds also. The inquiring 
mind will, therefore, not without bene- 
fit try to derive additional knowledge 
ever from the scanty facts with which 
we are acquainted. 

We know tolerably well the soil, the 
climate and the surface of the moon. 
What, then, do they teach us as to life 
on that globe? The first circumstance 
that strikes the traveller on the moon, is 
the wonderful facility of motion. Grav- 
ity is in the moon six times less than on 
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the earth, so that the same power with 
which we here lift eighteen pounds 
would there raise a hundred weight. 
The arm that can throw a stone on earth 
ten feet high, would on the moon throw 
it up to sixty feet. The inequalities of 
the soil there would, to an earth-born 
man, be no difficulties; he would glide 
over hills and mountains, which here 
below require gigantic structures, like 
the winged birds of heaven. This must 
at once prodace a radical difference be- 
tween life on earth and life on the moon. 

If we look next for the two great ele- 
ments of earthly life, air and water, we 
find that the moon is but ill provided for 
in that respect. With all sympathy for 
great discoverers and sanguine optimists, 
we are compelled to deny the existence 
of either water and air, as we have it on 
earth, in our satellite. We know the 
presence of air by the fact that all air 
breaks and weakens rays of light, which 
pass through it. The atmosphere of the 
moon shows no such effects. Her land- 
scapes appear as clear and distinct on the 
margin as in the centre of the orb, and 
when stars pass over the latter, they 
show no diminution of light at the time 
of their entrance into the luminous cir- 
cle, no increase of light when they leave 
it again. The evaporation of water also 
would be betrayed by the same breaking 
of rays, if that element were mixed up 
with the air, as itis in our own atmo- 
sphere, or if it covered any part of the 
moon’s surface. Unwilling as we are to 
banish her inhabitants exclusively to that 
side of the moon, which human eye has 
never yet beheld, because it is constantly 
turned away from the earth, and there, 
at fancy’s bid to revel in a paradise with 
purling brooks and balmy zephyrs, no- 
thing is left but to assume that the air is 
too thin and the water too ethereal to 
be perceived by the instruments: now at 
ourcommand. The careful calculations 
of the great astronomer Bessel resulted 
in the bare possibility of an atmosphere, 
a thousand times thinner than our own, 
showing conclusively how little we can 
expect to find life on the moon resem- 
bling in any way life on earth. The in- 
habitants of that world, if there be any, 
must have other bodies than ours, other 
blood must run through their veins, and 
other lungs breathe their air—we could 
never live in such a world. 

And what a curious almanac these 
good people in the moon would have! 
There, days are as long as years, and day 
and year are equal to our months, 29 days, 
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12 hours and 45 minutes. The seasons 
differ but very little from each other. On 
the equator there reigns eternal summer, 
for the sun is ever in the zenith; the 
poles are buried in eternal winter. The 
days are of equal length throughout the 
year; all days equally light, all nights 
equally dark. The absence of an atino- 
sphere deprives the moon of the sweet 
charms of a twilight, and glaring day 
would follow gloomy night with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, if the slow rising and 
setting of the sun did not slightly break 
the suddenness of the transition. Human 
eyes, however, could not bear the fierce 
contrasts of light and shadow; the 
would long in vain for the soft interv 
between the two extremes, the other 
colors, which beautify our world with 
their joyous variety.and soft harmony. 
The sky is there not blue, but even in 
daytime black, and by the side of the 
dazzling sun the stars claim their place 
and light in the heavens. Near the 
poles the mountain tops shine in un- 
broken splendor year after year, but the 
valleys —_ neither day nor night, 
scantily lighted as they ever are by the 
faint glimmer reflected from the sur- 
rounding walls, 

That side of the moon which is turned 
from us, has a night of nearly fifteen 
days; the stars only, and planets, shine 
on its ever dark sky. The side we see, 
on the contrary, knows no night; the 
earth lights it up with never ceasing 
earth-shine, a- light fourteen times 
stronger than that which we receive 
from the moon. We recognize our own 
light, lent to our friend, in the faint, 
greyish glimmer of that portion of the 
moon which before and after the new 
moon receives no light from the sun, but 
only from the earth, and reflects it back 
again upon us. Mornings in fall show 
it more brilliant than evenings in spring, 
because in autumn the continents of the 
earth with their stronger light illumine 
the moon, while in spring she only re- 
ceives a fainter light from our oceans. 
Our orb appears to the Man in the Moon 
as changeable as his home to us, and he 
might speak of the first or last quarter 
of the earth, of new earth and full earth. 
The whole heaven moves before him 
once in 29 days around its axis; the sun 
and stars rise and set regularly once in 
the long day; but the vast orb of our 
earth is nearly immovable. All around 
is in slow, unceasing motion: the mild 
face of the earth alone, a gorgeous moon 
of immense magnitude, never sets nor 
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rises, but remains ever fixed in the ze- 
nith. It there appears sixteen times 
larger than the moon to us, and daily 
exhibits its vast panorama of oceans, 
continents and islands. Bright lights 
and dark shadows are seen in aver-varied 
change, as land or water, clearings or 
forests appear, new with every cloud or 
fog, and different at different seasons. 
The Man in the Moon has thus not only 
his watch and his almanac daily before 
him in the ever-changing face of the 
earth, but he may, for all we know, 
have maps of our globe which many a 
geographer would envy on account of 
their fullness and accuracy. Long before 
Columbus discovered America, and Cook 
New Holland, our lunar neighbor knew 
most correctly the form and the outlines 
of the new continents. There was no 
new world for him, and there is none 
left. He could tell us the secrets of the 
interior of Africa, and reveal to us the 
fearful mysteries of the Polar Seas. But 
how he on his side must marvel at our 
vast fields of snow, our volcanoes and 
tropical storms and tempests—he who 
knows neither fire, nor snow, nor clouds! 
What strange fables he may have invented 
to explain the shadows of our clouds as 
they chase each other over sea and land, 
and hide from him in an instant the sun- 
lit landscape! And stranger still, on the 
side of the moon which is turned from 
the earth, he knows nothing at all about 
us, unless news reach him from the hap- 
pier side. Or he may undertake—the 
great event in his life—a long and pain- 
ful journey to the bright half of his 

be, to stare at the wondrously bril- 
jant earth-star with its unread mysteries 
and marvellous changes of flitting lights 
and shadows. Who knows what earnest 
prayers may rise from the moon, full of 
thanks for the floods of light and heat 
we pour upon them, or of ardent wishes 
that their souls might hereafter be al- 
lowed to dwell in the bright homes of 
the beauteous earth-star ? 

Only in one point has the dark side of 
the moon a rare advantage. With its 
dark, unbroken night, a true and literal 
“fortnight,” it is the observatory of the 
moon, the best of the whole planetary 
system. There no light from the earth, 
no twilight, hinders the most delicate ob- 
servations, and neither clouds nor fogs 
ever step between the telescope and the 
heavenly bodies. 

It is a cold world, however, all over 
that pale, lifeless globe. The rays of the 
sun can hardly warm that thin, imper- 
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ceptible atmosphere, and on the plains 
near the equator, a fortnight of scorching 
sun and burning heat, which parches 
and withers all life, is instantaneously 
followed by another fortnight of fearful 
cold. Human eyes could not bear their 
ever cloudless, colorless horizon. Over 
the mournful scene looking like one vast 
ruin of nature, broods eternal silence, 
The thin air cannot carry the waves of 
sound. Not a word, not a song is ever 
heard amid those desolate mountains; no 
voice ever passes over the sunken 
plains. Pain and joy are equally silent. 
A rock may glide from its ancient rest- 
ing-place, a mountain may fall from its 
eternal foundation—no thunder is heard, 
no echo awakened, Grim silence reigns 
supreme. No rainbow is set in the 
clouds as a token from on high; storm 
and tempest give not way to the merry 
song of birds and the breath of gentle, 
balmy winds. There we look in vain for 
green forests with their coul shade, for 
playful fountains to cheer and to refresh 
us. All around we see nothing but bare 
mountains, desolate masses of rock, count- 
less stones amidst huge bowlders of glassy 
fabric. Human bodies could not endure 
these long days and endless nights; 
human souls could not bear that silent, 
lifeless world of desolation. 

Even this universal devastation, how- 
ever, does not absolutely preclude the 
existence of created beings on the moon. 
We can think as little of a noble tree 
without leaves, flowers and fruits, as 
of an orb, rolling in silent, serene ma- 
jesty through the midnight firmament, 
without organic life and intelligence. 
The earth teaches us the same lesson by 
simple logic. The earth also, once in- 
candescent and scarcely cooled, has been 
the theatre of fearful convulsions; gigan- 
tic forces have torn her interior, and 
deeply furrowed her surface. But hardly 
was apparent peace restored upon the 
still unshapen globe when it produced, 
at the word of the Almighty, a creation 
full of fresh life, at first rude, raw an 
imperfect, like nature itself, but daily 
growing nobler, more varied, more spir- 
itual. e know this, for each varied 
organization of such life, as it perished, 
has left its epitaph written upon impe- 
rishable monuments. May we then not 
believe, that, like the earth, the moon 
also has first had her period of storm and 
strife? Of this her vast plains, her rug- 
ged craters and mysterious furrows give 
proof in abundance. The present seems 
to be her period of rest, during which 
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nature gains strength to produce a life 
endowed creation. This we learn from 
her unchanging face, and clear, impercep- 
tible atmosphere. There must come a 
time for the moon as for the earth, 
though perhaps after thousands of years 
only, when thinking, intelligent beings 
will ise from her dust. The whole uni- 
verse has some elements in common. 
The great cosmic powers, light and heat, 
are the same first conditions of organic 
life throughout the vast creation; they 
send their waves through the wide 
ocean of the world, and play against all 
of its gigantic islands. There is, no 
doubt, vital power in them, and at the 
proper time, at His bidding, life will 
spring forth and order will reign, where 
now destruction and chaos alone seem to 
rule supreme. 

The moon is one of the great heavenly 
bodies, all of which work .together in 
beautiful harmony to the glory of God. 
They all move, like loving sisters, hand 
in hand through the great universe. As 
they live with each other, so they evi- 
dently live for each other. Superstition, 
ignorance, and even willful exaggeration 
have much obscured the effects of this 
mutual influence. The moon especially 
has been treated as if she existed for the 
benefit of the earth only. From the 
times of antiquity the world has been 
filled with fanciful stories of her infiv- 
ence on our weather, our vegetation, our 
health, and even the state of our mind. 
Many have believed in a daily direct 
communication between the two great 
bodies; they looked. upon meteoric 
stones as coming to us directly from the 
craters of the moon’s volcanoes, and the 
fertile imagination of happy dreamers 
reduced a crude mass of half-true, half- 
fabulous details into a regular system, 
long before the moon itself was even 
tolerably well known to us, It is noto- 
rious that men of such rank as Piazzi 
and Sir William Herschel considered 
certain light appearances in the moon as 
volcanic eruptions, whilst a German 
astronomer of great merit, Schroeter, 
saw in them enormous fires raging in 
some of the capitals of our satellite! 
Meteoric stones are, in our day, fortu- 
nately better explained. Unless the vol- 
canoes on the moon had a force thirty 
times greater than our own, they could 
not project masses far enough to come 
within reach of our atmosphere. Such 
gigantic and continued eruptions could, 
moreover, not fail to cause some perma- 
nent change in the surface of the 
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moon, which has never yet been per- 
ceiv 

Great heavenly bodies commune not, 
like men, by throwing bombshells at 
each other ; their influence is felt through 
the agency of light, heat and attraction. 
The light of the moon, it is true, is 90,000 
times weaker than sunlight, and that its 
rays warm not, is a popular assertion. 
But people are not always right, with 
due deference be it said, even in matters 
of science. They used to say that moon- 
light nights were colder than others. 
So they are; but the moon is not to be 
blamed for it. She shines brighter when 
the sky is not obscured; but when that 
is the case, the earth also grows colder, 
because radiation is prevented. Thus 
the two facts are perfectly true, only 
there is no connection of cause and effect 
between them. Melloni’s experiments, 
made in 1846, prove evén that the rays 
of the moon have a certain amount of 
heat, though so little, that the most pow- 
erful lenses fail to make it perceptible on 
the thermometer. 

The old Phoenicians already knew the 
moon well on their long, bold sea voy- 
ages; they knew that the gigantic 
breathing of the ocean, its ebb and tide, 
were her work. Antiquity looked with 
awe and wonder upon this supernatural 
power of the-great pale orb. Modern 
science sees in it one of the most glorious 
effects of the great, mysterious power of 
attraction, that binds and holds the uni- 
verse together. The moon, though so 
near to us, cannot move the firm ccnti- 
nent, but she allures the elastic waters 
of the earth, uatil they raise huge foam- 
covered masses of the ocean up towards 
the distant charmer. In one great, un- 
broken wave of vast ‘dimensions they 
follow the receding moon with eager 
haste, and in the short space,of 24 hours 
rush round our globe, until continent and 
island break their imposing power. 
Twice in the day and twice at night 
does this immense giant-snake, wound 
round our globe, breathe; for six hours © 
it swells and rises high into the pure 
air of the atmosphere; for six hours 
afterwards it sinks and vanishes, falling 
back into its eternal limits. Although 
the mysterious sympathies of the great 
worlds of the universe are all alike, and 
sun and moon work jointly in this great 
movement, the power of the latter far 
exceeds, by its greater vicinity to the 
earth, that of the sun. Hence the tides 
follow closely the magic course of the 
moon in the heavens, and recur regularly 
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once in every 12 hours, 25 minutes, as 
fer as they are not retarded by the re- 
ce of the water itself, by coasts and 
winds, or by opposing currents, When 
sun and moon happen both to attract at 
the same time, the effect is, of course, in- 
ag Papen eaprent so called spring- 
tides at the period of full or new 
moon, rush with irresistible power high 
over cliffs and chalky ram their gi- 
gantic arms long stretched out towards 
the moon, and fall upon the peaceful 
lain and the fertile fields of the terrified 
usbandman. Still, man can conquer 
even the great magician in the heavens. 
He knows the hour when the wild army 
is approaching, he flees from the rage of 
the threatening tide waves, or he builds 
gigantic walls, against which they dash 
hissing and roaring, tremble for an in- 
stant as if drawing a last, full breath, and 
then break their iron front in harmless 
clouds of spray and foam. 

As all attraction is mutual, the earth 
also causes an enormous tide on the moon 
81 times stronger than that which pro- 
duces our tides. The moon, we have 
seen, turns constantly only one side to- 
wards us; it is, therefore, but natural to 
conclude that so immense a power must 
have produced vast changes in her sur- 
face. Some believe, on this account, 
that, to restore the balance, the sea and 
the atmosphere of the moon have fled 
to the opposite side. So much is cer- 
tain, that, thanks to the loving attrac- 
tion of our mother earth, the side turned 
towards us rises at least a thousand feet 
above the régular form of a globe. 

But the great ocean does not alone 
show the attraction of the moon in its 
tides; the huge mass of air that sur- 
rounds the earth, is likewise exposed to 
these forces. Ebb and tide on this vast, 
unmeasured ocean, are, of course, not 
perceptible far down in its depth, where 
we poor men breathe painfally; but 
only'on the surface, to which even the 
boldest balloon sailor has never yet 
risen, and perhaps in the very delicate 
changes of susceptible barometers. The 
latter are, however, extremely minute ; 
only from time to time some great cur- 
rent in the atmosphere rushes down into 
the deep of the transparent ocean, and 
tells us in a roaring tornado or the de- 
structive violence of a fearful hurricane, 
of the mysterious movements in the airy 
waves, that were charmed by the magic 
power of the moon, and tried to leave 
their mother earth to hasten to the be- 
witching island in the blue,starry heavens. 
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But there is another strong, binding 
tie that makes us thankful for the pre. 
cious things put forth by the moon, 
She has been the oldest and safest teacher, 
to whom mankind ever listened. Even 
the old Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, 
and Greeks, whilst they worshiped her 
as a goddess, failed not carefully to ob- 
serve the changes in her pale face and 
by them to measure their time. Like g 
faithful porter, she has ever stood at the 
gates of the great heavens with their 
countless stars, and taught us how to 
find times and distances. In the upper 
rooms of the eighth atory of the lofty 
towers of Babylon, in the dark halls of 
the vast temples of Egypt, sat the hoary 
priests of antiquity, and watched the 
wanderings of the great star of the 
night, thus to order the times of the 

ear and the labors of man. The moon 

as taught us the secrets of arithmetic 
and geometry; she was the first mathe- 
matician, she aided agriculture and navi- 
gation; she taught historians the order 
of great events, and gave to the priests 
of mankind their lofty positions by con- 
fiding to them the secret of her constant 
changes. Now, our astronomers make 
her the mirror on which the earth throws 
her image, when the sun is behind both, 
and thus prove on the moon’s quiet sur- 
face, the round form of our globe. The 
faint, uncertain light, which at the time 
of the first quarter fills up the rest of 
the round orb, serves them to measure 
the intensity of the light which the earth 
diffuses. The perturbations in her mo- 
tions teach them the powers of attrac- 
tion of the sun and earth, make known 
their form and reveal even the internal 
structure of the latter. Eclipses must 
serve a3 a means to measure the height 
of lunar mountains, and to investigate 
more closely the secrets of the sun itself, 
and when the moon covers fixed stars, 
they learn by it the velocity of light, the 
distance of those stars and the density 
of our own atmosphere. 

From consideration of such signal ser- 
vices rendered to grateful mankind, we 
mizht well grant the moon a word now 
and then to the clerk of the weather. 
But the faith of our forefathers in this 
respect has been almost entirely destroy- 
ed. Neither the barometer itself, nor 
the most careful observations made dur- 
ing the space of 28 years in the North, 
during 50 years in the Tropics, show any 
reliable influence of the moon on our 
weather. Still the world adheres with 
@ constancy, worthy of a better cause 
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to the ancient belief. The faithfal pre- 
fer their own observations to those of 
abstract science;-as they call it, and in- 
sist upon it that a change in the moon 
produces a change in the weather; what 
their grand-parents taught them, they 
faithfully hand down to grand-children. 
We all have a tendency to explain mys- 
teries by new mysteries, and as no sci- 
ence has yet been able to enter into the 
great laboratory where rain and sunshine 
are manufactured, the world finds it 
easy and convenient to lay that duty 
upon the broad shoulders of the good 
old moon, and to make her, in a new 
sense, “a faithful witness in heaven.” 

But as among the chaff, many a plump 
good grain may be found, so the vast 
mass of superstitions about the influence 
of the moon on life on earth, also con- 
tains, every now and then, a particle of 
truth. It is not to be denied that wood 
cut at the time of an increasing moon 
is more perishable than that cut at 
other periods, for repeated and careful 
observations made in the West Indias 
confirm the long-cherished opinion. 
Many farmers, also, firmly believe that 
all grain sown under an increasing moon 

rospers better than others. That the 
ight of the moon must have some little 
influence on vegetation, has been satis- 
factorily proved by the fact that plants, 
which had been bleached in darkness, 
recovered their green color by exposure 
to moonlight only. 

The sick know the influence of the 
moon unfortunately, but too well. Goi- 
tres swell periodically with the full 
moon; liver-complaints become worse 
at the same time, and the insane suffer 
by more violent attacks of rage. Death 
itself, it is well known, frequently waits 
for the tide, that is for the moon. It is 
much to be regretted that science, with 
haughty disregard, has thrown these po- 
pular notions aside, without an attempt 
to sift them, a proceeding which cannot 
fail to deprive us of much that might 
otherwise become not only interesting, 
but even valuable. Since we have en- 
tered deeper into the secrets of life; 
since we know how incredibly delicate 
are the functions of our nerves; since 
wecan no longer deny the mysterious 
effects of magnetism, even though we 
may look upon them only as symptoms 
of disease and self-illusion; since we 
have to admit the efficacy of light, even 
when human eyes perceive it no longer 
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— it is surely high time that we should 
try to find the grain of truth which is 
in every fable, in these superstitions also. 
We are aware that men of science are 
sedulously employed in this noble under- 
taking, and that, for instance, in medi- 
cine very remarkable results have already 
been obtained. 

This practical tendency need not de- 
stroy the sweet, i¢ charm, which the 
moon now, as of old, exercises over the 
soul of man. The poet tells us to-day, 
as he did yesterday, how the mountains 
kneel before God in silent prayer, when 
the of the sabbath reigns all 
around, how the host of stars light up 
the gigantic temple, and the moon hangs, 
as the ever-burning lamp of man’s wor- 
ship, high above the eternal altar of na- 
ture. The painter studies the quaint, 
fairy lights of the pale orb, as it pours 
its mild radiance over field and town. 
The lover communes with the tender 
amber round which the moon spreads 
about her, moving through a fleecy 
night, and the pained heart finds sweet 
comfort in her peaceful silver light. The 
Arctic traveller blesses her as she lights 
up with her faint but ever-welcome 
favor, the long, cold polar night ; and the 
people at large,look up to her for myste- 
rious blessings. For many are the charms 
of the pale light of the moon, not known 
to the man of science. How peace- 
fully and kindly she smiles through the 
window upon the little bed of the infant, 
and wakes in its childish mind a thou- 
sand strange and fanciful notions, until 
gentle slumber closes those pure inno- 
cent eyes! Teasing and playing, she will 
come between that loving couple in the 
dark bower, and break in upon their 
sweet, silent communion. Beautiful as 
some fair saint, serenely moving on her 
way in hours of trial and distress, she 
watches like a mild, faithful companion 
by the side of the sick-bed; moving on 
with peace and heavenly comfort in her 
sweet, pale face, she soothes the weary 
eye and shortens the long, painful night. 
Inspiration itself has asked, “Who is 
she that looketh forth as the morning, 
vilgel as the napa At last her = 
pilgrimage is ended; sinking silen e 
drops down behind the sky, a faithful 
witness of the brighter light that is to 
follow after this faint moonlight life, 
and a gladsome prophet of the abun- 
dance of peace which the Almighty has 
promised as long as the moon endureth, 





THE WATER LILY. 


WE were together by a lonely river; 
A little shady river, 
A rock-strewn, restless river, 
A swift and sparkling river, 
Whose waters were for ever 
Twisting and hurrying round the gnarled roots, 
And shooting silent under mossy banks 
Of fragrant moulds, and heaps of last year’s leaves. 
Far upward, where the boughs and sky were blent 
With snowy islands on the quivering blue, 
In tender beauty, like a waking dream, 
The sun wove golden threads among the leaves, 
And interlacing lightly pencilled twigs, 
And glorified the early summer’s green. 
We wandered there through half the morning hours, 
And silently along that forest stream 
My loved one sought the water-lily’s home, 
But I could find no words to tell her what I sought. 
While still that foaming river, 
That rushing, headlong river, 
That deep, impetuous river, 
Most passionately ever, 
From out its secret works revealed what I would say. 


Still we strayed on, although no flowers appeared 
In all its tangled course. But side by side 
In the young summer of unspoken love, 
We followed still for hours that wayward river ; 
*Mid labyrinths of rocks and fallen trees, 
Where the stream disappeared, to be revealed 
By its sweet voice alone. She seldom spoke, 
But ever warbled, full of happiness, 
Low snatches of sweet songs; and woodland birds 
Gave timid answer from the forest depths, 
And still the wild and wandering little stream 
Gurgled its undersong amid the stones, 
And pine leaves breathed their low mysterious sighs. 
But still the hurrying river, 
The flashing, dancing river, 
The leaf-strewn, murmuring river, 
The clear and pebbly river, 
Quietly, pensively ever, 
Whispered the earnest words I dared not say. 


Now had we wandered to a glassy pool 

Where the tired stream lay resting for awhile, 

And speckled trout were glancing to and fro, 

Their shadows darting o’er the rippled sand, 

Or poised and ee the gleaming depth. 
@ 


Blue dragon flies were hovering in the sun, 

And rushes on the brink grew green and broad, 
And one great oak o’ercanopied the place. 

And there at last the virgin queen of flowers 
Lay lightly floating in her purity, 

And borne upon the waves, her spreading leaves 
Sought like a lovely fleet of fairy rafts 

The tiny bays and inlets of the pool. 
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While still the sunlit river, 
The silent, glassy river, 
The softly dreaming river, 
The lily-blossomed river, 
With earnest longing ever 
Gazed on my love and breathed what I would say. 


She bent towards the pure and nymph-like flowers 
And her face glowed and brightened, and she cried, 
Give me my water-lily, 
My best-beloved flower ! 
Another moment, and the prize was hers, 
And from my hand receiving it, she kissed 
The snowy leaves, inhaling its perfume. 
And as she stood there, mirrored in the stream, 
So like the flower she loved; her golden hair 
Lit by a sunbeam, and her snow-white dr. ss 
Half hidden by her graceful sea-green scarf— 
The river lent me words at last, to speak 
All that its sweet and sympathetic voice 


Hac murmured for me through the quiet noon. 
I stretched my arms towagsds my love, and cried, 
Give me my water lily, 
My best-beloved flower! 
And in those arms I clasped her to my heart, 
And knew my flower was mine! 
And still the lonely river, 
The sweet, enchanted river, 
The golden, gleaming river, 
The tender -smiling river, 
With its deep voices ever, 
Told to our hearts all that we could not say. 





AMERICAN ORATORS. 


RUFUS CHOATE. 


We wish to consider Mr. Choate 
solely as an orator, and to allude to 
any other qualities of mind or body 
which he may profess, only as they bear 
bag his oratory. We do not consider 

. Choate a natural orator—a born ora- 
tor. We consider him the first and fore- 


~| most of made orators. _His mind and his 


‘ will have formed the elements and 
talents which nature gave him, into an 
orator of the highest mark. Lord Ches- 
terfield, in his letters to his son, continu- 
ally told him that any man of reasonable 
abilities might make himself an orator. 
The son tried Ais best, and-broke down 
hopelessly, the very first time he got on 
his legs in the House of Commons. While 
then this sweeping proposition is not 
true in its widest sense, it is undoubtedly 
true that any man, possessing a certain 


class of intellectual and bodily gifts, 
may make himself a very creditable 
orator. And Mr. Ohoate is a ifi- 
cent example of this truth. For he is 
one who, by effort and specific mental 
training, has brought all his intellectual 
beauty and wealth to the tip of his 
tongue. But he is a manufacture, not a 
creation. And yet, just as the fabrics of y 
art are often far more beautiful and use- 
ful than the raw work of nature, so he, 
as he stands before us, the manufacture 
of the fine arts, is more delightful to 
hear, and inspiring to look upon, and far 
higher in the scale of being, than any 
mere creation of pulse and passion. 

A natural orator, we think one whose \ 
capital power is in his character and pas- 
sion; and jn whom these qualities are 
so plainly and spontaneously developed 
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that he would be successfully —, 
with little art and less learning. ese 
he may add,-but he could be very ef- 
fective without them. In the passion and 
the character of such men lurks the ma- 
gic—their amazing will, their triumphal 
overbearingness, their spontaneous, irre- 
sistible self-assertion. Every now and 
then there comes along some itinerant 
preacher, or spiritual tinker, or rescued 
dram-drinker, or other sort of person, 
who, by the sheer force of his strong, 
sturdy character, and his equally strong 
animal passion, not set forth in any dic- 
tionary words, but in common talk, lifts 
great audiences to dizzy heights of en- 
thusiasm, and stirs unwonted throbbings 
in men’s hearts. Chatham and Patrick 
Henry were natural orators of superior 
order. And og | Clay was of the 
same school. He, however, superadded 
much, but he was a native-born after all. 
When, in his magnificent moments, 
men saw him agitate the Senate into a 
fury, and then, as one born to command, 
ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm, they felt in their inmost soul, 
that he had nature’s patent for his orato- 
ric tyranny. When Mirabeau one day 
screamed into the startled ear of the 
French Oonstituent Assembly, the 
words, ‘‘ When I shake my terrible locks, 
all France trembles,” he said what re- 
quired no learning to say, but they were 
anny words and they shook the Assem- 


y: 
We don’t think any great natural ora- 
tor could be a great lawyer. His tem- 
perament must sweep him too much for 
the severe and accurate research and 
application which law demands of her 
votaries. The orator, too, reasons emi- 
nently in the concrete, in pictures, and 
in deductions which are,logically syed 
ing, gymnastic jumps, over which his 
hearer must go only ry the bridge of 
thy, not logic. The disciple of the 
-letter abhors the concrete, as na- 
“ture does a vacuum, and revels in the 
abstract. But the orator of mind can 
combine both these elements. He can 
be a great lawyer or logician, and an 
orator also, Cicero, we have always 
thought, belonged to this set, and was of 
course greatest of his race. Mira- 
beau had something of both these quali- 
ties, and wonderfully displayed them, 
when at the end of a set harangue, most 
logically reasoned and prepared, he saw 
the stormy house, still unsubdued. He 
had taken his seat, but he rose again, he 
rushed to the tribune, and rolled forth 
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instantly a tide of burning peri 
wholly ” iapeeanalitatel, which wa 
crashing and tearing into the ears of his 
adversaries like so many hot shot. 

This combination of diverse powers is 
of course indispensable to the truly 
great advocate—and this Mr. Choate ex- 
hibits in the most thorough develop- 
ment of each. His main power is by no 
means in native force of character; nor 
do we think it lies chiefly in passion. 
His sensibilities we should judge to have 
been by po _ and a mind, 

ing things with great brightness 

ry Frallness of detail, and calling into 
play with corresponding intensity the 
appropriate accompanying feelings, has 
us forced them into an overstrained 
activity, by constantly working them into 
violent play. But we very much doubt 
if there was any wild natural out-gush- 
ing of oratoric feeling, self-created and 
incapable to be kept in or tamed down. 
He is a great actor, an artist of the first 
/ rate, but an actor after all. We rather 
| think from the piles of written sheets, 
behind which he rises to address a jury, 
‘and which disappear one by one, as the 
speech rolls on, that every word of the 
eloquent and impassioned argument is 
/all there, cut and dried. To analyze his 
| power, then, we must trace the threads 


}of the intellectual fabric, warp and’ 


{ woof, and imagine it delivered with 
vehement will to persuade, and energetic 
‘vor to hammer it home, but deriving 
no other aid or appliance whatever from 
delivery; hardly anything of the impe- 
rial command, the basilisk eye, the un- 
tamable spirit rushing forth, mocking 
and defying opposition; but we must 
track the curious working of a grand 
machine—the intellect; patient, steady, 
pressing, storming by turns—sometimes 
bearing down opposition gradually and 
piece by piece, and sometimes knocking 
it in the head. We heard Webster once, 
in a sentence and a look, crush an hour's 
argument of the curious workman; it 
was most intellectually wire-drawn and 
hair-splitting, with n sophistry, 
and a sub the Leontine Gorgias 
might have envied. It was about two 
car-wheels, which to common eyes looked 
as like as two eggs ; but Mr. Choate, bys 
fing line of argument between tweedie- 
dum and tweedle-dee, and a discourse 
on “the fixation of points,” so d 
and fine as to be lost in obscurity, show 
the jury, there was a heaven-wide differ- 
ence between them. “But,” said Mr. 
Webster, and his great eyes opened 
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wide and black, as he stared at the big 
twin wheels before him, “ Gentlemen of 
the jury, there they are—look at ’em.” 
—and as he pronounced this answer, in 
tones of vast volume, the distorted 
wheels, seemed to shrink back again into 
their original similarity, and the long 
argument on the “fixation of points’ 
died a natural death. It was an example 
of the ascendency of mere character over 
mere intellectuality ; but—ee—ioueh 


He has not, then, any of those remark- 
ably rare and bold traits of character, 
conspicuous enough singly to account 
for his forensic supremacy. When not 
actually in @ fight, he is quiet, facile, 
accommodating, and bland. You would 
by no means suspect the volcanic ener- 
gies lurking beneath, from any appear- 
ances on the surface. In his wan, and 
worn, and bloodless, but benignant face, 

ou would see enough to suspect intel- 
fectual treasures stowed up, and an inner 
life of strange and unusual topics and 
movement. He looks as if he moved 
about in his own mysterious solitude 
for ever, whether in crowds or all alone; 
like some stray child of a land bathed in 
sunset beauty, musing ever on warm 
Arabian skies, and the burning stars and 

rgeous bloom of the hanging-gardens 
of his home, But his mere oratoric. 
presence is nothing. And therefore he 
never impresses an audience, especially a 
professional one, with a sense of his 
greatness, till he does something, till he 
speaks or acts in the legal drama. We 
see no external symptom of overpower- 
ing native character; no symptom of 
anything which would make you think 
that that man, by his grand movement, 
by his basilisk eye, by his uplifted arm, 
night strike dumb opposition, and palsy 
hato. And yet we Aave seen him when 
in battle, Ais battle that of thoughts and 
words, standing right over a legal ad- 
versary with outstretched arm, with 
eye burning black with smothered fire, 
* and face white with a deathlike pallor, 
, his form erect, his brow more spacious, 
and the dark curly locks on his temples 
fluttering about and waving, and uplift- 
ing like battle-flags, to flaunt defiance at 
the foe—and then he looked the oratoric 
war-god, 

Why was this? It was because at 
those moments his mind, wherein his 
power lies, was all kindled ahd crowded, 
and stretching with thought, and burst- 
ing with intellectual passion. It was 
the burning and beaming mind of the 
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man, which lit the bold glance in his 
eye, and lifted and brightened his proud 
crest. Like all the first-class orators, he 
has in the ~eo st oe — = 
Titan forge and 'y clo; res for 
the citi one of great effects ; but the 
flames to enkindle them come from his 
intellect, not from his soul. His com- 

ustions catch from his brain, not from 
his blovd. 

It is not so with the born orator. 
When he rises to speak, his sensibilities, 
bodily and mental, stimulate ‘his mi 
not his mind the sensibilities; his mii 
does not start his blood, his blood sets 
his mind going. 

We must explore, then, the sources of 
Mr. Choate’s achievement chiefly in his 
mind. And his intellectual enginery 
may be all generally summed up and 
grouped in a few capital heads, thus. 

At the basis of all lies undoubtedly a 
strong, vigorous, masculine understand- 
ing. He has at once an —— and 
an organizing mind; an eye hawk-like 
for the perception of particulars, and a 
logical faculty sturdy and severe to gene- 
ralize and group them. As Mr, Webster 
said, in his- eulogy of Jeremiah Mason, 
“He grasps his point and holds it.” Su- 
perficial observers, remarking the luxu- 
riance of his metaphoric: style, and the 
poetical. abandonment of his passion, 
would be apt to conclude that the gay 
structure of his arguments was flimsy ; 
but let them strike their heads against 
it and they would see. For in his wild- 
est and most flaming outbreak of even an 
occasional oration, seeming almost a mere 
jubilate of conscious enthusiasm, there is 
& massive, well-set frame-work and firm 
foundation. That mastery of the law, 
in its learning and its severest applica- 
tion, witi which he daily conquers in the 
courts, that entire memory and co 
of = spanned a ap details of a . 
complicated case, which every argument 
evinces, would alone show sa firm and 
solid was the texture of his mind. More 
than once has a judge of the Supreme 
Court remarked that that tribunal listen- 
ed to no man with more respect on 
naked abstract legal points; and we our- 
selves have heard one of the oldest, dry- 
est, keenest, ablest and most fanoy- 
withered lawyers at our bar say, that 
on the closest question of contingent re- 
mainders or executory devises, he would 
trust Rufus Ohoate’s legal learning and 
logic as soon as any leader’s in the law. 
But we are discussing him as an orator, 
not as a lawyer, and we cite it only asa 
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proof of the strength of his mind, which 
forms a capital element of his oratory. 
In truth he has a gladiatorial intellect, 
in strength as well as combativeness. 
Intimately blended with this power, 
and giving light and vivacity to all its 
operations, is that regal faculty which in 
him is beyond all measure splendid, his 
imagination and fancy; and this flames 
ever on the iron chain of his logic, like 
the electric spark flashing on the iron 
road of its telegraphic course. He can 
present his thought as bald and bare as 
bleaching bones, but he prefers to give it 
forth, as it first comes to him, embodied 
in beauty and robed in splendor. You 
can hardly ever listen to him ten minutes 
anywhere without being waked up by 
some surprising imaginative analogy or 
fanciful illustration. In court or with an 
audience this warm imagery appears, 
equally when in an insurance case, he 
apostrophizes “ the spirit which leads the 
philanthropy of two hemispheres to the 
ley grave of Sir John Franklin,” or 
when in Faneuil Hall, he conjures up 
before the eyes of a wildly applauding 
litical assembly, a vision beauteous of 
*the dark-eyed girls of Mexico wailing 
to the light guitar—ah! woe is me, 
Alhama, for a thousand years;” and by 
the vivicness of his conception and the 
corresponding intensity of his delivery, 
causing the people almost to hear with 
the mortal ear, the long lament as of the 
daughters of Judea over a ruined land— 
sounds the most melancholy of all the 
sorrow-stricken fields of earth. 


But reason and fancy would do they 


orator no good, without an emotional 
and kindling temperament; a physical 
warmth, as well as a moral and emo- 
tional susceptibility. Poets often have 
the latter, but no physical fire and ardor ; 
orators often have the former but no 
fanciful brightness. He has both. But 
as we intimated in the outset, his animal 
sensibility is subordinate and inferior to 
his intellectual sensibility. And in him 
this is as keen as it was in an Jonian 
Greek. No child of Athens, standing in 
the shadow of*the moonlighted Parthe- 
non, ever felt his nostrils quiver, or his 
heart expand with more genuine intel- 
lectual sentimentality, than he is con- 
scious of, when at the bidding of his 
quickening fancy there rises full on the 
mirror of his mind the radiant architect- 
ure of some great argument. 

And in these capital characteristics we 
have in a large view the leading ele- 
ments of his oratory; the solidity of un- 
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derstanding which fixes the tough and 
close-clamped frame-work of his crea- 
tions, the imagination which clothes and 
paints them with the roses and the gar- 
lands, and the Tyrian colors of an inex- 
haustible fancy, and breathes over them 
the beauty not born of earth ; and the 
sensibility which stirs our life-blood like 
the mountain bugle, or touches the 
sealed fountain of our tears, like a tone 
from the spirit-land. 

And hence springs his most remarka- 
ble and unparalleled ability, to take any 
part of his subject, whether a theme, or 
a part of evidence given on the stand, 
and force it altogether out of its natural 
relations, by conceiving it with unnatu- 
ral intenseness in his own mind, and 
then, by his mingled imagination and 
sensibility and wealth of language, in- 
vesting it with a character- not its own, 
rainbow hues or sulphureous fires, as he 
chooses, and comniending it thus at will 
to the benediction or the malediction of 
all men. How often ,have we seen the 
opposite counsel in a case, utterly puz- 
zled and baffled by the strange way in 
which Ohoate seemed to be putting the 
facts to the jury; and interrupting him 
again and again in vain, met and foiled 
every time by the reply, ‘‘ Do I mis-state 
the facts? I’m only arguing upon 
them.” And the discomfited interrupt- 
er would sink back in despair, utterly 
unable to detect precisely where was the 
error, yet feeling sure that he had heard 
no such evidence. The fact was, Choate 
had the basis fact all right—he was only 
painting and inflaming it with his own 
colors; but the paints on his palette, 
were to his adve *s as the sky of 
Italy to the sky of Sweden, and they 
were brought out on his canvas in even 
more perplexing and bewildering a 
by the impassioned heat, of his unbridl 
sensibility. : 

Again and again have we seen this 
imaginative conception, and distorting 
description, and passionate expression, 
giving birth to. an inspiring, contagious, 
and irresistible enthusiasm, carry him 
right over weak spots in the argument 
of the case, as the skater swift as light 
skims in safety the cracking and bend- 
ing ice. Scarlet,Lord Abinger used to 
wheedle juries heross the weak places, 


but Choate rarely does that—he prefers 
to rush them right over. melt 
Brilliantly was this capacity exhibited 
in the case of Oaptain Martin, indicted 
in the U. 8. District Oourt, for casting 
away his vessel - San Domingo, with 
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the intent to procure the insurance. The 
government had been at the cost of send- 
ing a special agent to Hayti for evidence, 
and he had brought back with him «2 
black man from Souloque’s empire, called 
by the swelling appellation of “ Duke 
Pino.” All the other evidence was 
manageable, but his testimony was very 
ugly. He swore positively, through an 
interpreter, that he dived down under 
water, and examined the logwood cargo 
of the ship, and her starboard bow, and 
in the latter he found a great smooth 
hole, not rough enough for a rock to have 
made, and which evidently was the 
death-wound of the ship. Allthe other 
parts of the proof of the government, 
might be got over, some of them indeed 
were somewhat favorable, but that awful 
hole threatened to swallow up case, cap- 
tain, advocate, and all. All the rest he 
managed adroitly and aptly, but when 
on the second day of his argument to 
the jury, he came to that part, he didn’t 
blink it at all, he rose right at the wall. 
He told the jury in set terms, they need 
not think he was afraid of that dark 
duke, butting his black head among the 
logwood, fathoms-deep under water ; and 
then all at once he opened his whole 
armament, in such a double broadside of 
eloquence, and fiction, and ridicule, that 
he riddled poor Duke Pino himself into 
a perfect honeycomb. And then taking 
advantage of a felicitous circumstance 
in the captain’s conduct, to wit, that he 
did not fly when first accused, he con- 
cluded with a singularly noble, simple, 
and scriptural burst, which came in like 
some grand trumpet choral, to crown his 
lyrical oration— ‘Gentlemen of the 
jury, the accused man paused, he did 
not fly, for he turned his eyes upward, 
and he was thinking of the sublime pro- 
mise, ‘ When thou goest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned, and through 
the deep waters, they shall not overflow 
thee.’” And, saying these words, the 
great advocate sank into his seat. The 
jury acquitted the captain, and the ex- 
_ of the expedition of the baronet 

ino to America, were charged by the 
government, we presume to “ profit and 
loss,” as a pleasure excursion to Boston 
of the ducal diver. 

Indeed, such and so inspiring is his 
enthusiasm and fancy, that graver minds 


than juries surrender to its fascinations, » 


and more than once the granite nature 
of Webster acknowledged its sway. We 
remember sony: on one occasion, 
sitting behind him on the little seats 
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where the American bar is represented 
before the judgment-seat of last resort 
in America, the Supreme Oourt of the 
United States, and hearing him turn to 
the editor of the Intelligencer, who sat 
next him, with an involuntary exclama- 
tion, as some swelling climax of Ohoate’s 
eloquence pealed upon his ear, * Isn’t 
that fine; isn’t that beautifal?” And 
again, at a dinner on the next day, we 
had a singular pride as a fellow-citizen, 
and an humble admirer of the subject of 


the laudation, in hearing the same great 


oracle break out with a sort of Johnson- 
ian weight of manner, in answer to a 
somewhat depreciating criticism upon 
Choate by a noted New York lawyer, 
“ Sir, let me tell you Mr. Choate is a 
w ‘ful man—he’s a marvel.” 

In estimating, the parts of the ma- 
chinery which produces his oratoric 
fabrics, however, we should hardly have 
a just view if we confined the considera- 
tion to the chief elements only. There 
are many subordinate instrumentalities 
evoked, some of them spontaneous, and 
others the result of great industry spe- 
cifically applied. The trunk of an ele- 
phant is the instrument by which all his 
powers are chiefly made useful, but the 
fine prolongation on the end of it, by 
which he can pick up a needle, is as im- 
portantas the main body of it, by which 
he can fell an oak tree. 

To the solidity of understanding, the 
picture-like beauty of imagination, and 
the ardent, heart-warming glow of sen- 
sibility, all of which first catch our eye 
in his performances, is to be added that 
which comes to Mr. Choate from an un- 
flagging studiousness, and a scholarly and 
acquisitive taste; namely, a wonderful 
wealth of words, beggaring all d 
tion, for copiousness, variety, nov: 
and effect. leueecy allusions, s 
sentences, and words freighted with 
poetic association, are so stored in his 
memory, apparently, that he can dress 
his thought as he pleases, plain, or in 
gay, rhetorical attire, in kitchen gar- 
ments, or in coronation robes. . And this 
vast command of language is of immense 
importance to him in many ways, for 
first, it rolls forth in such an esitat- 
ing and unbroken current, that the ve- 
hement flow and rush of the speaker’s 
feeling-and passion are greatly encourag- 
ed and helped by it. A vehement, head 
long style of thought must have a wider 
and more unincumbered channel for its 
course, than a more placid but less mov- 
ing stream. “Give me,” said the 
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younger Pliny, in his letters, “ among all 
the Roman = the copious atthe 
abundant orator—he alone can command 
me, and bear meas he will. And this 
is as true now in America, as it was then 
in Rome. Others may sometimes equal- 
ly delight, but it is the rapid, sweeping, 
vehement utterance that most of all 
takes captive. And this command of 
words, too, enables him to express his 
precise thought, in its minutest shade of 
meaning. Very few men in the world, 
can say exactly what they mean; they 
can approach it, and go about it and 
about it, but never hit it; but he, when- 
ever he chooses to be close and precise, 
can not only reach the target, but hit 
the “‘bull’s eye ” every time. ; 
But more even to the orator, than 
freedom of feeling, or precision of ex- 
pression, is the ability which a copious 
richness of diction affords, to color and 
gild and lift up his idea or sentiment, by 
words which are in themselves meta- 
ora and pictures, and which cannot be 
enied to be descriptive of the theme, 
but yet color and heighten prodigionsly 
its impression on the salad For the 


style of expression is not simply the 
dress of the thought—it is the embodi- 
ment, the incarnation of the thought ; 


as the discriminating Frenchman said, 
“the style is the man,” so also it is true 
that the style is the thought; you can’t 
separate them any more than you. can 
cut asunder the beating of the orator’s 
heart from the sparkle of his eye, and 
the flushing of his cheek, And so com- 
plete is this identification, that the com- 
mon thought married to immortal words 
is apotheosized itself. A late critic on 
Demosthenes has suggested justly, that 
the reason why the prince of orators 
seems tame to us, as we read him, is, 
that we cannot take in fully and feel the 
full association and metaphoric image 
which each word conveyed to every 
Athenian whose ears tingled as he stood 
in the agora before him. To do that, 
would demand an Athenian life and con- 
versation. 

Warriors on the eve of the fight have 
spoken to the soldiery in words which 
have been in truth half-battles, and al- 
ways to the orator, the winged words 
of rhetoric will go far to win the day. 
The extraordinary affluence of diction 
which Mr. Choate possesses, is drawn 
from all the sources of literature, and 
men’s talk, common and uncommon; 
from the Bible and the newspapers, from 
some Homeric stanza, and from the chat 
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of our streets; from books the people 
love, and books they never heard of; 
simple words, long-legged words, all 
mixed up and stuck together like some 
bizarre mosaic, showing forth some 
splendid story, in all its infinite variety 
of hues. 

Although oratory is one of the fine 
arts, and the province of a fine art is to 
yield pleasure as an end, yet it is also a 
useful am and therefore the beauty and 
vigor of language is only admirable in 
the orator, when it conduces to the 
deeper and more intense impression of 
the thought upon the mind, and judged 
by this standard, without reference to 
any arbitrary canons of taste, we think 
Mr. Choate’s word-ammunition, is a most 
legitimate, and useful, and telling charge 
for his oratoric artillery. 

They are not at all fine-words exclu- 
sively, there is nothing of kid-gloved 
dilettantism in his vocabulary, he is not, 
like some speakers, who scorn to deliver 
themselves in any but a sort of rose- 
colored rhetoric, afraid to take right hold 
of the huge paw of the democracy by 
language coarse and homely, and inele- 


‘gant, but full of strength, and grit, and 


sense. Indeed often you will see and 
hear in his jury appeals, a classic gem of 
rarest ray, set side by side with phrases 
smacking strongly of the very slang of 
the streets. But the talk of the day, 
though it may not excite men’s wonder, 
comes home to their bosoms and busi- 
ness; and through its road often the 
highest eloquence may move, as two 
thousand years ago the Socrates 
talked in the street before the Puyx in 
Athens, to the common people who 
passed by; illustrating by the com- 
monest examples, the truths of the pro- 
foundest philosophy. 

And in all Mr. Ohoate’s language, || 
whether common or uncommon, there |) 
is point, object and meaning. No man 
can call his wild flights of metaphor and 
imagery forcible-feeble; or rank his 
composition as bel to the spread- 
eagle school ; for in his wildest and most 
far-fetched excursion for analogies, his 
flight soars from such a massive ground- ) 
work, that though the adversary smile, © 
he must also shake ; just as the gala de 
corations of the heavy sides of a three- | 
decker mantle in bright bunting her | 
grim batteries; bat throngh flowers and 
through ribbons, we see all the time 
those terrible death-dealing, powder- 
stained muzzles still there. 

There is never any calmness or sif- 
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plicity in his general composition. It is 
marked throughout by a character of 
apparently rather morbid mental exag- 
geration. We never see him like the 
statesman simply proposing, and grandly 
inveighing or insisting, but always like 
the orator advocate, idealizing every- 
thing, and forcing it out of all its natural 
and just relations. His disposition pro- 
duces some extraordinary neighborhoods 
among thoughts. Things that never be~ 
fore dared to lift their andacious heads | 
higher than the sand, he sets at once } 
side by side with the stars; and if not- 
withstanding his interposing art, they 
seem as uncomfortable and ill-matched 
as some marriage-unions of/more corpo- 
real creations, he breathes over them 
one burst of eloquent passion, and they 
settle down cosily together. 

Over all his work, a serio-comis cast 
is perceptible. His analogies and figures 
are sometimes designed to produce mirth, 
and then he always brings down the 
house; but even when not designed, 
there is often such a funny little vein of 
thought, dashed into some solemn and 
high-keyed conception, like a woof of 
woollen shot with silver tissues, or the 
black marble of Egypt veined with the 
yellow gold, that it provokes a quiet 
smile, as if some stage tragedy-king 
should crack a joke; or the sepulchral 
Hamlet give one rib-shaking laugh. Ina 
marine criminal case he had been mak- 
ing a lofty flourish, ushering in upon the 
stage of his thoughts, like the motley 
cavaleades of a circus in one grand 
entrée, Oaptain Parry and the English 
crown, eternal snows and the royal en- 
terprise of a new empire, and heaven 
knows what else! in the most singular 
but striking oe his whole 
manner dignified, fervent and lofty in 
the extreme—when suddenly he gave 
the oddest, wildest counter-stroke of 
sentiment we ever heard, even from him, 
by turning to a leading witness who had 
testified against him, and who had said 
in cross-examination, that he got some 
of his opinions from the policemen of the 
whaling city of New-Bedford—turning 
tight to him, he brought down roars of 
laughter on his devoted head, and utter- 
ly demolished the weight of his evidence 
by shouting out the sarcastic and funny 
a: “Pray, what opinions do the 
Policemen of New Bedford hold on these 
things? I wonder what the policemen 
of New -Bedford think of the great, 
newly-discovered, tranquil sea, encircling 
the North Pole!” 
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But, while his eloquence of composi- 
tion cannot’ be called distinctively self- 
assured and statesman-like, it is yet ele- 
vated and inspiring, from its appeals to 


the whole range of the grander and | 


larger virtues; to magnanimity and to 
loftiness of soul. Often he will draw 
some heart-comforting scene, which 
opens to us the paradise of youthful 
dreams, where evefy noble and gallant 
virtue combines to set its. seal, for the 
sole purpose, apparently, of raising the 
hearer’s mind to the level of the appeal 

e is about to make to him in-the name 
of virtue and honor itself. ‘TI appeal to 
the manliness of a Boston jury,” he often 
exclaims, and rarely in vain; “I appeal 
to the manhood of a Massachusetts 
judge,” he sometimes exclaims, with not 
universally the same propitious result. 

The whole movement and play of his 
mind in oratory seems and free ; 
and the broadest generalizations of ab- 
stract truth fall from his lips, maxims 
of the widest application, truths eternal 
and infinite, maxims and aphorisms 
which Edmund Burke might have ut- 
tered in his hour of most philosophical 
frenzy. From these universal princi- 
ples and the higher order of intellectual 
considerations, the nobilities of mind, he 
will always reason whenever the subject 
tolerates such treatment. But though 
his style of rhetoric is as opulent in 
thought as it is oriental. in diction, it 
really does not seem as rich in thought 
and observation as it is, from the very 
splendor of the words—it has wisdom 
without parade, the parade is wholly in 
the dress of the ideas. 

Bat, after all, we feel that the most 
general traits of his oratoric compositio 
are to be summed up and set down as 
an indescribable mixture of truth and 
reason, extravagance and _ intensity, 
beauty and pathos. Nothing is too wild, } 
or far-fetched, or intense for him to ut- 
ter in his oratorical raptures. Similes 
and arguments for which another man 
would almost be hooted out of court, he 
can say with profound gravity and pro- 
digious effect. And herein as much as 
anywhere, he reveals his real essential 
power, for the force of his will and his 
intellectual passion is such, that he com- 
pels us in spite of ourselves to admire 
and sympathize with what in another 
man’s mouth we might entirely con- 
demn; for when he seems utterly car- 
ried away himself by the rush, and 
storm, and glitter of passions and of pic- 
tures, sweeping ever his mind, we go 
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with him in spite of ourselves; then, no 
matter how trivial the subject, or how 
humble the place, he abandons himself 
wholly to the mood, and so wonderful is 
his power of compelling sympathy, that 
he will at once lift that lowly theme into 
aerial proportions, cover it all over with 
the banners of beauty, and for a moment 
seem to make it fit for the contempla- 
tion of a universe—and few will laugh, 
and all will wonder, and many tremble 
with delight. Once, in a cheap case, in 
a criminal court, when he wished to tell 
the jury, that the circumstance that the 
defendant’s assignee in insolvency paid 
but a small dividend, although the de- 
fendant had-been a very weaithy man, 
was no evidence of fraud on his part 
(because an estate turned suddenly into 
cash, by an assignee indifferent to the in- 
terest of the owner, would waste and net 
nothing like its value), he contrived to 
liken the property meiting away under 
that assignee’s management, to the scat- 
tering of a magnificent mirage under the 
noonday heat; and rising higher and 
higher in his mood, as he saw the twelve 
pair of eyes before him stretching wide, 
we well remember how, in loud and 
pealing accents, he swept in glory 
through the climax of his imagery and 
his argument, by this astonishing com- 
parison of the dry-goods man’s bank- 
ruptcy—* So have I heard, that the vast 
possessions of Alexander the conqueror, 
crumbled away in dying dynasties, in the 
unequal hands of his weak heirs.” 

And again, there are passages scattered 
all through his productions of the most 
genuine and simple poetry and pathos, 
as unforced and natural as the lines of 
the marvellous child, who “ wrote in 
numbers, for the numbers came;” and 
blended with them, there are other pas- 
sages of fiery but pure poetry, concep- 
tions which may challenge comparison 
with the most emphatic of even the 
flaming cantos distilled from the darkest 
midnight, and the best gin, by the 
fevered brain of Byron. All the poetry 
there is in anything, his genius will de- 
tect and grasp, as surely as the divining 
rod points to the goldenstratum beneath 
the soil; for he has been always, in the 
education of his faculties, loyal to the 
Muses, as well as faithful to the austerer 
claims of his acknowledged sovereign, 
the sage Themis; and he may well be 
called the poet-laureate of oratory. 
Nothing is too far off from fancy, for 
him to detect its remote imaginative 
connections of thought; Oowper’s Task 
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poem, on a Sofa, is nothing to one of 
Choate’s Task arguments, on a musty 
old Deed. Indeed, we believe he'd have 
poetry out of a broom-stick, if necessary, 

Like De Quincey, he idealizes every. 
thing, throwing over common things 
that dreamy sentimentality which shows 
that they are the utterances of a mind 
fall of associations unknown to any but 
the children of genius; raising thus the 
ordinary occurrence, the mere casualty, 
into the importance of an epic, or the 
tragic grandeur of a fatality. And oft- 
times the poetry and the passion mellow 
and blend in chaste beauty, and the 
pathos goes straight to the heart, tender, 
and touching, and tearful; and then as 
he soars upward again on some sublime 
spirituality of sentiment, or lets his fancy 
riot in the full flood of rapt imaginings, 
the oratorical argument grows lyrical in 
its poetic colorings, over.it a mystical 
and weird-like tinge is thrown, and the 
orator stands before us, like an Italian 
improvisatore, or some Homeric rhapso- 
dist, telling the tale of Troy divine, in 
the streets of the Athenian homes. 

The peroration of one of his argu- 
ments, as we now recall it from memo- 
ry, after an interval of some years, was 
an affecting illustration of the tender 
and beautiful traits of his speaking. It 
was an argument toa single judge sitting 
without a jury, to hear a libel for di- 
vorce. Daniel Webster was on the oth- 
er side, and he supported the husband’s 
petition for a divorce, on the ground of 
the alleged wrong of the wife. Choate 
defended the wife on the ground that the 
principal witness in the case was not to 
be believed, and that the wife was falsely 
accused by the husband, who perhaps 
was impatient of the matrimonial chain. 
He wound up a close and clamorous at- 
tack upon the witness who swore to cer- 
tain improprieties of a young man with 
the lady, his client, by the vehement de- 
claration that if this were true, “ that 
young man is the Alcibiades of Ameri- 


ca;” this he uttered with vehement and ; 


impassioned energy, “ fire in his eye, and 
fary on his tongue ;” and then he made 
a full stop; he looked into the stern, 
grand face of Webster, he looked at the 
scowling husband, and the tearful wife; 
he looked at the solemn judge; his eyes 
seemed to moisten with his thought; 
and presently a grave, calm, and plain- 
tive tone broke the deep stillness: 
“ Whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder. I beseech your 
Honor, put not away this woman from 
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her wedded husband, to whom she has 
been ever true, but keep them still to- 
gether; and, ere long, some of the dis- 
pensations of life, some death-bed re- 
ntance of a false witness, giving up 
her falsehood with her dying breath, 
gome sickness, some calamity touching 
this husband’s own heart, shall medicine 
his diseased mind, and give her back to 
happiness and love.” Thesubduing gen- 
tleness, and plaintive beauty of this ap- 
peal to the stern image of Justice, aptly 
rsonified in the single judge, sitting si- 
fent before him, was made more marked 
by the bold, strong way in which Web- 
ster, who instantly rose to reply, began 
his argument. for, conscious, appa- 
rently, of the strong sympathy which 
Choate had raised, he launched a heavy 
blow at this feeling, at the outset. He 
opened by a very powerful, but unpol- 
ished and inharmonious, comparison of 
the husband’s fate, if not divorced, to 
the punishment recorded in history, of 
adead and decaying body, lashed for- 
ever to the living and breathing form of 
the condemned criminal. The impas- 
sioned prayer of the wife’s advocate, 
however, was destined to prevail. 

The rhythm of his composition we do 
not think is very noticeable. There is a 
marked rhythm in his delivery, and of 
that we shall speak, when we discuss his 
manner; but let any one unacquainted 
with his ordinary way of speaking, read 
aloud a speech of his, and he will per- 
ceive the want of any musical quality, 
such as constitutes the rhythm of prose ; 
arhythm not like that of poetry, uniform 
and monotonous, but ever-changing, and 
rising and falling like the wild music of 
the wind-harps of the leafless trees in 
autumn, or the sobbing and shouting of 
the seas. 

_ His oratoric style, we think, shows for | 
itself, that it is very much pre-written. | 
And, indeed, the piles of papers behind) | 
which he rises to address a jury, and)/ 
Which disappear as he goes on, cannot) 
all be the notes of evidence in the case; 
and the nice and close articulation of th 
members of his sentences, with the pr 
cise placing of words—words not meas 
wed, but fitted, to their places—make i 
certain that he subscribes to Lor 
Brougham’s theory, that vagueness, and 
looseness, and weakness of matter, can 
only be prevented by the speaker’s care- 
ful, previous-written composition. It is 
true that Choate often seems diffuse and 
wordy, but the diffuseness is an exuber- 
ance of illustrative idea, and words with 
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different shades of meaning, or additions 
of ornament; not mere round-about 
paraphrases to get at his idea the best. 


way he can; he strikes out his idea, as ~- 


sharp and clear as the head on agold dol- 
lar, or a medallion of Louis Napoleon ; 
but, like that, it is embossed in relief, 
and laurelled with imagery. And, on 
the whole, the matter of his speeches so 
successful and striking, presents a splen- 
did and encouraging example of the 
union of general, liberal, and polite cul- 
ture, with the close and austere elements 
of firmness and solidity, which only hard 
work can give—hard work among books 
and hard work among men. 

Broughaw’s productions, some of them 
at least, have been called, “law papers 
on fire,” and in reading one of Choate’s 
speeches, we catch the movement and 
velocity of a most fiery mind, evidently 
working with an Arab-like rapidity, and 
running faster and faster in its course, a8 
it mounts its climax of thought; rapid, 
close, short, hard-hitting questions, al- 
ternating with the pictures of fancy, and 
the breathings of passion; and, as in 
the midst of the ornament and the rap- 
ture, the iron links of the argument roll 
out and wind closer and closer, and the 
ground-work once established, is gone 
over with confirming and victorious em- 
phasis again and again, fhe ideas crowd 
thick and strong on the mind, the sen- 
tences grow fuller of meaning, and the 
vigor and solidity of the whole fabric is, 
as if {he lion’s marrow of strength, were 
poured into the dry bones of the skele- 
ton argument. 

And now, having thus slightly ana- 
lyzed Mr. Choate’s intellectual enginery, 
by which he works for his results, let us 
give a glance at him, as he speaks, and 


in full action. There are many orators ”\ 


who rely almost exclusively on their 
“action;” that is, their whole delivery, 
tones, gestures, manner, everything; 
while others rely mainly on their ex- 
hibitive and enforcing power of rhetorie 
—and certainly the modern pulpit reck- 


ons its brightest stars, among those _ 


whose style of matter is a regular 
fancy arabesque. But the transcendent 
legitimate climax of oratoric power, will 
never be attained by any mere ex 

lence of matter ; itis in manner, in the 
man. That terrible outburst of power, 
that incomprehensible dge:vorn¢, 80 aW 

so irresistible, with which the prince of 
orators, in the most celebrated speech 
yet spoken upon earth, tore “ the crown” 
from the unwilling hand of Aischines, 


ane tae? 
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and set it for ever on his own forehead, 
was no grace of matter, but a tremen- 
dous, agonistic style of passion and of 
energy in the manner, the delivery, the 
man, 

Now, in their manner, some men of 
note are almost exclusively energetic and 
forcible; they speak with nerves strung, 
with muscles braced, and the whole 
frame erect and energized. But, usually, 
these are unmelodious and somewhat 
harsh in speaking, though effective. Lord 
Brougham is such a speaker, and many 
others whom we could name, not quite 
so far off. Others, again, are chiefly pa- 
thetic, and graceful, and harmonious 
speakers, speaking in rather a conversa- 
tional way, and with a grateful cadence. 
Kossuth is, we think, to be thus con- 
sidered, and also our own Wendell Phil- 
lips, Either of these men can speak two 
or three hours to an audience, without 
wearying them, and if fully aroused, 
they would make one feel that it was 


- worth walking a good many miles to 


hear them; but the declaimers of the 
merely energetic school, split men’s ears, 
and tire them out in three-quarters of 
an hour. But the subject of this sketch 
seems to us to possess many of the capi- 
tal excellences of both these classes. In 
his oratory, there is a vehemence, and a 
rapidity of utterance perfectly over- 
powering, and yet a musical flow and 
tone, a modulation and cadence, a pathos 
and sweetness of inflection, which gives 
him the power to storm our souls, with- 
out stunning ourears. There is nothing 
(in his delivery), like the drum-beat rolls 
of Father Gavazzi’s intonations, pointing 
with fury to the red-cross upon his 
breast, and launching the thunder of his 
passion, at the head of Rome; nothing 
of the hill-side stormings of Daniel 
O’Connell before his monster meetings, 
denouncing England; but there is tre- 
mendous vehemence, nevertheless, which 
makes itself felt, chiefly in the rapid rate 
of his utterance, and in the emphatic 
stress of the important word in his sen- 
tences; while all the rest, the less im- 
portant words and the cadences by which, 
as it were, he dismounts and comes 
down from his lofty heights of shouting 
erophasis, run along rich, soft and low, 
sinking, if anything, even too far down 
toward the inaudible. Frequently he 
produces a very bold effect, by a fierce 
head-shattering emphasis, and then drop- 
ping right down instantly, to the sim- 
plest colloquialism. He does not, how- 
ever, speak at all in the conversational 
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way. It used to be said of Harrison 
Gray Otis, that when you met him in 
State Street, and heard him talk about 
property, you heard the orator Otis, 
almost as much as if he were in Faneuil 
Hall, talking about politics. But nobody 
could imagine, from talking with Rufus 
Choate, that they had heard the orator 
Choate. His delivery is the most rapid 
and sustained and emphatic which we 
have ever heard, except from the great 
temperance advocate, Gough; while it 
has a musical flow, and rhythm, and ¢a- 
dence, more like a long and rising, and 
swelling song, than a talk, or an argu- 
ment. Indeed, his rhythm is so marked, 
that on first hearing him it seems a little 
like sing-song, but this impression soon 
wears off, and gives way to a pleasing 
sensation of relief, which otherwise his 
vehemence might prevent. Not 
ing that liquid melody of tone, which 
in the common accent of agreeable con- 
versation seizes and fills the ear; not 
speaking, indeed, in any degree in the 
conversational key, which, when well 
done, will by its variety of inflection, by 
its ever-changing rhythm and natural- 
ness, hold the hearer enchained for a long 
time ; he relies on this extremely nimble 
and feverish style of utterance, to seize 
the hearer’s mind, and keep him, running 
along with him at top-speed, till either 
he chooses to let go, or the anditor 
entirely exhausted though not disen- 
chanted, drops off himself. This style 
is fatiguing to listen to in a speaker, al- 
though fascinating when habit or genius 
make it natural. Because one’s nerves 
and faculties get strung and driven on 
to such a degree from involuntary sym- 
athy with the speaker, that the hearer 
s almost equally exhausted, when the 
peroration comes, as the performer him- 
self. Henry Olay, in a great speech, 
would move on through the whole ora- 
toric voyage, as gracefully as great 
ship, whose snowy plumage ruffles and 
shivers in various breezes, stormy and 
placid by turns, but whose movement is 
always majestic, serene and swan-like 
o’er the sea; but Choate is a steam-pro- 
peller, of the high-pressure princip! 
rushing and spattering and foaming and 
tearing ahead—at a dead rate all the 
way. His melody is one steady tune all 
the time: its modulations and intons 
tions diversified and distinct, but all ser 
vient to one dominant principle of 
dy, whose general character 18 perms- 
nently stamped on all he utters; 1m 
like “the multitudinous laughter ” of 
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waves, mingling with crashing breakers 
and sobbing billows, but all subordinate 
to, and finally lost in the one great ocean 
diapason—the grand, majestic music of 
the sea. Somewhat in the same way, 
at least as far as regards unbroken velo- 
city, Wm. Pinckney spoke, the most 
brilliant legal speaker, before Choate, in 
this country, to whom Benton in his 
“Thirty Years in the Senate ” attributes 
the greatest contemporary repute of elo- 
quence in America. In the first mo- 
ments of his speech, we have been told 
he did not win, but rather repulsed you; 
but gathering headway, he gained more 
and more upon you, till soon he took the 
helm of your mind, and led you bither 
and thither, as the frenzy and the mood 
sweptover him. And precisely the same 
thing we have heard said of Mr. Choate, 
bya great and experienced authority ; 
for the eminent critic declared, that he 
listened to Choate’s Webster speech in 
Faneuil Hall, at first with dislike, and 
then with indifference, but soon. with 
delight ; till presently the orator got full 
command of him, and for the moment 
swept hi wherever he would. 

Although this railroad rapidity of 
movement in his elocution conduces 
thus to his general effect, and as a whole, 
perhaps, gets fuiler command of an 
audience, yet it certainly very much 
weakens the effect of particular passages. 
We have heard the most affecting and 
illustrative periods rattled off by him so 
asto call no particular attention to them ; 
amere Cropping fire of distant musketry, 
when they should have been delivered 
with all the deliberateness, precision and 
emphasis of minute guns. Grattan tells 
us he heard Lord Chatham speak in the 
House of Lords, and it was just like 
talking to one man by the button hole, 
except when he lifted himself in enthu- 
siasm, and then the effect of the out- 
break-was immense. But Choate is off 
from the word “ go,” and is all along on 
the high ropes, and bounding up like a 
full-blooded racer all the time; conse- 
qaently, the effect of all the higher pas- 
sages is damaged, the whole is so high; 
Wecannot have mountains unless we have 
valleys, 

_ He throws the same fiery enthusiasm 
into everything—a great case or a little 
one—a great speech or a common occa- 
sion, The client who retains this great 
advocate, may always be assured that 

gets the whole of him ; blood, brains, 
éverything—his inspiration and his per- 
spiration—all are fully given to him, 


And in managing his oratorio artillery, 
he shows great tact and skill, for his re- 
putation as a master of eloquent whirl- 
winds is such, and a jury are so often 
cautioned on this account, by the oppos- 
ing counsel, to keep a sharp lookout for 
him, that itis often necessary to approach 
his hearer’s mind with unpretending sim- 
plicity, to dissipate his fears a little, and 
get him under way gently, before he 
can be whirled into the vortex. We 
once heard a lawyer who had often 
heard Choate speak, declare that the 
finest exhibition of eloquence he ever 
heard from him, was in a little country 
office, before a judge of probate, upon 
the proving of a will. It was a winter 
morning, and the judge sat before the 
fire, with his feet upin the most careless 
manner. He evidently had a great con- 
tempt for oratory as septea to law, and 
was quite resolved to have none of it; 
so turning up his head,as he saw the coun- 
sel for the heir looking at a pile of notes, 
he said, in the most indifferent way, ‘ If 
you’ve any objections to make, Mr. 
Choate, just state them now.” (The 
idea of asking Rufus Choate, to “just 
state” anything!) Choate began in the 
most tame manner he could assume, by 
running over a few dry legal saws, and 
some musty and absurd principles of 
law, governing wills. The old judge be- 
gan to prick up his ears; soon the argu- 
ment advanced from a mere legal princi- 
ple, toa trifling but telling illustration 
of it, couched, however, as far as possi- 
ble, in legal phraseology ; the judge gave 
more attention, and the advocate en- 
forced the illustration by a very ener- 
getic argument, but not yet flowery; 
and speedily the judge’s legs came down 
one atter the other, his body turned round, 
and his eyes were fixed on the speaker; 
and at last, as he rose into his congenial 
and unfettered field of argument, and 
pictured with flaming passion the conse- 
quences to the whole domestic and so- 
cial state of New England, if the con- 
struction for which he contended should 
not be applied to the wills of the far- 
mers of New England, the judge fairly 
nodded in admiring acquiescence, and 
the unequalled advocate carried the case 
and the tribunal, at the point of the 
bayonet. 

The vanquished judge was only in the 
same predicament with many an obdu- 
rate jury. Throughout the whole of a 
jury argument, you see the resolute, un- 
flagging will working on the twelve 
men. When he wooes ané persuades, or 





when, with more determination, he seems - 


to say, “you shall believe it,” at all 
times alike, by look, by expression of 
face, by everything, he seems to say 
first—“ do believe it, but if you wor’t, 
you shall believe it.” Wesaw him once 
walk right up to a juror who sat on the 
front seat of the jury box, looking dog- 
gedly incredulous—right up close to him 
he walked, and bringing down his 
clenched fist almost in his very eyes, 
“Sir,” said he, “ give me your attention, 
and I pledge myself to make this point 
wholly clear to you.” The poor man 
looked more crest-fallen and criminal 
than the accused prisoner; he opened 
his eyes and his ears too; one after an- 
other the fortifications in which he had 
intrenched his resolution for “a verdict 
against Choate,” went slam-bang by the 
board, under the resistless forensic can- 
nonading, and a verdict for defendant 
sealed the success of that audacious de- 
clamation. 

He rarely, however, uses invective or 
the fiercer and more grand styles of con- 
troversy, but through all, he rather 
coaxes and leads and lulls, occasionally 
only, astonishing and compelling assent 


by thundering bravuras of oratory. A- 


tender and melancholy strain pervades 
his utterances, like the air of a song 
whose thoughts we take in with our 
minds, but whose feeling floats into our 
hearts, on the gentle music, which ac- 
companies the words, running through 
melodious variations, to a loving and 
sorrowing cadence. And often when 
his glances and tones show him to be 
“in a fine frenzy rolling,” suddenly as 
if some soft south wind of association 
and emotion stole over him, he will sink 
on to the soft pedal of his vocal instru- 
ment, and a little episode of delicate and 
sad fancies will shoot into the coarse 
web of his argument, dropping as gently 
from his lips as snow upon the sea. No 
matter how vehemently he lifts his 
voice, no matter if in the frenzy of pas- 
sion he breaks out in some mad and al- 
most bedlamitish shout, he will speedily 
sink into the lap of a cadence mournfully 
beautiful, falling upon the half-shocked 
ear, as west winds on the half-crushed 
rose-buds. In the speech to which we 
have before referred, where he pictured 
the mourning of Mexico, in the funeral 
songs of her dark daughters, chanting, 
“ Ah woe isme Alhama! for a thousand 
years,” the accents rung and moaned 


through that old Faneuil Hall, like the _ 


lamenting wail of a banished harpist, 
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sweeping the cords of his country’s me- 
mory. So universal and so mournful is 
the pathetic element of his delivery, 
that it would require no very wild flight 
of romance, to fancy Calliope herself, 
the muse of eloquence, mingling for ever 
with the tones of her most favored child, 
her own laments for her “lost art” of 
perfect oratory. 

, Mr. Choate’s “‘action,” as far as bodily 
|gesture and presence is concerned, does 
not materially aid his eloquence. Some 
orators’ pantomine is the perfect paint- 
ing of their thoughts; in the prophetic 
expression glancing o’er their face like 
shadows on a summer’s sea; in the dis- 
criminating gesture, each one telling its 
own story with perfect honesty; in the 
bodily bendings, appealing or enforcing, 
the whole story is told. As the man 
said who was somewhat deaf, and could 
not get near to Clay in one of his finest 
efforts, “I didn’t hear a word he said, 
but—Great Jehovah! didn’t .he make 
the motions?” But in Choate the deaf 
man looking at him, would see a gesture 
comparatively uniform, and chiefly ex- 
pressive only of degrees of energy, and 
a countenance mainly indicative of only 
more or less intensity of nervous pas- 
His countenance is by no means 
the looking-glass of his soul. It is too 
sallow and bilious; the deepest shadows 
alone are visible on its dark disk. 

He has, however, one extraordinary 
instrument of gesture, rarely if ever 
precedented; and that is his lege. For 
it is a frequent resort of his, by way of 
emphasis, to spring up, by bracing all his 
muscles, and settle himself down again 
on his heels, with a force which often 
actually shakes the whole court room. 

His voice is rich and deep, not reso- 
nant and metallic, a quality which all 
out-of-door speakers must have, but 
rather woody and deficient in “timbre.” 

With many orators the spring of the 
neck from the shoulders gives a great 
characteristic effect of manner, to the 
throwing out of their words. Webster's 
massive neck, springing from his shoul- 
ders like the solid oak, enforced every 
emphasis. Chatham’s lofty look ' was 
greatly due to the set of his head; and 
of Rachel, the tragedienne, itis said that 
a certain harmonious distance between 
her well-formed ear and her shoulders 
lends great effect to her correct gesticu- 
lation and her dignified movements. 
But Choate has hardly any elements of 
figure or person peculiarly favorable to 
oratory, except his eyes; they send forth 
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lightnings and sparkle and burn like a 
fire-eyed worshipper of the East. It is 
rather in spite of his physique, in spite 
of nature and his stars, as Pinckney said 
of Fox, that he is a first-class orator. 

And we think with great deference to 
so splendid an authority, that he rather 
makes a mistake in neglecting action, 
and relying too exclusively on mere ve- 
hemence, and weight of ear-filling words, 
and ear-catching thoughts. For, after 
all, for the mass of mankind, action, not 
composition, is the thing—oratory, not 
thetoric. The brilliant uniforms of the 
sunshine soldiery will do for a dress- 
parade, but they are in the way in battle; 
for business, for profit, for victory, we 
want the old grey coats, and no wadding 
but the solid bone and muscle in them. 
And if Demosthenes were to rise from 
his ashes in the tomb to-day, he could 
never say a better thing than he did, 
when thrice he answered the thrice 
asked question, What is the essence of 
oratory? ‘Action, action, action.” By 
action hé. meant no mere school of 
gesture, but every bodily element of 
expression of thought—the vocality, the 
passion, the whole movement. 

But we must conclude our article feel- 
ing, after all, great disappointment, that 
we can give no better idea of this strange 
and unprecedented orator. He cannot 
be daguerreotyped, he can only be hinted 
at, and as we once heard a painter say 
of a provokingly elusive face, you must 
make a memorandum of the countenance, 
and let fancy do. the rest. The faint 
idea which a literally exact speech re- 
ported would give, cannot be had, for 
no reporter can follow him, and after a 
speech he can’t tell what he said ;-—There 
are his copious notes to be sure, at your 
service, which he can’t read, and the 
man has yet to be born of. woman who 


There have been moments when, in 
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- speaking for the life of a man, he rose 


above himself, hig head grew classic and 
commanding, form towered up into 
heroic impressiveness, and then, indeed, 
he grasped the thunderbolt ; for then it 
was given him faintly to shadow forth 
that consummate eloquence, the dream 
and the ideal of Oicero;—the unap- 
proached combination of logic and learn- 
ing, and poetry and passion, and music 
and action, all in one flaming tide of 
oratorical power ; the most imposing form 
of power which God has ever given to 
man to show forth. 

Other jury advocates may surpass him 
in single points; but take him for all in 
all, we think he brings more varied and 
higher qualities, more intellectual weight 
of metal to the bar, than any man of 
our time who has made legal advocacy 
the almost exclusive theatre of his ener- 
gies and his fame. Erskine may have 
had more simple grace of diction and a 
more quiet and natural passion; Curran 
may have had an equally impassioned 
but more unstudied rush of fervor, in 
his Oeltic raptures; Ogden Hoffman may 
be more naturally. melodious in his 
rhythm, suggesting more vividly the fable 
of him who had a nest of singing-birds 
in his throat; and possibly Pinckney 
may have had a harder legal head, for 
laying the foundations .of his legal rhe- 
toric; but when we consider that he 
adds to so many forensic arts, such wide- 
varying intellectual accomplishment, al- 
most satisfying Cicero’s magnificent 
myth of him who should make himself 
most illustrious of orators, by first being 
the foremost man in every branch of 
learning which men could talk about— 
then we unhesitatingly rank him the 
first orator, as well as most formidable 
advocate, who now, in any quarter of 
the globe where the English language is 
spoken, is ever seen standing before the 
jury panel. 





UESTION ? no, never. I admitted thee 
As Arabs do,-an unexpected guest ; 
Frank welcome and repose I gave to thee,— 
Not much to give—but giving of my best. 
For I, like them, was also desert-dwelling, 
Too free and strong to dread disloyalty, 
Knowing the future, its own secret telling, 
Would lift in time the veil of destiny. 
In the wild tent till earliest morning staying, 
Concealed the name and purpose both may be— 
After that time, departure still delaying, 
Either to hide is base discourtesy. 
With Arab patience for Love’s sunrise, too, 
I waited, oh beloved—it brought me you. 














i we desire to feel the public pulse in 

England, we attend a parliamentary 

debate, or have a talk at the club; andin 
America we read the newspapers. There 
is a more amusing way of doing this in 
Paris, and that is by going to the balls. 

Dancing there is a function of life, a 

normal phase of national development ; 

it is what racing and boxing are in Brit- 
ain, and speechifying in the United 
States—a safety-valve for unappropriat- 

ed animal spirits, in the escape of which, 

when narrowly observed, we may trace 

the grade of the political thermometer. 

Balls in Paris are representative, and 
share the distinctions of society; the 

middle class, the ruling powers, and the 
fanatics of all ranks may find appropri- 
ate gyrations in their respective spheres. 
There were more than three thousand 
people at the Jardin d’Hiver when we 
entered ; the gas-light fancifully distrib- 
uted, the sparkling jets, cool vistas lead- 
ing into what seemed interminable 
groves, the oriental charm of numerous 
tropical plants, lamps among the trees— 
the extent, variety, verdure, and bril- 
liancy of the scene, were as characteris- 
tic of artificial magnificence as of en- 
joyable instincts. To an American eye, 
when at leisure to examine the details 
of a spectacle the general effect of which 
isso enchanting—the dearth of female 
beauty, the superior taste in dress, and 
the order and propriety of so mixed an 
assembly, are almost simultaneous dis- 
coveries, Here were met a fair repre- 
sentation of the Parisian bowryeoise ; and 
the serious zeal with which they engage 
in the pastime, the business-like process 
of the féte, assure us that, like so many 
children, the holiday antidote has, for 
the time atleast, neutralized the bane of 
political discontent. A long series of 
these entertainments, with a grand one 
at the Hotel Ville, in perspective, will 
keep their civic aspirations in check for 
the winter. From the comparatively 
subdued pleasures of the Jardin d’Hiver, 
we hastened to the Saturnalia of the 
Theatre Frangais. The bal masgué is 
the climax of Parisian social excitement. 
The domino reconciles many a giddy 
noddle to the loss of the liberty cap; to 
become a harlequin is some compensa- 
tion for failing to be a republican citi- 
zen; freedom from social restraint is, at 
least, secured ; fun, gallantry, and salta- 
tory possibilities enjoy a carnival, if rea- 


A BALL AT THE TUILERIES. 
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son and dignity keep lent; and, as we 
thread the giddy crowd, hear the gay 
laughter, and witness the extravagant 
pantomime, we comprehend the philoso- 
phy of amusement as a narcotic for rest- 
less believers in the doctrine of self-goy- 
ernment. The transition from the mu- 
nicipal salon to the imperial halls, from 
the theatre to the palace, teaches the 
same lesson. 

My window at Meurice’s, commanded 
a view of the Tuileries, and on the eve 
of the first ball under the Empire, as I 
gazed on those massive walls, and re- 
verted to the old tile manufactory whence 
their name is derived, the shadow of 
the dark Italian memories that cluster 
around its origin in the crimes of Catha- 
rine de Medicis, sinister, improvidert, 
and cruel, yet, like her family, devoted 
to art and letters, seemed to return ; then 
rose the noble image of Henry IV., who 
greatly extended their range, the brave 
soldier and tender lover, best of French 
kings, though influenced to evil, weak 
of purpose, and the slave of his passions, 
—stabbed at last by a street assassin. I 
thought of Louis XIV., who conipleted 
the grand gallery, with his memorable 
court, the astute cardinals, the brilliant 
authors, and frail beauties; of the mur- 
der of Louis XVI.’s Swiss guard at 
the portals; of the pavilion of Flora, 
where Bonaparte dwelt, and afterwards 
the restored king ; and of Louis Philippe, 
flying in disguise through the back door. 
The roll of carriages,.as they entered the 
gateway, announced the last of the thou- 
sand vicissitudes that mark the annals 
of the Tuileries. Where the triumph- 
ant mob once spread with fiendish ex- 
ultation, lony lines of soldiers were 
drawn up, and between them successive 
equipages rolled to the imposing en- 
trance. Elsewhere the vast court-yard 
was ominously still and deserted. 

Ascending that magnificezt staircase, 
the gorgeous display of flowers in the 
ante-room, so eloquently indicative of a 
gala, and the courteous throng of liv- 
eried attendants broke upon the sight 
with a more dazzling effect thus suddenly 
encountered after such a reverie; but 
the sensation of pleasurable abandon, 
natural to the vestibule of a festal scene, 
was checked, almost solemnized, by 
the appearance of so many armed and 
formal sentinels. It was like entering 
the precincts of an enchanted sphere, 
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where peril threatened while beauty 
lured; what if the dormant instinct for 
freedom should awake, or the vengeance 
of outraged humanity steal upon the 
hour of mirth? Pleasure seemed here 
akin to fear, and the serpent coiled be- 
neath the roses; here whence monarchs 
had fled in terror, and blood had 
stained the threshhold, the sceptre been 
wrested from the grasp, and the deluge 
of license overflowed. I paused, and 
looked down the vast suite of gilded sa- 
loons, from whose lofty and arched roofs 
hung a million flashing lamps, and over 
whose expansive floors were scattered 
groups in every variety of costume. The 
splendid interior of the palace had un- 
dergone a complete renovation; every 
cornice was bright with fresh gold, every 
seat and window with new tapestry. 

the most luxuriant art of the upholsterer 
could erase the memory as well as the 
vestiges which time had left on this an- 
cient home of royalty, the illusion would 
have been entire. Not a token remain- 
ed of the Bourbon dynasty, but every- 
where memorials of Bonaparte. 

On all sides is evident the policy of 
the nephew to revive the glory of his 
uncle. In the Salle de Marechauz, how 
each face and figure recalled his victo- 
ries! There was Davoust, the inflexi- 
ble disciplinarian ; St. Oyr, all impulse; 
Junot, whom we seem to have personal- 
ly known, from the vivid biography of 
his duchess; Ney, ‘the bravest of the 
brave,” whose courage is endeared by 
martyrdom; the brilliant Murat, whose 
rich uniform and gallant air symbolize 
the Italian campaigns; Macdonald, the 
immovable; Mortier, who defended, and 
Marmont, who surrendered Paris; Mas- 
sena, who held out so unwaveringly at 
Genoa; and Victor, the hero at Maren- 
go. The most careless eye among those 
gay dancers could not but fall upon these 
full-length martial portraits, that seemed 
to justify the presence of a kinsman of 
their chief in the palace now thrown 
open by imperial hospitality. Repre- 
sentatives of every country, rank, and 
profession, make up the throng. The 
Turk with jewelled turban, the olive 
cheek and dark eye of Italy, the mercu- 
tial Greek with Levantine cap, and em- 
broidered tunic; Albion’s fresh complex- 
ions; diplomatists in gold lace, old war- 
dogs, whose breasts are covered with or- 
ders, ladies with diamond coronets, and 
exquisite garlands, black-coated civilians 
—here whirling in giddy circles, there 
moving to and fro, now clustered in talk- 
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ative knots, and now scattered in lonel 
bewilderment—the whole flooded wi 
light, radiant with color, and swayed by 
the voluptuous swell of music from the 
choicest band in Europe. 

The company is a sign of the times. 
The most prominent individuals are am- 
bassadors, military officers, members of 
the Bonaparte family, and strangers with 
no interest in the scene except.as a pas- 
time. The elements of civic society 
represented are mainly finance and war; 
not one of the old nobdlesse, no great 
author, and few generals, with a European 
reputation are discoverable; the best 
blood and brain of the kingdom are at 
the chateaux, in exile, or secluded in do- 
mestic or learned retirement. The hand- 
some face of Marshall Ney’s son, the 
bizarre costume of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; the autocrat of wealth—Roths- 
child, the delicate beauty of a score of 
fair Americans, and the enormous display 
of jewels on the persons of fat dames, 
whose manners suggest that the palace 
circle is new to them, are the salient 
features of the assembly. The whole 
lacks the subdued polish of a less acci- 
dental prestige; one can read a sense of 
independence rather than of privilege 
in the bearing of many. The guests, 
though restrained by the courtesy that 
always rules a French assemblage, be- 
tray little deference and much well-bred 
nonchalance. Curiosity, not respect, is 
evidently the prevalent feeling. The 
dancers give themselves littic trouble to 
recognize any meaning in the entertaini- 
ment, except that of a public ball. The 
loungers act as if they had paid for their 
tickets. The free-and-easy style of re- 
publicanism somewhat incongruously 
blends with regal appointments. It is 
more like a democratic levee than an 
imperial reception; and amid all the 
splendor, it is impossible to glance around, 
without encountering something very 
blasé or decidedly parvenu. 

Ere the Emperor made his appearance 
I could not but muse of his antecedents. 
One of his intimates in New York, had 
often described to me their mutual prac- 
tice with fire-arms and the dexterity 
with which the poor adventurer used to 
load, prime, and discharge a musket in 
the back-yard of his obscure lodgings ; 
another, who had taste for a sleight of 
hand, also a dominant passion of the 
exile, recounted his tricks of legerdemain, 
and assured me that, thurgh his quondam 
friend was not much of a good fellow, 
he was a capital juggler; while a very 
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sociable lady complained that he only 
frequented her house to sit in gloomy 
abstraction; and an old gentleman to 
whom he had brought letters, praised the 
fatalistic hardihood with which he re- 
mained in a city made solitary by pesti- 
lence, and the cool facility he exhibited 
in getting in and out of rows, borrowing 
money and preserving a mysterious si- 
lence about his plans, sentiments and 
condition. Thus associated with the 
least intellectual accomplishments and 
with a youth of vagabondage, it required 
some effort of credulity to realize that 
the taciturn roysterer of New York was 
master of those brilliant halls, and the 
host at that imperial festival. There 
was another and more recent picture to 
render the contrast more dramatic. At 
every railway station in England, huck- 
sters thrust ia our faces Victor Hugo’s 
“ Napoleon the Little,” a masterpiece of 
invective, so that his'career branded 
with the scathing iron of sarcasm, was 
reénacted to the fancy, amid the present 
blandishments of his success. 

In the pauses of the music, the very 
terms of that withering arraignment 
seemed to proclaim an “equilibrium 
resting on iniquity "—the “ hand stained 
with blood which dips a finger in holy 
water,” a ruler destined for “ the hyena 
cage of history,” who “has committed 
an enormous crime, and yet remains 
paltry,” who erects a throne “with 
corpses beneath ;” whose political expe- 
dient “is compounding two hypocrisies 
—a military hypocrisy towards the 
army and a religious hypocrisy towards 
the clergy,” whose art is “to feign 
death,” whose master stroke of policy 
was that he “arrested and confined, 
against law, the representatives of the 
sovereign people:” the sum total of 
whose regiine is ‘‘ Jesuitism and corporal- 
ism,” who being “an ape,” did “ what 
the lion ‘dared not do;” and whose mis- 
sion is to “‘make mankind shrug their 
shoulders.” As these anathemas recurr- 
ed, I imagined the historian of the fu- 
ture, “ leading to posterity, by the ear,” 
the “nocturnal strangler of liberty.” I 
compared the brightness and placidity 
of the scene to the author’s fine image 
of the frozen Neva, and seemed to hear 
the first low rumble and shiver that fore- 
tell the breaking up and overflow of 
the fettered torrent. No wonder that 
men of aspiring thought and candid 
speech are banished from France. 

This freedom of criticism, like the 
observations excited by a new play, 
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united t6 such familiar passages jn 
the life of a political adventurer, gave 
a theatrical air to the whole scene, 
which was enhanced by the appearance 
of the hero, of what would be a comedy 
or melodrama, but for the tragic 
events antecedent to, and consequent 
upon his usurpation. At the first glance, 
Louis Napoleon, in his military costume, 
looked like a mere soldier ; his moderate 
stature, and an utter absence of any- 
thing like elegance of carriage, did not 
suggest rank. The light color of his 
hair and complexion indicate a German 
origin. A stiff, constrained, undemon- 
strative air, however appropriate to mar- 
tial character, is essentially the reverse 
of that which belongs, either to the at- 
tractive companion, or the man of 
genius. The only trace of the great 
Corsican was discernible in the manner 
in which the head is set on the shoulders, 
or rather the breadth and back ineli- 
nation of the latter. He moved slowly, 
but the calm action was less that of 
habitual dignity, than artificial con- 
straint. A more cold face it is difficult 
to imagine; a remarkable trait of the 
uncle was a power to discharge his 
features of all expression; but in the 
true outline and latent intensity of his 
extraordinary countenance, this occa- 
sional blankness was effective; in the 
nephew, it does not seem will alone that 
renders expression inscrutable, but na- 
ture. It is next to impossible to catch 
his eye, which lacks both fire and soft- 
ness, while a thick brown moustache 
entirely conceals the lines and workings 
of the mouth. There is muscle enough, 
but no token of nervous sensibility ; the 
natural language of the face and figure 
would be heavy, were it not for some- 
thing sinister and determined obvious in 
both. His maxim, that the lymphatics 
rule the world, is obviously derived from 
consciousness. Thus, the gait, manner, 
and physiognomy, by their complete 
want of freedom and vivacity, gave the 
impression of an actor, which the showy 
and glittering rooms confirmed; and 
when he bowed sturdily to some keen- 
eyed ambassador, took the hand of an 
old militaire, attempted a wan smile, 
led out Lady Conway or the Princess 
Mathilde and walked a quadrille, or 
seated himself on a divan—acts of a play 
suggested themselves to the imagination ; 
he seemed to be performing the king or 
duke of an opera, and not quite at home 
in the part, though anxious to be cor- 
rect, even to pedantic formality. It 
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was curious to note the observations of 
the crowd. “Just the man for France,” 
observed a student, “I saw him dis- 
mount at a guard-house last week, 
courteously take the musket from a 
soldier’s hand and shoot a bird on the 
wing. He knows how to make the 
army love him.” “Just the man for 
France,” said oue of his physicians; 
“he does not know what fear means; 
riding out daily in an open wagon, 
mingling here with a promiscuous 
throng—above precaution, though fully 
aware of danger. The other morning, 
I was in attendance very early. He 
came out of his chamber, and for the 
benefit of light, took a chair within two 
feet of the window. As we conversed, 
a man’s head suddenly appeared on the 
other side of the glass. I could not 
restrain an exclamation, and instinctively 
sprang aside—the idea of assassination 
flashing on my mind. The Emperor 
never started, or even looked surprised, 
but asked, in his usual tone: ‘ what do 
you suppose that fellow wants?’ It 
turned out, when the servants were 
called, that he was a window-cleaner, 
and ignorant which apartments were 
occupied by his majesty, had set his lad- 
der first at the casement where we 
were.” ‘He is just the man for France,” 
observed a wealthy lace-merchant, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his forehead, 
“see how he has improved the city; 
what a splendid street is the Rue Rivoli, 
and how fast the Louvre is approaching 
the Tuileries!” “He is just the man 
for France,” repeated a young officer, 
“how generously he treats us!” and he 
pointed to an order in his button-hole ; 
“the best ruler we ever had,” echoed a 
pretty woman daintily arrayed, “how 
splendid were those féfes, last summer, 
at St. Cloud, and is not this charming ?” 
“He preserves law and order,” said a 
banker, “ trade flourishes ;” “ they are a 
fickle people and need the curb,” re- 
marked an Englishman; ‘it’s Provi- 
dence,” declared a baroness of the new 
nobility, “ Bonaparte’s star is in the 
ascendant.” ‘It was a question between 
anarchy and despotism,” remarked a 
journalist; “everybody is content,” 
said an abbé, “except atheists and 
authors.” “The Faubourg St. Germain,” 
chimed in a fair denizen of the Chaussé 
d’Antin “is obsolete; the Emperor 
recognises merit before birth.” “ Ja- 
inais bal plus beau,” announced the next 
Morning’s journal, “n’avait eu lieu; 
les dispositions avaient été admirable- 
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ment prises, et la féte ordonnée avec un 
goit parfait. Sa Majesté a dansé plu- 
sieurs fois.” 

Partisans of the Emperor justify his 
usurpation, by alleging the corruption 
of the Chambers, and. the design of that 
body to interfere with the army, and 
in fact, the imminence of treason, re- 
quiring a sudden and bold exercise of 
power; had not the executive then 
seized the government, they argue that 
bloody anarchy would have desolated 
the kingdom, and lawless ambition 
brought dismay and ruin upon all the 
interests of social life. Admitting the 
truth of such reasoning, a crisis like this 
affords no valid excuse for the absolute 
retention of authority, and the total dis- 
regard of popular rights; neither can the 
force and favor of circumstances be 
made, by the most ingenious casuistry, 
to exalt the character of a ruler in the 
scale of moral or political eminence. In 
vain do we seek in the course of the 
President, from the day of his solemn 
inaugural oath to maintain a republican 
constitution, to that when he declared 
himself absolute, a single proof of disin- 
terested rectitude. His means have 
been intrigue and military force, his end 
individual power. We can discover no 
original greatness, such as his parasites 
claim, in the girding up of his loins intosol- 
dier-like trim, his patronage of fire-arms, 
his embellishments of the city, his in- 
scrutable policy, and imitative harangues. 
The old machinery of despotism only, is 
apparent; and if it be indeed true that 
the elastic and brave spirit of the nation 
is so debased, as to be capable of no other 
discipline, if the requisite wisdom and 
virtue are wanting for their self-govern- 
ment; and this man is a providential 
master—there yet remains no ground 
for admiration of him, and for them, 
only pity. For an educated freeman of 
the nineteenth century, and especially 
an American, to be cajoled by the organ 
of such a government, and place reliance 
on the dicta of the Moniteur, yield to 
the blandishments of regal jétes, the 
worn out masquerade of priests and 
orders, the physical renovation of the 
metropolis, and above all, to be seduced 
into admiration of or even acquiescence in 
the casual triumph of Louis Napoleon, 
through a blind devotion to material 
success, argues a temper so void of mag- 
nanimity, a way of thinking so con- 
temptible, that they befit only serfs and 
hucksters, and disgrace the liberal and 
humane. It.is lamentable to note, in 
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this age, such a want of discrimination 
between circumstances and character, 
expediency and right, success and merit, 
truth and falsehood. 

There is a prevalent distrust of the 
legitimacy of this restorer of the Bona- 
parte dynasty ; bon sang ne peut mentir, 
say the disappointed republicans in pro- 
testing against the farcical voting upon 
which his imperial authority is declared, 
by his advocates, to rest; and they con- 
sole themselves by assuming his igno- 
minious downfall as certain: ‘ Dieu 
n’est pas pour les brigands; il leur ac- 
corde, parfois, un éphémére triomphe, 
afin de rendre leur punition plus écla- 
tante et leur chute plus ignomineuse.” 

When centralization is the method of 
rule, power is within the grasp of any 
unprincipled and bold political adven- 
turer in whom the executive authority 
happens to be vested. The process visi- 
ble at Paris on the third of December, 
should be a perpetual warning against 
such a concentrated distribution of politi- 
cal and official power. When the sol- 
diers surrounded the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the unarmed representatives were 
wholly at their mercy, and so secret was 
the maneeuvre, that not a dozen specta- 
tors witnessed the seizure of their per- 
sons; when this act of perfidy was 
effected, forth from the Elysée rode the 
usurper, and although vive la republique!/ 
was shouted under his horse’s nose, alert 
policemen and mounted guards with 
sabres and rifles, easily kept off the 
crowd, Unusual nerve was doubtless 
requisite; but even the animal courage 
of Louis Napoleon was not adequate to 
conceal his agitation; “pailido come 
un re sul trono” as Alfieri would have 
said, he faced the chained tempest; then a 
few cannon raked the streets and the 
thing was done; there only remained 
the chance of assassination and the in- 
dignation of honest freemen. 

One would really imagine that politi- 
cal wisdom, national development, the 
relation of civil liberty to individual 
good, were mere vague theories of no 
practical significance: that nations, like 
men, outgrow and forget the dreams of 
their youth; and that the ideal of desira- 
ble government, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was a military despot who knows 
how to employ, exile, and shoot malcon- 
tents, institute an efficient police, and 
encourage the religious orders; build 
new streets, improve old ones, silence 
the press, amuse and frighten the people 
by turns, cajole ministers, and make a 
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tool of the legislature; so that there is 
no disturbance, and every one is free to 
buy and sell, work and play—do every- 
thing but make their own laws, and 
utter their true thought. 

There is one argument, however, that 
even material utilitarians cannot evade, 
and that is the temporary nature of such 
arule. It is, at best, a system of expe- 
dients, containing no element of progres- 
sive and permanent good. Think of the 
balance of society suspended on the 
thread of one man’s life! Conservatives 
tremble when they speculate on the 
death of the Emperor. All his attempts 
to bring back the prestige of his great 
namesake’s era, though gratifying to 
national vanity, accuse the dearth of 
glory which now hangs over France like 
an eclipse. The splendid mausoleum of 
Napoleon, the new statue of Josephine, 
the brilliant inauguration of Ney’s monu- 
ment, only serve to turn backward the 
gaze of the people, and baffle its per- 
spective ken. It proves, too, an incon- 
gruous experiment to unite the rites and 
trappings of empire to the modes of 
thinking which obtain in the present 
age. The friar’s garments that flutter 
in the breeze to-day, seem like obsolete 
raiment hurted up for a masquerade, in 
a city where the eloquent Coquerel ex- 
horts, with all the simple fervor of a 
Protestant minister, and, by the daily 
beauty of his life, illustrates the primi- 
tive truths of Christianity. Neither is it 
possible to retrograde completely; the 
troops which Louis Napoleon supports 
at Rome for the Pope’s protection, have 
proved an inadequate bribe; and his 
Holiness refuses to annoint the imperial 
head, until Protestant rites are prohibited 
by edict in France. 

His system dies with him because it 
is but the artificial revival of an effete 
civilization. Meantime, to pretend to 
recognize greatness in a career which 
embodies no principle of advancement 
or consistency, is to insult humanity. 
It is an old and an easy abuse of power, 
for the head of an army to fence him- 
self round with bayonets; the treasona- 
ble device of a military usurper, not the 
inspiration of a statesman. Cromwell 
did it when he broke up the English 
parliament; Napoleon the first, when 
he dispersed the assembly; but each 
drowned the execrations of the people 
whose confidence they abused, by the 
shouts of their victorious armies, which 
they led on to victories that strengthened 
the foundation and enlarged the domain 
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of national power. Louis Napoleon has 
vindicated his bloody stratagem by no 
such achievements. That he is shrewd 
and no coward, is the highest praise he 
deserves; that he has too much sense to 
run directly counter to the public welfare, 
is evident; that he understands how to 
take advantage of circumstances, and, by 
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secret resolution, to undermine second- 
rate men of influence in the State, 
has been demonstrated; but it is a dis- 
grace to the age and to the universal sen- 
timent of mankind, to confound such 
ability and conduct as this, with the 
triumphs of patriotic statesmen and 
gifted heroes. 





THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


66 IZZ-Z-Z—whip ! 
I must not slip ”— 
And the steam-king buckles, and holds his breath, 
And braces his sinews for life or death, 
And clenches his bands, 
Like a pair of hands, 
To the long iron rail stretched out before ; 
While his elbows bend and his body shakes, 
And out of his nostrils the black clouds pour— 
And says he, “‘ we’re off if nothing breaks.” 
So he clears his throat with a terrible scream, 
And tries his wheels; 
And like some huge monster we see in a dream—- 
A Oyclops, a hydra, a comet at play— 
Through city and country he gallops away, 
With his long train switching behind at his heeis. 


‘** How many people, I pray, grim sir, 
an, woman and child, 
Bearest thou at thy back with less rumble and stir 
Than an omnibus makes in its surges wild ?” 
“ Five hundred or more,” replies the steam-king ; 
“ And ’twould be very easy for me to fling 
All this multitude up to the moon— 
_ Up to the moon, or down in the deep 
For a royal crash, or a dreamless sleep— 
I could do it very soon.” 


And on he goes, belching fire and smoke, 
Over the hills and leaping the water ; 
Shaking his sides as his whistle woke 
Pale fear in mother and daughter. 
On, and on, over precipice steep, 
And up the mountains he urges his way ; 
He clings to the crags like a goat or sheep, 
And sports where the catamounts play. 
But anon he turns to the valleys again ; 
He has soared with the eagles long enough, 
He has taken 2 fancy to snuff the plain— 
To look at the clover and fields of grain— 
So he sprinkles his back and shakes out his mane, 
And puff! puff! 
A fary is on him—he’s struck by the sun-— 
He shrieks and flies like a crazy one— . 
With a scream and a bound 
He is underground ; 
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And five hundred people go with him below, 
As he dives amain to cool his brain 
In the nether realms, five minutes or so, 
And anon he’ll be up again. 


On, on, no sleep—no rest; 
He-never complains, he never tires; 
But, a cold-water king, he does his best 
To quench with water his inward fires. 
He says, ‘*’Tis cold-water that makes me strong ;” 
And he sings its praises in jubilant song ; 
“ Cold water! cold water! 
Whiz-z-z—whip—whew ! 
Each father and son, each mother and daughter, 
Drink cold water and never get blue— 
You’d never get blue, if you only knew 
How Old Nick and his boys are after you!” 


No epicure he, the great steam-king ; 
Confections and pies, 
Beef and plum-pudding, he never tries ; 
But takes the plain fare that the firemen bring, 
And works right on while he eats his dinner, 
But dislikes to be scrimped like any sinner. 
A mountain pine might serve him one hour ; 
A Mauch Chunk coal-bed twenty-four. 
Night troubles him not, nor heat, nor cold ; 
The storm may rage, he careth not. 
Clouds may the starry vault infold, 
The moon be all forgot. 
But he, the monarch of the night, 
Lighting his path with his terrible eye, 
Toils steadily on as though ’twere light, 
O’er dangerous sloughs and mountains high— 
Canadian forests or Georgian sands, 
New England hills or prairie lands. 
From Boston to York, from York to the Lakes, 
He waves his streamer of fiery flakes ; 
And beyond where rolls the father of rivers, 
In the land of mosquitoes, pork and fleas, 
Where fever and ague sits and shivers, 
And the corn grows up to trees. 
Still beyond are the mountains of Ararat, 
Where the Ark rested and couldn’t get off! 
Where the buffalo plays with the panthor-cat, 
And the north wind goes to cough. 
*Tis the great backbone of the Continent, 
But at its foot on the other side, 
Softer zephyrs the gods have sent, 
And a calm Pacific tide. 
Have you heard of Ophir? that is it,— 
Have you heard of Golconda? ’tis the same— 
Of Eldorado, where diamonds sit, 
Thick as stars wher the stars are lit, 
And wink with their eyes of flame ? 
That is the country I have in my eye, 
After which madmen and mad-ams sigh ; 
The sands of whose rivers are running gold ; 
And where Hope, cased in amber, never grows old. 
E’en the sun, as he quits that golden State, 
Sinks down to rest through a golden gate. 
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But ho, all ye people, awake! awake! 
And see what a leap for the steam-king to take! 
He has put on his boots and combed back his hair, 
And is hungrily snuffing the mountain air ; 
And he says, ‘“‘ As sure as my ribs are iron, 
Let Congress say, 
They'll clear the way, 
And in vain shall foes the path environ ; 
For to see San Francisco I have a notion, 
And I'll go with a bound from ocean to ocean.” 


Canhe mow? Ah yes—the steam-king can mow, 

He can handle a scythe, or a rake, or a hoe; 

He can fell the mightiest forest oaks, 

And work them alike into beams or spokes. 

He can turn the wheels of a thousand mills— 
Where the white flour makes the miller white, 
Where the glowing forge flashes red on the night, 

Where the factory-girl fills 

Her bobbins and reels, and wizard looms, 

With purple and white, 

With cotton and woolen, and linen bright, 

With webs for the brides and webs for the grooms ; 

Where the miner toils and the black gnomes keep 

Their revels in caverns so dark and deep, 

In the maw of the earth, that the day-god’s eye, 

With the glory of morning can never come nigh. 

Heavy or light he careth not 

So you give him work to do. 

His sledge-hammer blows fall heavy and hot, 

Or he pegs 4 little child’s shoe: 
He bores a mountain, or digs a canal, 
Or forges a pin as well. 


He boasts, besides, I can handle a ship: 
I know every dip 
That a bucket can make: 
And I care not for canvas to catch the wind, 
Nor masts, nor rigging, nor ropes to bind. 
Make all fast that nothing will break— 
Beams of wood and iron all new— 
And good and true 
A man at the helm, and a man at the lead, 
And I will be sure to go-ahead.” 


So off he walks upon the blue sea, 

Whistling a stave to the hoarse north wind, 
Snapping his thumbs like a Yankee free, 

And throwing the spray ; till old Neptune, blind, 
With his head in a whirl and reckoning wild, 
Yields up his crown like a conquered child. 

The great steam-king ! 

A triple-crowned monarch is he! 

And away he goes where the surges sing, 

‘“* Old England rules the sea.” 

—The song is hushed, and a thousand eyes 
Gaze in mute wonder as he flies. 


He compasses the Atlantic broad, 
He doubles the capes to eastern Ind; 
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The islanders call him the fiery god ; 
But he leaves the Indian seas behind, 
And dashes across the Pacific main ; 
And early in the morn, 
With a scream, and a shout, and a whiz again, 
He rounds the icy Horn. 


Great monarch of land and sea! 
Pray, whence is thy wondrous power? 


“* Look into thyself,” says he, 


“ Body and spirit, I’m the shadow of thee; 
But thou art king, and thine the imperial dower. 
Burnished iron, and steel, 


Piston, lever, and wheel, 


Chambers of water, chambers of fire, 

Arms and sinews, that nothing can tire, 
Powerless and silent for ever must be, 

Were it not for my Spirit, by fire set free ;— 
All Progress is born of Mystery.” 
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TOLERATION. 


N° part of the colonial history of Mas- 
sachusetts is more painful to con- 
template, than that which records the 
persecution of the various schismatics 
that arose from time to time to disturb 
the unity of the religious commonwealth. 
The intolerant bigotry of the dominant 
class has been so long the theme of 
invective, of taunt, satire and jest, that 
no one who would attack New England, 
however illiterate he may be, is at a loss 
as to where to deal a blow. On the 
eee of government, as now estab- 
ished, the conduct of the Puritans was 
indefensibly atrocious. No one will be 
hardy enough to attempt their justifica- 
tion, unless the deprecatory apologies of 
certain ultra-sectarians are to be so cone 
sidered. The common assertion that 
other sects persecuted also, is not a valid 
excuse; for, in the first place, the rule 
was not universal; neither the Quakers 
nor Baptists showed any similar intole- 
rance in Pennsylvania or Rhode Island; 
and besides, the Puritans claimed to be 


separate from the world and its sinful . 


usages, and challenged comparison by 
another and higher standard, the Scrip- 
tures of inspiration. It will not be 
denied, we think, that they wholiy mis- 
apprehended or perverted the spirit of 
the New Testament, and construed the 


words of Him “ who spake as never man 
spake,” rather with the spirit of Joshua 
smiting the Oanaanites, than with the 
heavenly charity of “ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” In this phase of religious 
development they were not, as is com- 
monly claimed, in advance of their age. 
We are verging upon debatable ground, 
and therefore will look at the subject 
from another standpoint, 

Most persons who are familiar only 
with the orderly arrangement of modern 
society, wherein the relative rights and 
duties of the rulers and people have been 
carefully defined, are astonished at the 
interference of government in matters of 
religion two centuries ago, since it 
appears to be so palpably an overstepping 
of the line of duty—an invasion of the 
inherent rights of the subject. But it is 
to be remembered that these notions are 
of modern origin, so far as their recog- 
nition by government is concerned. If 
an individual had given offence “in the 
good old colony times,” whether against 
the published laws or not, the punish- 
ment was pretty sure to fall, on some 
pretext. And, as the court had the 
whole armory of the Mosaic code at 
command, it would be strange if some 
effectual weapon were not found for the 
occasion. The ideas of most people, even 
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of reading people, are somewhat vague as 
to the origin of constitutions as a basis of 
government. Many still believe in the 
theory of a social compact—that in a 
state of original anarchy, men assembled 
and improvised constitutions, as lads do 
for debating clubs. In fact, no consti- 
tution was ever so made, except on 
paper; and no such instrument could 
ever be put into practical operation, any 
more than one of the thousand contri- 
vances for maintaining perpetual motion. 
Constitutions are the result of the ex- 
perience of society—of the necessity of 
distributing the powers of government, 
so that each branch, in the exercise of 
its proper functions, may keep the others 
in their own sphere. There is no other 
escape from despotism ; and we believe 
that the sway of one despot is preferable 
to that of a larger number. The early 
records of Massachusetts are full of 
instruction on these points. The whole 
history of the State has been a series of 
experiments. In many- things, the Puri- 
tans ‘builded wiser than they knew.” 
For instance, the institution of towns, 
local corporations, confessedly the chief 
element of liberty and power in New 
England, was not the result of wise fore- 
cast, nor of experience as to the value of 
municipal institutions in cherishing a 
spirit of freedom as against the growth 
ofa central power; it was not perhaps 
an accident, but it arose from other 
causes. The controlling idea of the 
Colony, was to promote the service of 
God. Accordingly, whenever land was’ 
granted to settlers, it was in adjacent 
tracts, not generally more than two 
hundred acres each ; and it was an indis- 
pensable condition to the license for set- 
tlement, that a learned and faithful minis- 
ter should be provided to dispense the 
Word of Life. To secure constant 
attendance at meeting, and to prevent 
danger from Indians by dispersion, the 
Court ordained that no dwelling should 
be located more than a mile from the 
meeting-house, This clustering system 
prevailed until after the extirpation of 
the Indian tribes, and the establishment 
of passable roads. Thus New England 
stew up a congeries of towns, 

80, in nearly every particular, came 
the forms under which government now 
ucts. A few leading principles com- 
menced with the political system of the 
tony, and have survived all the subse- 
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quent changes. But the particular forms 
into which these original ideas have been 
ramified and moulded, have been wholly 
the result of circumstances which could 
not have been foreseen nor provided for. 
The principle of free, annual elections 
has remained without change; but hardly 
another idea has been permanent, except 
under the iron rule of the royal govern- 
ors. It would be endless to enumerate 
all the changes that were made or pro- 
posed. A pure democracy, or gathering 
of all the freemen; two branches of the 
law-making power, as in the English 
Parliament; the French idea of a single 
representative body; trials civil and 
criminal by jury, and without; Judges 
chosen annually, and appointed for lite; 
together with innumerable alterations in 
the details of every department—these 
have been but so many studies for the 
great work since completed.* 

In all these seemingly confused and 
unmethodical experiments, one fact may 
be observed: the powers properly belong- 
ing to each department have been gradu- 
ally separated, as by galvanic agency the 
organic elements cluster about the pro- 
per pole. These matters are now pretty 
well settled. A legislative body that 
should presume to exercise judicial and 
executive powers also would not be 
tolerated; if no other remedy availed, it 
would be overthrown by revolution. 

Minnesota, within a few months after 
admission into the Union, will commence 
governmental operations nearly as sys- 
tematically as an older State; in some 
respects, more so. Minnesota will not 
send into Iowa to catch a rebellious 
heretic, because he has written an insult- 
ing letter to the government, as Massa- 
chusetts once sent into Rhode Island; 
her clergy will not be asked to expound 
the Constitution ; the law-making power 
will not be arbiter of life and death 
without appeal; religious or a 
opinions will be no ground for fines, 
whipping or mutilation. From all these 
and similar errors and absurdities, the 
new State will beexempt. These are the 
results of two centuries of painful ex- 
perience; and what Massachusetts has 
suffered, has benefited not herself alone, 
but the whole family of States. No-one 
will claim, therefore, that a comparison 
between the jurisprudence of Massachu- 
setts in 1650, and that of Minnesota in 
1850, would be at all just. But yet, 





*The use of the word “completed,” must be understood as not being absolute. No constitution can be 
aid to be completed ; for none can be made to last longer than a generation. 
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much of that feeling—an unconscious 
tria] of the institutions and conduct of 
the past by the ideas of the present— 
will be found to enter into our estimate 
of the Puritan character, in reference to 
religious intolerance and other forms of 
tyranny. 

Phere is one other idea, connected 
with the union of civil with ecclesiastical 
power, which deserves to be presented ; 
especially, because it was put forward 
by the government of Massachusetts in 
a public vindication of its course against 
the Quakers. And that is, that the 


Puritans came to America for liberty of 
conscience—only for themselves. New 
England was not to be an asylum for the 


oppressed—except for the orthodox in 
faith. They did not want their godly 
community to receive those “more fit 
to ruin a commonwealth than to build 
up one.” They drew up their creed with 
rigorous precision, 


“ Fenced it round about with ‘ the Lord thus saith,’” 


and ordained it for all the churches. 
Only the “sound in faith and blameless 
in life,” as the records have it, were 
eligible as deputies; and, as before 
stated, church membership was an in- 
dispensable condition to . becoming a 
freeman. Persons whose ideas were at 
variance with the one true creed might 
keep up a busy thinking, but were not 
allowed to argue, less they should seduce 
the unstable. According to Puritan 


notions 
wc “ The right 


Of privately judging means simply, that light 
Has been granted to me for deciding on you, 
And in happier times before Atheism grew 

The deed contained clauses for cooking you too.” 


Massachusetts was like a club-house, 
where, if you did not like the ry ee 
the rules or the wine, you had simply 
the liberty of leaving; you never 
dreamed of asking the directors to make 
any change on your account, for it was 
not to please you that the institution was 
founded. Under such discipline it grew 
up a godly state, strong in industry, 
energy, faith, and integrity; but also of 
necessity dogmatical and intolerant. It 
is useless, we think, to rest the matter on 
any other ground. Every fact in the 
colonial history, every line of the MSS. 
Records, and of private journals, is in 
harmony with this idea. The broader 
views of modern times—the divorce of 
Church and State, freedora of thought 
.and expression, equal rights to all, exclu- 
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sive privileges to none—these were, to 
say the least, but faintly foreshadowed 
in the conduct and expressed opinions 
of Massachusetts rulers in 1650. We 
oo from the MSS. Records (vol. 4, p. 

17, Oct. 1659), a few paragraphs of the 
official vindication of the execution of 
Quakers who had returned from: banish- 
ment. 


“There is no man that is possessed of house or 
land wherein he hath just title and propriety as his 
owne, but he would Count it unreasonably injurious 
that another, who had no authority thereto, should 
Intrude and enter into his house without his the ow- 
ners Consent; yea, and when the ownor doth ex- 
pressly prohibit & forbidd the same, wee say when 
the man that so presumes to enter hath no authoritie 
thereto. ffor if it were a Constable or other officer 
legally Authorized, sueh an one might indeed enter, 
notwithstanding the household's dissent or charge 
to the contrary. But for them that haue no authoritye 
the case is otherwise; and if such an one should 
presume to enter into another mans house & habi- 
tation, he might Justly be Impleaded as a Theife or 
an vsurper. and if in case of such violent assault 
the ownor should se defendendo slay the yl 
& Intruder, his blood would be vpon his owne head. 
And if private persons may in case shed the blood 
of such Intrudts, may not the like be graunted unto 
them that are the public keeprs & guardians of the 
Commonwealth ?” 


We have but few extracts from the 
Records to present in relation to perse- 
cution for opinion’s sake. Not that in- 
stances are wanting; from the first 
organization of the government confor- 
mity to the faith and practice of the 
majority was strictly enforced; but a 
collection of all the various cases would 
be interesting only to the theologian, or 
to the zealous antiquarian. 

Roger Williams -was the first and most 
eminent of the sectaries banished from 
the colony of the Bay. His opinions 
were without doubt nearer to the stan- 
dard of the New Testament than were 
those of his persecutors. To his ever- 
lasting honor, Hubbard (a bitter theolo- 
gical opponent) records that 





“He affirmed also, that magistrates had nothing 
to do with matters of the first table [man’s duty to 
God] but only the second, [man’s duty to man); 
and that there should be a general and 
toleration of all religions, and for any man to be 
punished for any matters of his conscience, was 
persecution.” 


He seems to have been somewhat 
influenced by the notions of the Familists, 
who were a brotherhood of non-resist- 
ants, professing to be controlled only by 
the spirit of Love. Hence the arbitrary 
conduct of the Puritan magistrates was 
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exceedingly distasteful to him. Under 
his influence a circular letter was writ- 
ten from the church of Salem, which 
reflected so severely upon the tyranny 
of the government, that the General 
Court in a rage disfranchised the town, 
and refused to allow the presence of a 
deputy until a majority of the freemen 
there signed a recantation. He was 
firm against all forms and ceremonies. 
The English church he especially dis- 
liked, and refused all ogy with its 
dergy. Regarding even the cross as a 
oapistoal emblem, he persuaded John 
Endicott to cut it out of the ensign. 
This incident forms the basis of one of 
the most striking of Hawrnorne’s 
“Twice Told Tales.” Like all great, 
earnest souls, he did not lack in the self- 
reliant force which prompts the re- 
former to set his single self against the 
world. Rev. John Ootton, the most 
eminent minister of the colony, said of 
him, “If he had not looked upon him- 
self as one that had received a clearer 
illumination and apprehension of the 
state of Christ’s kingdom and of the 
purity of the church communion than 
all Christendom besides, he would ne- 
ver have taken upon him, as usually his 
manner was, to’ give public advertise- 
ment and admonition to all men, whe- 
ther meaner or of more public note and 
place, of the corruptions of religion, 
which himself observed both in their 
judgments and practices.” The ene- 
mies of the prophet Nathan, of Luther, 
and of Knox would probably have the 
same objection to urge against the di- 
rectness of their preaching. Perhaps, 
however, there was some ground to be- 
lieve with his neighbors in Essex County, 
that “he was divinely mad; as if his 
too much zeal, as Festus said of Paul’s 
too much learning, had made him beside 
himself.” Oertain it is that his perpen- 
dicularity, so to speak, because so un- 
bending, that, one by one, he cut off his 
former friends from fellowship, until he 
came near arriving at unity, in a diffe- 
rent sense from that which he had 
timed at. The General Oourt finally 
took the matter in hand and sentenced 
him to banishment. The order is as 
follows : 

“Whereas, Mr, Roger Williams, one of the Elders 
of the Church at Salem, hath broached & dyvulged 
dyvers newe & dangerous Opinions against the 
Aucthoritie of Magistrates, as also writt l’res of defa- 
magon both of the Magistrates and Churches here, 
& that before any conviccon, & yet mainetain- 
tth the same without retracgon, It is therefore or- 
dered that the said Mr. Williams shall depte out of 
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this Jurisdicgon within sixe weekes nowe nexte en- 
suing, weh, if he neglect to forme, it shalbe lawful 
for the Gou’nr & two of the Magistrates to sende 
him to some place out of this Jurisdiccon, not to re- 
turn any more without license from the Court.”— 
Mass. Records, vol. 1, p. 168. 1635. 


Notwithstanding his banishment, Rog- 
er Williams lived on terms of amity with 
the colony, and rendered important ser- 
vices, especially by giving warning of the 
— intentions of his Indian neigh- 

rs. 

John Green, one of Williams’s disciples, 
at Providence, was arraigned while on a 
visit in Boston, for words spoken in de- 
rogation of the magistrates and minis- 
ters. He was fined, sent home, and or- 
dered not to return. After reaching 
Providence, he wrote a letter back to 
the government, in which their princi- 
e and conduct were pretty severely 

andled. Whereupon the Oourt 
an order enjoining him not to set foot 
within its jurisdiction again at his peril; 
and furthermore, they ordained that any 
of the inhabitants of the Providence 
Plantation (who were all supposed to en- 
tertain similar views), found within the 
limits of Massachusetts, should be ar- 
rested and imprisoned, not to be liberat- 
ed till they should p themselves of 
holding to the herelieal and disrespect- 
ful opinions of Mr. John Green! One 
would think that tyranny itself could 
not go further; but the case following 
is worse in fact than the preceding is on 


paper. 
There was a settlement of separatists 


and familists near the present town of 
Pawtucket, of which Samuel Gorton and 
Randall Holden were the leading spirits. 
Their residence was plainly out of the 
jurisdiction of the colony of Massachu- 
setts, they neither being subject to its 
laws nor receiving its protection. It is 
difficult at this time to arrive at any ac- 
curate knowledge of their tenets, or of 
the origin of the difficulty with the gov- 
ernment of the Bay. Their difficulties 
with two Indian sagamores, Pumhom 
and Sacononoco, who were tributaries to 
the colony, was made the pretext for 
their arrest. When once at Boston, the 
wrongs of the Indians seem to have 
been forgotten, and the deadly heresies 
of the prisoners only remembered. Pre- 
vious to the arrest. of Gorton, he had 
written a letter in answer to the com- 
plaints against him, in which his reli- 
gious opinions were set forth. This was 
the ground of the charge against him, 


which follows: 
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“Upon much examination & Serious considera- 
tion of yor writings wth yor answers about them; 
wee do charge you to bee a blasphemous enemy of 
the true religion of or lord Jesus Christ and his holy 
ordinances, & also of all civill authority among 
the people of god, & perticulerly in this iurisdic- 
tion."—Mass, Records, vol. 2, p, 89. 1641. 


The last clause doubtless contains the 
gist of the matter : 

“Sama: Gorton & his Comps * * * * were 
writunto * * * * tocome to or Cort & there 
make answers to the #ticulars, to wch they returned 
no other but contemptuous & disdainfull answers, 
whereupon 8 commissioners weresentto * * * * 
see satisfaction made wth security to bring their 
Psons."—Jb. Vol. 2,p. 40. 1641. 


The “ security to bring their persons,” 
was a guard of 40 soldiers, who captured 
the chiefs of thesettlement, nine in num- 
ber, and broughtaway their cattle. At the 
trial nothing was urged against the pris- 
oners except their heretical opinions. 
Nevertheless, “all the magistrates, save 
three,” says Gov. Winthrop, “were of 
opinion that Gorton ought to die, but, 
the greatest number of the deputies dis- 
senting, that vote did not pass.” The 
following is the sentence of the court: 

“It is Ordered that Samu: Gorton shalbe confined 
to Charlestowne, there to bee set on worke, & to 
weare such boults or irons as may hindr his escape. 
* * #® inthe meane timeif hee * * * either 
by speech or writing, publish, declare or maintaine 
any of the blasph or abominable heresies 
wherewth hee hath bene charged, * * * or shall 
re®ach or reve the Churches of or lord Jesus Christ 
in these United Colonies * * hee shall be comitted 
to prison, till the next Cort of Assistants * * * 
tryed bya iury * * * and upon his convixion 
thereof, shalbee condemned to death & executed. 
8rd of the 9 mo., 1643."—Jb. 

“It is ordered that all such cattle of Samu: Gor- 
tons and John Greens as haue bene seized or shal- 
bee seized for the satisfaction of charges as the 
Country hath bene put unto by * * fetching 
them in, & other charges about the tryall in the 
Court, & expenses in the prison or otherwise, 
shalbee appraised and sould to the most advantage 
and disposed of accordingly, & the overplus to 
be reserved by the Treasurer towards their main- 
tenance.’’—Jb. p. 41. 

His associates were similarly treated 
in other towns. But the care of them 
soon becoming burdensome, they were 
sent away to England. Winthrop gives 
an additional reason. ‘At the next 
court they were all sent away, because 
we found that they did corrupt some of 
our people, especially the women, by 
their heresies.” 

It little becomes the writer, himself 
of the Puritan stock, to enlarge upon 
tyranny like this. The charity of silence 
would be the only screen against the in- 
dignation of posterity ; the truth of his- 
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tory must not be warped or suppressed 
even to serve the desires of filial piety, 
The extreme unfairness of Hubbard, in 
whom the odium theologicum seems to 
have amounted almost to a disease, may 
be inferred from the manner in which 
he has attempted to gloss over this trang- 
action. After recounting Gorton’s de- 
fence of his doctrines, he says: “ This 
being all the satisfaction was like to be 
had of this Gorton and his companions, 
after all their insolencies and injuries, 
they were detained for a time about Bos- 
ton, at several towns, whither they were 
sent, and where they had more civil en- 
tertainment than they deserved, all the 
time of their continuance there,” eto, 
The whole relation shows that Hubbard 
like many other clerical historians, is not 
to be implicitly trusted, where the in- 
terests of the church are concerned. 

We have not space at this time to do 
more than make a passing allusion to 
Mrs. Hutchinson. We have read all that 
pertains to her trial with attentive in- 
terest, and have yet to learn wherein she 
differed in opinion from the straitest 
Calvinist in the Bay. She had a fervid 
imagination, great fluency of language, 
and undoubted piety. Even Hubbard is 
constrained to say, “‘ This gentlewoman 
was of a nimble wit, voluble tongue, 
eminent knowledge in the Scriptures, of 
great charity, and notable helpfulness,” 
etc. She was evidently in advance of 
her age; were she now living, she would 
perhaps attend the conventions to de- 
claim upon the wrongs of her sex. We 
suppose that most clergymen consider 
Rev. Antoinette Brown a very heretical 
and improper person ; yet we have been 
informed that her opinions are rigidly 
“ orthodox "—if any one can say what 
that is. The rulers in the church have 
never manifested any special liking for 
women like Ann Hutchinson and An- 
toinette Brown. 

The division among the people, on 
account of Mrs. Hutchinson, grew to be 
a very serious affair. Parties were 
founded for and against her. The two 
deputies, in the General Oourt, from 
Boston, John Coggeshall and William 
Aspinwall, were deposed from mem- 
bership for having signed the remon- 
strance against the sentence upon Mr. 
Wheelwright, an adherent. Afterwards, 
a large number of citizens were disfran- 
chised and disarmed, under the pretence 
that there was reason to fear an insur 
rection, like that of the fanatical Anabap- 
tists in Germany. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
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ished, and not many years after, was 
— by the Indians. The follow- 
ing observation upon this tragical occur- 
rence by Welde( Winthrop’s Journal, vol. 
9, p. 136), shows the temper of the 
times towards schismatics. “I never 


’ heard that the Indians, in those parts, 


did ever before this commit the like 
outrage upon any one family, or families; 
and, therefore, God’s hand is the more 
apparently seen herein, to pick out this 
wofal woman, to make her, and those 
belonging to her, an unheard of heavy 
example of their cruelty above others.” 
The doctrine of -a special providence 
must be highly consolatory to a spirit 
like this. 

The first formal law against Anabap- 
tists is here inserted. It will be seen 
that non-resistance, and other ideas, 
supposed by some to have arisen in our 
own times, are by no means new. 


“fforasmuch, as experience hath plentifully & 
often ®ved yt since ye first arising of ye Anabap- 
tists, about a hundred years since, they have bene 
y incendaries of Comon wealths, & ye infec[*ters 
of perjsons in maine mattrs of religion, & ye 
troublers of Churches, in all places where they 
have bene, and yt they who have held ye baptizing 
of infants unlawful, have usually held other errors 
or heresies together therewith, though they have 
(as other hereticks used to do) concealed ye same 
till they spied out a fit advantage & oportunity to 
vent ym by way of question or scruple;—& 
whereas, divers of this kind have, since or coming 
into New England appeared amongst orselves, some 
whereof have (as othrs before ym) denied ye ordi- 
nance of magistracy, & ye lawfulnes of making 
warr, & others ye lawfulnes of matrats & their 
inspection into any breach of the first table, weh 
opinions, if they should be connived at by us, are 
like fo be increased amongst us, & so necessarily 
bring guilt upon us, infection & trouble to ys 
Churches, & hazard to ye whole Comon wealth ;— 

“Itis therefore ordered and agreed yt if any person 
whin ys jurisdiction shall eitht openly condemne or 
oppose ye baptizing infants, or go about secretly to 
seduce othrs from ye ap®bation or use thereof, or 
thall purposely depart ye congregation at ye minis- 
tration of ye ordinance, or shall deny ye ordinance 
of magistracy, or their lawful right or authority to 
make warr or to punish ye outward breaches of 
Y° first table, & shall appear to ye Cort wilfully & 
obstinately to continue therein, after due time & 
meanes of conviction, every such #son or @sons 
thall be sent into banishment.”— Muss. Records, 
tol. 2, p. 66. 1644. 


The history of the persecution of the 
Quakers has been very fully presented 
tothe public. Little remains that can 
be said to be new, save one or two 
sentences passed by the General Court. 
The minute annals of Hutchinson, the 


graceful narrative of Bancroft, and the 
burning verse of Whittier, have made 
the cruelties exercised upon this. un- 
happy people, only too familiar to every | 
reader. e write with the original 

records before us, but the assiduity of 
former searches has anticipated every 
poe of interest. Those who would 
ike to see more of the details than we 
have room to insert, are referred to 
Hutchinson’s History (vol. 1, p. 180 et 


seq.) 

The books of Reeves and Muggleton, 
“who pretend to be the two last wit- 
nesses and prophets of Jesus Christ,” 
were proscribed in 1654. No Quakers 
came over till two years later, when the 
shipmaster, Robert Locke, was required, 
under heavy penalties, to transport 
back all he had brought. This was the 
occasion of a stringent law against the 
sect, forbidding the possession of their 
books, or to entertain or lodge them, 
with penalty of whipping and imprison- 
ment for attending their meetings or 
upholding their doctrines. The succeed- 
ing year a still more severe law was 
passed, which we insert. 


“In addition to ye late Order in reference to 

* * * the Cursed sect of the Quakers * * 

s * ¢ 

“Tt is further Ordered that If any Quaker or 
Quakers shall presume, after they have once suffered 
what the lawe requireth, do come into this juris- 
dicgon, every such male Quaker shall, for the first 
offenc, have one of his eares cutt off, and be kept at 
worke in the house of Correction, till he cann be 
sent away at his owne charge; and for the second 
offenc shall have his other eare cutt off, &c., and be 
kept at the house of Correction as aforesajd. And 
every woman Quaker that hath suffered the lawe 
heere, that shall presume to come into this juris- 
diccgon, shall be severely whipt and kept at the 
house of Correction, ete. * * * * And for 
every Quaker he or she, that shall a third time Againe 
offend, they shall have theire tongues bored through 
wh a hot Iron, & be kept at the house of Cor- 
rection * * * *”—Mase, Records, vol. 4, p. 260. 
1657. 


In 1659, there was a great increase in 
the number of the Quakers, judging by 
the numbers arrested. Most of them 
were whipped and banished ; among the 
number whose backs were bared to the 
lash were six women, one of whom was 
named Margaret Smith. The many ad- 
mirers of Mr. Whittier will remember 
her ‘ Journal,” with a painful interest. 
To the sentence of banishment was at- 
tached the penalty of death for return- 
ing. Few, it might be supposed, would 





* Record defaced; the syllables supplied are conjectural. 
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be so hardy as to desire to pass through 
the ordeal of a Puritan trial the second 
time; but three persons so banished re- 
turned. Two of them were executed ; 
the third, Mary Dyer by name, was 
taken to the gallows with the rope 
about her neck, and then banished a 
second time. But she was so infatuated 
as to return again, and then suffered the 
penalty of death. It is but just to state 
that no Quaker was heng in Massachu- 
setts without being first warned by ban- 
ishment; none would have been hung, 
if they had not run voluntarily into the 
noose by returning. 

One Wendlock Christopherson, when 
upon trial, uttered rather memorable 
words of remonstrance to the Court. 
We quote from Hutchinson, (vol. 1, p. 
185. 

“He desired the Court to consider 
what they had gained by their cruel 
ar wag ‘For the last man (says 

e) that was put to death, here are five 
come in his room; and if you have 
power to take my life from me, God 
can raise up the same principle of life in 
ten of his servants, and send them 
among you, in my room, that you may 
have torment upon torment.’” He had 
returned from banishment, and was 
sentenced-to be executed, but was re- 
prieved, and afterwards allowed to leave 
the jurisdiction. 

The following sentence will show 
what was meant by whipping at the 
cart’s tail. 


“Judah Browne & Peter Peirson having binn in- 
dicted at the last Court of Assistants for Quakers, & 
there standing mute, Refusing to give any Answer, 
being bound ouer to this Court to Ansr theire 
Contempt, & here standing mute also, The Court 
Judgeth it meete to Order that they shall by the 
Constable of Boston, be forthwith taken out of the 
prison & stript from the Girdle upwards by the 
executioner & tyed to the Carts Tayle & whipt 
thro’ the Towne w'h twenty stripes, & then Carried 
to Roxbury and delivered to the Constable there, 
who is also to tye them or cause them in like manner 
to be tjed to a Carts tayle & againe whip them 
thro’ the Towne with tenn stripes, & then Carried 
to Dedham & deliuered tothe Constable there who 
is Againe in like manner to Cause them to be tjed 
to the Carts Tayle & whipt wth tenn stripes thro’ 
the Towne, & from thence they are immediately 
to depart this Jurisdiction at theire perrill.”— 
Mass. Records, vol. 6, p. 380. 1661. 


It has been said that all martyrdoms 
looked poor and contemptible when 
they were suffered. Few, doubtless, of 
the callous executioners of the law, 
hardly more human than the cattle they 
drove, could have foreseen with what 
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sensations of pity and horror posterity 
would read the bare narration of the 
atrocities in which they acted a not un- 
willing part. The jeering rabble that 
attended the cart from town to town, as 
it dragged on the footweary Quakers, 
half naked and gashed with the whip, 
thought it a rare entertainment. Doubt- 
less the crowd who followed with insult- 
ing cries the Son of Man to the place of © 
execution, had no higher curiosity or 
amusement. 

It may be well to add that this sen- 
tence just quoted is immediately follow- 
ed upon the Record by a proclamation 
for a Thanksgiving “for the man 
favors wherewith the Lord hath binn 
pleased to Compasse us about for so 
many years.” The juxtaposition is 
somewhat suggestive. 

One attempt to carry yet further the 
persecution of these wretched people 
signally failed from its very barbarity, 
Laws which outrage the moral sense of 
a people fall to the ground; nothing can 
give them vitality. And there was a 
limit beyond which even Puritan seve- 
rity could not go. Lawrence Southwick 
and Cassandra his wife were convicted 
of being Quakers, and banished. Their 
children were afterwards arraigned, and 
after lying in prison for some time, the 
following order was passed by the Court, 
with the view, probably, of getting rid 
of the expense of their maintenance. 


“ Whereas Daniell and Provided Southwick, sonne 
and daughter to lawrence Southwick, haue been 
fyned by the County Courts at Salem & Ipswich, 
prtending they haue no estates, Resolving not to 
worke; And others likewise haue bin fyned, & 
more like to be fyned for siding with the Quaker, 
& absenting themselves from the publick ordinan- 
ces ;—In Anst to a Question what Course should be 
taken for the sattisfaction of the fines, the Court, on 
pervsall of the lawe, title ‘ Arrest,’ Resolve that the 
Treasures of the seuerall Countyes are and shall 
hereby be Impowered to sell the said persons to any 
of the English nation at Virginea or Barbadoes.”— 
Mass. Records, vol. 4, p. 801. 1657. 


Whittier has made this incident the 
theme of one of the most widely known 
of his poems. As we look over the 
yellow page whereon the vigorous hand 
of Secretary Rawson has left in nervous 
characters the brutal order we have 
copied, the scene rises vividly before 
our sight. The sailors, swarthy cosmo- 
politans, whose isolation, as a class, has 
stamped their manners not for one age 
but for all time; the citizens, bearded and 
solemn, in suits of sober grey or brown, 
though with Jess of their usual enforced 
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meekness of visage on account of the 
novelty of the spectacle; the women, 
stout, as became a generation with whom 
beef and beer abounded, their accus- 
tomed gossip repressed by the absorbing 
interest of the scene, and not without a 
yearning of sympathy for the helpless 
maiden, who stands in the midst of the 
dark-browed and pitiless rulers ;—all 
comes to the mind’s eye, as though it 
were a picture reproduced by memory. 
We feel a choking in our throat as the 
girl sobs, for we have sisters and daugh- 
ters, and know what ties are riven by 
separation; we shudder to think of all 
that may be involved in the sale of the 
tender maid to strangers, even > 
they be of the “English nation.” We 
listen, breathless, for the reply of the 
ship-master to the application of the 
marshal. How full of music to the heart, 
now relieved from apprehension, is that 
voice which 


“ Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring 
of the sea: 

‘Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins of 
Spanish Gold 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of 
her hold ; 

By the living God who made me!—I would sooner 
in your bay 

Sink ship, and crew, and cargo, than bear this child 
away!’” 


In tho first part of this article, wo 
o a paragraph from the General! 

urt’s vindication of its conduct in 
ordering the returned Quakers to execu- 
tio. Two other arguments from this 
vindication, deserve to be inserted here. 
The Rev. John Norton, a minister at 
Ipswich, and afterwards at Boston, had 
previously written a “‘tractate” against 
Quakerism, at the Oourt’s request, for 
which he received a formal vote of 
thanks, and a grant of five hundred acres 
ofland. Doubtless the Scripture quota- 
tions with which this vindication is pro- 
fusely garnished, are from the argument 
of that learned divine. After setting 
forth the heresies of the Quakers in 
reference to religion and civil govern- 
ment, the case of Shimei is cited from 
the Old Testament, as an example of 
Vengeance worthy of imitation. 


“* © for so he thought of Shimei for his Con- 
temptuous Carriage & Ourcing Speeches against 
David, 2 Sam. 16: 9 & 19: 21; and though David 
at that tjme did forbeare to put him to death, yet he 
gives chardge to Solomon that this Shimei, having 
cursed him wth such a greivous curse, he should not 
hold him guiltlesse, but bring doune his hoarje head 
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to the grave wth blood, 1 Kings, 2: 8. 9.; according 
to which direction King Solomon caused him to be 
put to death, Vers 44. 46, 

“Also in this story of Solomon and Shimei, 
1 Kings 2., it is Recorded how Solomon confined 
Shimei to Jerusalem, chardging him upon paine of 
death not to goe out thence, & telling him that if 
he did he should dye for it; which Confinement when 
Shimei had broken, though it were three yeares after, 
& upon an occasion that might seeme to have some 
weight in it, vis: to fetch againe his servants that 
were runne away from him, yett for all this, the 
Confinement being broken, Solomon would not spare 
him, but putt him to death. and if execution of 
death be lawful for breach of Confinement, may not 
the same be sajd for breach of Banishment? * * *” 
—Mass. Records, vol. 4, p. 817. 1659. 


The spirit that dictated this cruel 
argument, is surely not the spirit of 
Christ ; it breathes rather the vindictive- 
ness that demanded an eye for an eye. 
But, by a somewhat dextrous change of 
front, the vindicator of Puritan justice 
carries the war into the territory of the 
Quakers in this wise: 


“Itt was the Comandment of the lord Jesus Christ 
unto his disciples, that when they were persecuted in 
one Citty they should flee into another, Math. 10: 28., 
& accordingly, It was his owne practise soe to doe 
many atime, both when he was a child, Math. 2: 13, 
14., & afterwards, 12: 15,John7:1. * * * and 
so was also the practise of the saints, wittnes what is 
written of Jacob, Gen. 27: 42,48 * * of Moses 
* * of Elias * © of Paul * * & others who 
when they have beene persecuted, have fled away 
for theire owne safety. And reason requires that 
when men have liberty unto it, they should not 
refuse so to doe; because otherwise they will be 
guilty of tempting God & of Incurring theire owne 
hurt, as having a faire way open for the avoyding 
thereof, but they needlessly expose themselves 
thereto. If, therefore, that which is donne against 
Quakers in this Jurisdiction were Indeed persecution, 
as they accomt of it, (though in trueth It is not so, 
but the due administration of Justice ;) but suppose 
it were as they thinke it to be, what spirit may they 
be thought to be acted & led by, who are in theire 
actings so Contrary to the Comandment & example 
of Christ & of his saints in the case of persecution, 
which these men suppose to be theire case? plaine 
enough It is that if theire case were the same, theire 
actings are not the same, but quite Contrary. * * *” 
—Ib. p, 318. 


Surely, when we see with what fatal 
facility the Scriptures have been wrested 
to uphold tyranny and revenge, we can 
hardly be too thankful that the progress 
of the race has rendered such reasoning 
for ever powerless henceforward. The 
fearful maxim of Oalvin, Jn hareticos 
gladio vindicandum est, will never bring 
another Quaker to the gallows, nor & 
Servetus to the stake, at least in Ame- 
rica. 

In later times, great stress has been 
laid upon the gross improprieties of con- 
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duct which the Quakers were charged 
with, as affording an excuse for the pro- 
ceedings against them. It is doubtless 
true that many, by their belief in direct 
inspiration, were brought into a state of 
exaltation or ecstacy approaching in- 
sanity. But the freaks witnessed at 
Camp Meetings, to say nothing of the 
frantic enthusiasm which followed the 
preaching of Miller, the modern Jonah, 
might readily furnish a parallel. It is 
said that a Quaker woman went naked 
through the streets of Salem; and this 
case has been so often cited, that many 
have the impression that these enthusiasts 
delighted in shameless exposures, and 
made a practice of thus outraging 
decency. In fact, however, there is but 
a single case on record; and that was a 
pee case of lunacy, and should have 

mn so treated. We cannot regard this 
apology as having much force. Indis- 
cretions in behavior, lectures to magis- 
trates, prophecies against priests, and 
unsound views in religion and politics, 
if worthy of attention at all, might surely 
have been kept within bounds by less 
severe penalties than cutting off ears, or 
boring tongues with hot irons. By how 
much would the dignity of the State 
authorities of Massachusetts, or of the 
city fathers of Boston, be increased, if 
they were to arraign the white-bearded 
Elder Lamson and his “sister in the 
Lord,” Abby Folsom, for their disrespect 
to authority in their Sunday sermons on 
the Custom House steps? The only 
remedy for fanaticism, is to let it alone. 
But we do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that al/ the Quakers were worthy 
of comparison with this harmlessly insane 
couple; many of them exhibited a 
“method” in their ‘“ madness,” which 
compared favorably with the intellect of 
their judges; and they far outshone the 
persecuting class in the milder graces 
which are now considered peculiar to 
Christianity. 

One good resulted to the colony from 
these and kindred severities; it would be 
strange if anything should prove an 
absolutely unmixed evil in human affairs, 
All the idle, the dissolute, the visionaries, 
the non-resistants, the no-government 
men, were rigorously excluded. Those 
who remained were active, vigorous, 
industrious, familiar with military exer- 
cises, and ready to charge upon their 
foes with “the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon.” Had the commonwealth 
been any less strong, less brave, less 
inured to hardship, it would have been 
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certainly crushed in the fierce contest 
with the combined Indian tribes under 
King Philip. Even if it had escaped that 
catastrophe, what hope could there have 
been for the success of a population of 
Quakers, or of effeminate pleasure- 
lovers against the British forces in 1775? 
The thrift and economy which the 
sumptuary laws enjoined, had accumu- 
lated a good degree of wealth, the 
“sinews of war;” and this, with the 
military training, and the unity of a 
people of like faith, gave to Massachu- 
setts a power which no other colony 
then ed. These enabled her to 
bear the brunt of the contest, and pre- 
vented the spark of liberty from being 
trampled out as soon as its first gleam 
appeared. It would seem that every 
event preceding the Revolution had been 
ordered with special reference to the 
success of that great movement; and 
among these providences, none is more 
apparent than the training up of a reso- 
lute, iron-hearted yeomanry in New 
England, free from the usual elements 
of weakness, whom no luxury could 
seduce into inaction, and no softness of 
heart deter from the fierce and inevitable 
struggle. 

This view, it will be seen, is not pre- 
cisely a Christian one according to the 
doctrines of Peace societies; but it is 
eminently practical, and we must acknow- 
ledge its force. It.is, perhaps, needless 
to say that it is not brought forward 
by way of apology for persecution ; for, 
by a parity of reasoning, the treachery 
of Judas could be equally as well justi- 
fied. 

After the perusal of so much that sug- 
gests only painful reflections, it may be 
well to close with something of a less 
serious character. Nothing occurs to us 
at all german to the subject we have 
been considering, except the case of Mrs. 
Tylley, a notable midwife, who had a 
long contest with the magistrates, about 
the year 1650. She was arraigned on a 
charge of mal-practice, and was impri- 
soned either by sentence, or for non-pay- 
ment of her fine; as the trial took place 
in an inferior court, the beginning of the 
case is not to be found in the records. 
The weight of evidence seems to show 
that Court, who, of course, had no pro- 
fessional knowledge of the case, erred in 
imposing the fine. And it is probable 
that a humble petition from her, or the 
payment of a small pecuniary satisfic- 
tion would have been sufficient to pro- 
cure her release. But Mrs. Tylly was 
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model strong-minded woman. At the 
summit of her profession, she was secure 
of ultimate triumph, for she had all the 
women for supporters, and she well 
knew that the magistrates, who were 
husbands and fathers, must ultimately 
givein. Her religious opinions were not 
called in question, but it is evident from 
various intimations that they considered 
her tongue decidedly unruly. The wo- 
men of Boston and the adjacent towns 
petitioned for her release, almost unani- 
mously, and with the most moving elo- 
quence. Mrs. Tyily, pertinacious wo- 
man, kept in the background; but the 
Court well knew who was the real an- 
tagonist. It puzzled them to answer her 
demands; they could not answer, any 
more than the assessors of Boston could 
answer anti-tax-paying Dr. Harriet 
Hunt. They, theretore, planted them- 
selves on their magisterial authority, 
which she, daring rebel in petticoats, had 
utterly flouted and defied. 

The first petition in her favor, which 
we insert, is, perhaps, rather long to be 
transcribed, but those who read it atten- 
tively will see that it would be difficult 
to abridge it. 


“To the right wor’p’ll John Endicott Esqt Goy- 
ernour, Tho: Dudley Esqr Deputy Governour wth 
ye rest of ye Worp’ll Court. 

“The humble petition of divers women in Boston 
Humbly Sheweth, yt whereas yor petitioners hauing 
had manifold experiences of ye skill & ability 
(through ye good hand of God) as an usefull instru- 
ment, who by providence is become a prisoner to 
yor wor’pps, (namely Alice Tilly Wife to Wm Tilly) 
by hauing ye black side of her actions presented to 
yor wor’pps, & therein severall crimes written on 
her forehead, weh peradventure God nor her owne 
conscience may lay to her charge, further then this 
speaking dispensation, to take her off in ouer much 
Selfe conceitedness in whatt She hath recieued, yt 
Shee may remember yt She hath all upon ye accompt 
of receipt, wch yor petitioners hope shall bee, as pray 
itt may bee ye effect thereof. - 

“Wherefore yor humble petitioners though in all 
humility, yett in child like boldness, to, & wth yor 
wor’pps, whose care wee belieue, is as for our good, 
80 for ye posterity to succeed, outt of wch care wee 
(as hope so) desire yt yor wor’pps will please to comi- 
serate ye condition of so many of yor poore trem- 
bling petitioners, whose burdens wee doubt nott, 
butt will moue yor compassions, as in answering 
some who haue gone before us in this way of peti- 
tioning, so to our selves wth as much fauour as 
clemency may afford, ouer looking yt line of iustice, 
So farre as will stand weh good conscience & Honor, 
wherein wee dare nott assume aboue or line to di- 
rect, butt leaue ye composure thereof to god & ye 
wisedome giuen of God to you, who wee doubt nott 
butt will direct yor wor’pps therein, so as yt his owne 
honour may bee preserved, ye security of yor chil- 
dren, yea, & those of ye weakest sexe provided for, 
& ye humbly requests of yor poore petitioners granted, 
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in opening the doore of free liberty to or wanted way 
of instrumentall helpefulness by her, of whom oF ex- 
periences are greatt, & necessitye greater. 

“Yor fauours herein giuen forth will more oblige 
yor petitioners, who shall however count themselves 
bound to pray for you, & all of God sett ouer us, 
while we shall remaine, (though weak) yett true 
hearted well wishers, &.endeauerers of ye publick 
good, of these Churches & common wealth God hath 
cast vs in.”—Mase. Archives, vol. 9, fol. 14. 1648. 


Of the various other petitions on file, 
we select one more, from wh‘ch we shall 
insert a few sentences. 


“ That whereas wee, your worships’ humble peti- 
tioners did put up a petition unto your worships, in 
the behalf of our approved midwife, * * * 
whoe hath, through the goodness of god, bin carried 
through such difficulties in her calling yt none of 
those who are her accusers could doe, * * * 
and as the Honord Deputie Gouernor, namely Mr. 
Dudley, Esqr, did say yt shee was the ablest midwife 
in the land; but whereas the Honord Magistrates 
and many men more can speake but by heare say; 
wee and many more of vs can speake by experience 
* * * therefore our humble petition unto yor 
worships * * * is that your worships would 
bee pleased so farre to Grattify yor worships most 
humble petiti 's as to vouchsafe vnto vs the lib- 
erty of our midwife, for whome wee are bound in 
conscience to supplycate, knowing the present need 
yt some of vs haue of her. 

“Now the lord Guide yor worships yt you may 
heare the Cryes of mothers, and of children yet un- 
borne, yt soe yor worships may be moued thereby to 
Grant vnto vs * * the liberty of our mid- 
wife * * * 

“ And soe, Humbly Expecting a gracious Answere, 
which, if you grant, wee shall For euer bee found to 
bee thankfull to God, and remain 

Yors in the Lord.” 
_ [2 Fol, 2, 





To this last petition the ministers of 
Boston added their names, with the fol- 
lowing note: 


“Tt is or humble Request also, that ye petition of 
these sisters and neighbors abov d (so far as 
it Intreateth for the liberty of the practice of their 
midwife’s calling wthout Baile and so farre as it may 
be done by yor worps out of cort) may be in clemen- 
cy condescended vnto. As authority may be as well 
mainteyned by Clemency in Remitting, as by con- 
stancy in vpholding a sentence of Cort— 

Joun Corto, 
Joux Witson.” 
{2. 


Those who are familiar with the early 
history of the colony need not be re- 
minded of the eminent character and 
influence of the men whose names are 
just given. 

Could the magistrates refuse to grant 
this request? Could they be deaf to 
the cries of ‘‘ mothers, and of children 
yet unborn?”  MHard-hearted patri- 
archs! They doubtless felt some sym- 
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pathetic movings; but the unbending 
image of “ authoritie” seemed sternly 
silent, as they cast an inquiring glance 
before making answer. The enlarge- 
ment from prison they had winked at 
from time to time; but the persevering 
woman was not so to be put off; she 
would have the stigma effaced. The 
sentence must be reversed, and the Court 
thereby acknowledge themselves in the 
wrong. The court was in a state of ex- 
tremity. They had quelled bearded 
men by the strong hand, and answered 
their complaints with fines and stripes ; 
they had ejected the parti-colored brood 
of heretics; they had owned no power 
paramount but the crown, and hardly 
that; and now to be worsted by a 
woman, was not to be thought of. It 
was but a small breach in their strong- 
hold which so insignificant a rebel could 
make, but, once broken through, what 
barrier could be relied on against future 
malconterts ? 

At length a large number of men pe- 
titioned, and to them the Court returned 
an answer. Their carefully worded de- 
nial shows how deeply this matter con- 
cerned them. On ordinary occasions 
they could be sufficiently "eenta and 
crisp, as our former gleanings attest. 
This was a case to be reasoned upon. 
Observe the antithesis with which it 
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closes, and to which the argument with 
due unity tends. 

“The Court doth Answeuare that it is no smale 
griefe vnto them to be so often pressed both in the 
generall and perticulrr Courts by so many woemen 
heretofore, ond now also by so many men, being 
‘such as deserve so great respect from them in a 
cawse which they cannot gratifie them in without 
the vilation of their Consciences and that Authoritie 
the Countrie hath betrusted them withall; so that 
they might Answer as Solomon did his mother 
whom he was loath to deny anything. Aske for 
Mrs. Tilly the kingdome also: for the peticoners 
should doe well to consider that notwithstanding the 
censure past uppon hir (which they uppon the fuil 
evidence they had then did, and yett doe, thinke to 
be just), yett being willing (out of the respect they 
beare to the former peticoners) to connive at hir 
disobedience so farr as they might without betraying 
all Authoritie into hir hands, have hitherto permit- 
ted hir to goe whether shee pleased, doe what she 
listed, and speak what she would without further 
queestioning of hir or those who were bound to Re- 
tourne her to prison; whereby she either was or 
might have bin as usefullin hir midwivery as before 
hir censure. But it plainly appeares by hir carriage 
and speeches and her vrging others thus still to peti- 
tion for hir, that nothing but a compleate victory 
ouer magistracy will satisfy her excessive pride; 
which they desire maybe weighed by the peticoners 
and others in an squal ballance, there being as 
much neede to uphold magistracy in their Authoritie 
as Mrs. Tilly in her midwivery ; that so further Im- 
portunity maybe forborne and that both magistrates 
may serve god and the Countrie without discour- 
adgement in their places, and Mrs. Tillyes freinds 
may at léngth be pacified."—Gen. Court Records. 
Vol. 4, p. 20. 1650. 
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“Far westward I wot it lyeth, 
And is the Zastlonde the sonne espieth, 
Ther, as he goeth into the sé.”—JuGGLER’s RECITATION. 


into the West, in 


all go awa 
fancy, if not otherwise. 
The sensible man builds his home 
with a aye looking toward the sunset. 
e 


There sits at the day’s close, when 
the great sun drops beyond his paternal 
acres, or falls behind some high moun- 
tain that he has had eye possession of 
for many years, and is ravished by the 
splendor of that diurnal pomp. There, 
in the clouds, he beholds exact pictures 
of all the mysterious lands, tropical 
islands, enchanted castles, and imperial 
towns he has read about in strange 
stories and in poetry, and which Chris- 
toval Colon and thousands of admirals, 
—< seas, have failed to tell us of. 
For all these are in the West. 


The boy sees the sun go away each 
evening, and it takes his heart with it. 
He longs to know what vast prairies and 
solitudes and wonderful forests it will 
look on before it returns; what broad 
and shallow rivers it will silver; what 
mountain tops it will tip with day; 
what vast herds feeding upon illimitable 
plains, and tribes with lineage remote as 
Shem it will find; what gallant savages 
it will light on their war paths, and 
what maidens, more graceful than his 
artificial cousins Arabella and Lillian, it 
will ripen into the maturity of beauty 
and the knowledge of love. Has he not 
read, how the Dacotah brave, sitting 
down upon a little hill apart from the 
lodges, with a bit of broken mirror, 
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throws a sunbeam upon the Indian girl 
he loves, and waits till an answering 
beam dazzles his eyes, and blinds him 
into the belief he is a “happy man,”— 
as others, whiter and better read in 
optics than he, have been blinded the 
world over? For all these are in the 
West. 

The East is our past, and its treasures 
are certain and secure. Its heroes and 
charming women, and fairies, and genii, 
and castles of Aladdin, are all facts to 
us. They are our possessions of certain 
wealth. Have we not Nineveh and 
Bagdad, and old Jerusalem, as well as 
London, and Paris, and St. Petersburg? 
Can you rob us of N apoleon, or Themis- 
tocles, or Saladin, or the Captains of 
Israel; and of Shakespeare, or Homer, 
or Hafiz, or the Story Tellers of the Nile? 
Will Mary, Queen-of Scots, or Ninon 
d'Enclos, or Cleopatra, or the captive 
Briseis, or Antigone, or the Queen of 
Sheba, ever lose the bloom of beauty, or 
the lustre of romance for us? We go 
into the East, as into a great storehouse 
of gems whose value is known, a mag- 
azine full of marvellous beauty, and 
loveliness, and wonder, which we will 
not alienate, and cannot be disposed of. 

But the West is our Future, the play- 
ground and workground of imagination, 
and fancy, and hope. We draw im- 
mense drafts on it—but where shall we 
find an endorser, and when an acceptor? 
We ask neither. We all have stock in 
the Great Bank (a bank of clouds in- 
deed!) and it is always held above par, 
anc holders will not sell. It may be 
“down” in the morning, but the ‘se- 
cond board” for ever shows more bril- 
liant investments. 

I am glad that none of the old tri- 
remes and galleys ever touched at 
Plato’s Atlantis, and that the sailors, 
from the high sterns, never discerned its 
green and perfect shore. That would 
have been a flat ending of the business 
of this world. The Santa Maria might 
have rotted in the harber of Palos, and 
the first hunter been content to let the 
deer swim the Mississippi, and elude his 
sight on the further shore, and despised 
him, too, for his vicious taste of bar- 
barism., 

Bat Atlantis is still in the West. One 
can imagine how splendid a land it is, 
from its reflected gleam upon the spear 
points and helmets of the old Spaniards 
who went with Ponce de Leon and 
Cortes in search of it, and, indeed, on 
the illumined faces of all the living gen- 
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eration when they turn to the sunset, 
beneath whose radiance it lies. Shall 
we all be hale and handsome then, and 
rich, and honest, and virtuous? I 
suppose so—if not there, then a little 
beyond there. It will be a sad disap- 
pointment if this favored land is not 
somewhere in these new territories a 
beneficent Congress has so kindly given 
us. I hope we are not deluded, and 
shall not be cheated anew. But candor 
compels me to say, since I have stood 
upon the edge of this new Oanaan, that 
it may not be there, after all;—though, 
doubtless, it is just beyond, and we shall 
come up with it some day. Trust me, 
trust yourselves for’ that. 

If this were all mere fancy, I would 
not write further. But I have seen 
(have not you?) upon some of the faces 
turned to this gorgeous land, a shrewd 
leer of calculation, and, upon others, an 
almost painful’ anxiety of hope, and 
upon yet other and younger coun- 
tenances, a flush of certain triumph, 
more painful to me than either. Per- 
haps it is well to know all we can about 
this new Atlantis, so that we may 
neither be extravagantly elated at a 
sudden realization of our desires, nor too 
much depressed in case the reality does 
not, after all, keep pace with our swift- 
running fancy. Edo not so much care 
for our gentlemen of the shrewd visage, 
but I do remember how many hopes and 
hearts have gone out to the West—ven- 
tures of love and honor—and how 
dearer than life is the promise of that 
far Atlantis. 

Can you tell me how many fond mo- 
thers watch with weary eyes the course 
of sons who have gone away and come 
to be great ‘“‘ western men” now? They 
do not hear church bells as often as they 
used to, nor see academy spires; yet 
their ideas have grown wonderfully en- 
larged and comprehensive. Do they 
wear “wide-awake hats,” and broad 
stripes in their pantaloons, and use more 
adjectives than our Reverend “ Marshall” 
author does in fighting his battles? Do 
they throw themselves into arm-chairs 
and talk in that large way as if they 
were leaning back against the Alleghanies 
and resting one foot on Vancouver's Is- 
land and the other one Gatieoderesiny) 
somewhere on the Sandwich group? 
do not doubt that they possess a great 
part of the West, only I am puzzled to 
make out their claims compatible with 
those of so many others who possess a 
great part of it also. Perhaps they own 
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a town, or a railroad, and very likely a 
city; if, given one mayor, six council- 
men, a constable, a good water-power, 
and building lots ad libitum, that article 
is —. They may have become 
judges, or generals, or gone to Congress 
or got hanged, I cannot say. But will 
wish the fond mothers to understand 
that their sons are very near the true 
Atlantis, or will be, when Muggins- 
opolis is “settled up,” and the saw mill 
S running, and the great railroad comes 
ong. 

And that fair girl in some quiet eastern 
village, is she not waiting for his return 
who went away into the West years 
ago, young, ambitious, the boy-lover ; 
waiting for him to come back, sun- 
browned, indeed, but grown manly and 

_handsome and rich ;—waiting for him 
to come back and marry her? My dear 
patient girl in some quiet eastern village ! 
all are not so patient as you; and some 
one may have gone away to the West 
also and taken your boy-lover. In truth, 
I fear ote will wait long, for if he has 
escaped your impatient friend, he may 


have gone with a gun and beaver-trap 
to the sources of the Yellowstone; or, 
perhaps, with a train of mules and white- 
topped wagons followed up the broad 


Platte (that silver stream!), or he has 
learned the passes and gone beyond the 
Mormons, and beyond the Nevada— 
gone, I cannot tell you where, but he 
will not come back. 

I remember my young cousin went 
away into the West a long time ago and 
did not come back. It was surprising 
what a splendid country he found, and 
how finely he got on in life. But some- 
how, he died of a western fever one 
day. I was sorry about the fever; for 
everybody said it was a magnificent 
country, and I said, with tears in my 
eyes, it is a magnificent country. 

It is the old magnificence that has led 
the world captive these many centuries 
—the mysterious West, rising so flush 
with promise on the horizon of our 
dreams, always beckoning and for ever 
receding like the the Italian shore. 

I do not wonder that the spirited boy, 
lured by such a promise, strong in hope, 
and confident jin himself, thinks lightly 
of leaving the old homestead, and the 
trees his father planted. ‘ My boy, it is 
a long way you go,” the mother sobs, 
and the sister looks after him with tear- 
ful eyes, and the sister’s friend lingers 
long at the neat gate past which he hur- 
riedly went. But the fascination of that 
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unknown Atlantis renders him supremel 
above such weakness, and I do not won- 
der that he poes with a stout heart into 
the illimitable West, toward that sunny 
region of flowers. But I shall wonder 
if the rude and boisterous frontier life, 
the coarse companionship, the life in 
tents and on the burning plain can quite 
fill the need of his soul, and he will not 
turn again and again to the refinement 
he has left behind and will not long for 
the green fields and woods of home. 

But he shall not go. He cannot turn 
back. It is so fated that he shall not. 
He has taken the step that cannot be 
retraced, and henceforth the fascination 
that he cannot break lures him, and the 
fever of unrest will push him onward. 
The Atlantis I sought, I seem to hear 
him say, indeed is not here. But the 
great splendor I saw in the sky from my 
father’s door, is it not grander and more 
alluring than ever in the West? 

I know not what old charm it is, more 
alluring than glory or beautiful women 
that draws us all to the West. 

No longer ago than last spring, I met, 
turning the corner of Nassau and Wall, 
my friend Hi Ferner. He was just re- 
turned, only from Michigan, and was 
walking very fast toward the East 
River, as if to get further from it. 

“Back again!” said I, “sick of it, 
eh?” 

“Sir,” said he in his emphatic way, 
“T am disgusted with the West. 
ever you catch me at large, anywhere 
west of the Alleghanies, again, you may 
shoot me and get rid of a ninny.” 

And he was in earnest. Yet it was 
only two months after, that I heard of 
Hr Ferner, who is disgusted with the 
West, over in Nebraska, hunting a mill 
site on Wolf Creek. 

This insatiable West holds us all in 
one way, or another. People far hum- 
bler and less refined than young Hi Fe- 
ther have their destiny in the West and 
their hearts in the East. Sometimes as 
I sit here in the long summer days, I 
hear an ancient colored woman singing 
at her work, in that low, droning tone 
which I fancy is quite the style in Sene- 
gambia. I say to her, 

“ Olemina (for that would be her bap- 
tismal name, if she had ever experienced 
that ordinance), from what country did 
you come?” 

“From low down in Carolina,” she 
says, “I left all my kinfolk there.” 

“Which country do you like best, 
Clemina ?” 
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“ Like this a heap the best, only some- 
times when I get to ‘study’ about it, I 
like to go back there,” 

You may know she hears yet the 
screaming of violins and the monotonous 
tan-ta-ra-ra, at the Christmas holiday, 
and cannot forget the corn-shucking 
pirouettes of “ kinfolk ” or that plantation 
‘“Jow down in Carolina.” 

[I crave here the shadow of a paren- 
thesis. From this last illustration, let 
my abolition friends neither draw gall, 
nor their opponents honey. I would 
have it show only the universal power 
of the West.over us all, and the tender- 
ness of us all for the East. If the limning 
of one sable face on this white page, 
invokes visions of slavery kept in the 
new territories, or slavery kept out of 
them, I disclaim all responsibility for it. 
I have introduced only one crow (and 
that for no ulterior purpose, for any 
’ other bird of humble feather would have 
done as well), and if you choose to call 
in a whole flock, remember it is your own 
clamorous brood, and you must gather 
it under your wings as best you can.] 

Sometimes, as I look off upon this 
vast territory whose massive gates have 
recently been swung open to us with 
such a flourish of trumpets, especially 
when twilight shadows fill with deeper 
uncertainty this vast future of the Re- 
public, I am wont to fall into the most 
extravagant visions concerning it. The 
Bedouin by his desert camp-fire tells no 
more wonderful tales of gorgeous lands 
than I read at such times in the illumined 
page before me. 

There lies a land whose open expanse 
of green, undulating prairie, no fine-toned 
painting ever imitated. Its soil is of 
such marvellous fertility, that all the 
grains and fruits of the earth shall bloom 
and mature without culture, and ripen 
to the hand without fostering. Flowers 
of more brilliant color than the dyes 
of India, more delicate and graceful 
in form, than those in any northern 
pasture, bloom, and fade, and renew 
their beauty there, from January to De- 
cember. The sun is tempered to a gen- 
tle heat, and cool airs from the moun- 
tains of snow beyond, renew perpetual 
elasticity in the step and perpetual health 
and freshness in the cheeks of its thrice 
happy inhabitants. Everywhere crystal 
springs leap out and run away in clear 
streains to the great rivers, which are 
ever open channels of commerce. An- 
cient woods line the streams, and old 
groves, like deserted parks of noble 
families gone to decay in the reign of 
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Anne, crown the sloping swells. Oot- 
tages, like those in Arcadia, peep out 
from the forest’s edge, and { man- 
sions, on the hills, complete with the arti- 
fice and imported magnificence of an 
om civilization, lord it over the inter- 
vals. 

New Birminghams and Lowells, like 
old monsters, come to drink at the water 
courses, fill the air with clamor, fire the 
citizens with the fever of business, and 
(in the confusion) steal away the beauty 
of the landscape; and bustling, keen- 
eyed men, are eager to confound the 
felony of the theft for dowceurs of im- 
mense bales of merchandise, and ware- 
houses of fabulous wealth. Do I not 
see cities, spacious, airy, magnificent? 
Cities of honest comfort and luxury, and 
not of dishonest splendor; where police- 
men are incorruptible, where aldermen 
are upright and not too fond of tea, and 
where politicians are not burned in 
effigy, simply because they do not de- 
serve it. 

All along the shore of that famous 
river which bounds it, stand warehouses 
bursting with the wealth of the interior. 
And, now, as the night deepens, I am 
astonished at the fleets of steamers 
crowding along the levees, and the glare 
of flambeaux at the water’s edge, and 
the clamor and hurry of traffic so far 
into the night. 

Is it some old mythological stream, 
where, in all midnights ten thousand 
Pygmalions, are yet. shipping untold 
riches to unknown islands? Possibly! 

If this delicious land, barren of tim- 
ber, lies naked to the scorching sun, 
or the cutting winter winds which 
sweep its blackened fields, it does not 
seem so to me. If crystal springs are 
not often flowing from the hills, and the 
streams are muddy, sluggish ditches, 
and even the great Silver River itself, is 
a shallow, sprawling bed of quicksan 
I do not see them so. If cottages an 
stately mansions, and cities, and bursting 
warehouses, have lifted themselves into 
the western clouds, and floated off to yet 
another unattainable Atlantis, and a 
region vast, lonely, and for the most 
part uncongenial to the settler, lies be- 
fore me, I am not aware of it. 

It is a circumstance worthy of notice, 
that thousands of politicians and specu- 
lators, and hopeful emigrants, are not 
aware of it either. 

Mr. John Plainer has some very fool- 
ish ideas about this new Atlantis, and he 
made some very commun-place observa- 
tions to me the other morning, aa wo 
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rode dver the ridges from the Nemahahe 
Mission. Mr. Plainer is an honest, but 
rather illiterate sort of fellow, and hav- 
ing only been over the territory three 
or four times, of course, his word cannot 
be entitled to much credit in opposition 
to that of those who have read veritable 
journals of travel, and actually seen 
maps of the entire country, and for any- 
thing I know, seen town plots and dia- 
grams of cities, with copious Oroton 
refreshing them, and parks and ceme- 
teries adjacent, which are (to be) there. 

“This Kansas and Nebraska affair,” 
said he to me, “is after all a bad busi- 
ness. It is a great political. cheat. I 
fear that thousands of emigrants will re- 
gret the day they were deluded to come 
here; farmers led to abandon comforta- 
ble homes, and mechanics lucrative 
trades—to give up homes dear to them, 
society and a settled, peaceable life, and 
come in search of the promised Eden ; 
to become unquiet and restless, haunted 
for ever after with dreams of that splen- 
did land beyond them. For that vast 
nomadic tribe who roam along the west- 
ern frontier, who live in wagons, and 
tents, and shift their camps as often as 
Arabs and as vaguely, there is not much 
to fear. They will come here, for it is a 
new promise of bread without labor, 
but they will be disappointed as they al- 
ways have been, and they will wander 
further on, or die here, poor as ever.” 

“ And leave to their children,” I inter- 

ed, “as a legacy, the will and hope to 

unt for ever the farmer’s Atlantis.” 

“Sir,” said he, catching at the word, 
“they’d better go back to the Atlantic 
at once. Why, sir, except a narrow 
strip along the confines of the Missouri, 
and in the Kansas valley, what is there 
here? I mean, in comparison to the 
millions of unclaimed acres eastward of 
’ the great rivers, acres of land ripe for 
the plowshare, adjacent to markets and 
flourishing neighborhoods, and infinitely 
richer and more beautiful than all the 
land that is now the pasture of buffaloes 
and the race-ground of Oamanches and 
Cheyennes. ° 

“ Besides, what need had we of it? 
Or was it necessary to the annual saving 
of the Union—-that feat so patriotically 
accomplished by causing everybody to 
forget its present danger in prospect of 
a new and more imminent peril? Like 
the old antidote of that zoological ama- 
teur who had the ‘happy family’ in his 
bowels. I mean the man who sent the 
cat down to catch the rat that was 
abrading his vitals. A pretty ‘happy 
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family’ we shall have in the bowels of 
this land directly! In 1850 we sent the 
cat after the rat of 1844, and now in 
1854 we have sent the wolf after the 
cat. : 

“ However,” resumed he, getting down 
from his metaphorical animal, “one 
good may come of it. Multitudes of dis- 
appointed explorers, if they are not in- 
oculated with the insane desire of a no- 
madic life, that continually urges us to- 
ward the west, will turn back and find 
homes in the frontier States; and devel- 
op splendid farms and thriving towns 
where centuries of uncontrolled v egeta- 
tion have been depositing mines of agri- 
cultural wealth. 

“Kansas and Nebraska indeed! I 
envy the almanac-maker of the next 
year. It will be such a source of pride 
to record opposite their respective dates, 
with “ Washington born,” ‘ Burgoyne 
surrendered,” these worthy events 
“Kansas and Nebraska Bill passed,’ 
“Greytown bombarded, stormed, and 
finally reduced to ashes,” and what other 
glorious achievements to come, of course, 
nobody can imagine!” 

Thus, Mr. John Plainer was consider- 
ably irate, as you see. Yet not without 
some reason, since we have learned re- 


.cently that he was ejected from a Post 


Office yielding him (in round numbers) 
some $132 annually, for having express- 
ed his doubts as to the expediency of 
this very measure. 

Doubtless, worthy John’s opinion 
must be taken with many grains of al- 
lowance. Much of the new territory is 
admirable. No doubt, in time, it will 
become the theatre of an active and 
wonderful civilization. But toil and 
trial must prepare its way. Visions ofa 
new Eden will fade away, and many 
hopes of sudden wealth will be wrecked 
together with those who trust to them. 
We hope Mr. Plainer will discourage no 
resolute emigrants in their purpose of 
enlarging the honest limits of this Re- 
public, and of building up fortunes and 
new homes for their descendants. Yet 
they should know with him that the 
most immediate prospect for it does not 
lie beyond the Missouri, and that years 
of labor and weary waiting will elapse 
before the delights and refinements of 
life they leave behind, will gather again 
about their hearthstones. From tent 
doors and cabin doors and humble homes, 
the charming West will yet beckon to 
the golden lands beyond. 

The gentleman, farmer, and sportsman. 
will hardly combine the excitement of 
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the elk and buffalo chase about which 
he dreams, with the rural delights of 
home about which he dreams also. 

If my lady expects to ride away into 
this new Atlantis in the carriage with 
the family arms blazing on the panel, and 
the footman conspicuous behind, and to 
find the mansion and pleasure-parks 
made ready by nature for her luxurious 
ease, I am sorry for my lady. 

But she does not. She expects to go 
in great state on the top of a loaded 
baggage wain, and on some far-off prai- 
rie, there to spread the wagon cover for 
her house and incipient home. She 
shows her usual good sense by this mod- 
est expectation. 

Indeed, we shall all show our good 
sense if wedo uot expect too much of 
this new Congressional bounty. The 
stout in heart who can dispense with 
the ease and comfort they have been 
cradled in, and set their resolute minds 
to a life of toil, shut out from the refine- 
ment of books, and the influences of 
learned and accomplished social inter- 
course, may spend an old age in fortune 
and honor. And the poor day laborer, 
who envies the broad acres of his neigh- 
bor, may go there and become his peer, 
in a sort of rude independence. But 
that new Atlantis, promising such won- 
derful land, such riches, such a new life 
without labor, such an Elysium in estate, 
and religion, and morals—let us not be 
too confident of it. I fear we can none 
of us buy Elysium on this earth at one 
dollar and a quarter per acre. 


Is there, then, no Atlantis in that far 
West we long for? I think there is. I 
am confident it lies only a little beyond 
that first bank of clouds you see each 
evening, for there dwell Zenobia and 
Alice, who were my companions years 


ago. 

Did I ever tell you? 

I was told by sunsets and such hints 
of Atlantis as we all remember, that I 
* should gain there a Zenobia’s form and a 
lady Jane Grey’s heart; have a great 
mansion and library, troops of friends, 
lawns and literary leisure, and so with 
beauty and learning, and music and wit, 
about me, life would not grow old but 
only mellow to its close. Long ago these 
visions faded. No palace rises by the 
river bank, and no Zenobia comes to live 
with me. Ah! then, could Ilive in quiet! 
There shoyld be a neat cottage by a little 
village. Would it ever do to ask regal 
Zenobia to such a humble home? But 
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sweet Alice should come—sweet Alice in 
white apparel, and her brown hair 
pushed back from that pure brow, and 
only a rose concealing the knot behind— 
she would come and spread the neat 
table, she would delight to bring new 
morning flowers to the desk where I 
wrote, aud while I enriched my stories 
with pictures of unattainable beauty, and 
of virtue rarer than beauty, her low, 
sweet singing, should shade every pic- 
ture, and soften the diction to its own 
placid flow. Truth compels me to say 
that the small cottage does not spring u 
in any lovely spot whatever, and mail 
and tractable Alice does not turn her 
eyes upon me, and will not come to pre- 
pare the morning meal, or arrange the 
morning flowers. 

I should not have been as proud of 
Alice as of Zenobia, and she would not 
have made the same brilliant figure in 
society, but I think I should have loved 
her more, and she would have been more 
constant, and loved me better. 

They, both of them, now live in that 
far off imperishable land of flowers and 
fruit, beautiful for ever in my memory, 
and unattainable. Their bloom an 
loveliness cannot be touched, though I 
know that one of them may be the 
centre of a shining society, and the. other 
of such a home as I dreamed of, and 
neither dazzling society nor home are 
mine. 

Zenobia I saw (but my eyes did not) 
when I was but a boy, and saw Dido; 
and sweet Alice used very often to come 
and sit by my side in later years and 
more sober fancy. I have never seen 
them since. But I still believe in that 
far Atlantis, and I know they are one 
for very often I turn and gaze tow 
that marble mansion, where Zenobia sits 
and reads illumined books with the im- 
perishable beauty on her brow; or to 
that vine-covered cottage where all the 
sunny days Alice sits at her sewing, and 
sings old ballads to the children. 

Shall I confess to you that I am hardl 
sorry this new Atlantis is not, after all, 
the true one? Did we not fear, even 
while longing for its fabled and com- 
Fe joy, that it might lie so close at 

and? Did we not stand trembling like 
— at the — of Epicurean 
gardens? Enter! The doubt has gone. 
It is not here, but yonder. It may shift 
and fade, and grow dim with many a 
mirage intervening, but the clear eyes 
of youth and hope can still discern the 
bloom and perfect excellence of its far- 
off shore. 





HOUSEHOLD SKELETONS. 


A MEDITATION. 


M< participation in the blessed insti- 
tution of connubiality has ever been 
| menage oe by one reflection. For I 
now that, no matter how carefully and 
studiously I might select my companion, 
some unlooked-for skeleton would be 
sure, after a few short months, to walk 
in uninvited, and, fur ever, take up his 
quarters in my cupboard. I refer not 
now to literal skeletons of human bone, 
which, occasionally, are said to abound 
in otherwise respectable quarters, and 
thus give a fair mansion of brick or mar- 
ble the unenviable reputation of having 
been built upon the mouldering remains 
of some murdered man; but I speak of 
those household or family annoyances, 
which skill or strategy cannot drive 
away, philosophical argument master, or 
time starve out, and which often thus 
spread the gangrene of unhappiness over 
e fairest prospects of life. If, as the 
proverb asserts, every house has its 
skeleton, then fortunate are they who, 
like myself, persist in having no house. 
Various are the household skeletons 
which I have here and there detected. 
There is one friend of my own who 
made, what the world called, a success- 
ful match; and the world, in its blind- 
ness, anticipated for him a life of unal- 
loyed happiness. But his wife, though 
beautiful, accomplished, and rich, did not 
like smoking, while he did. It may ap- 
pear to be a trifling annoyance, but it 
caused my friend a world of uneasiness, 
Not a word was said in objection; but 
still, in an hundred shrewd ways his in- 
nocent little pastime was denied him. He 
passed through the entry with a cigar, 
and every door was thrown open to let 
outthe scent of the abomination. He re- 
tired to a cosy little room of his own, 
and, from the excitement in the house, 
the vapor must have come through the 
keyhole. He passed into the back-yard, 
and sundry articles of clothing which 
were there hung out to dry, were im- 
mediately dragged in from the infection 
of the atmosphere. His favorite box of 
Ooloradoes was removed from the closet, 
for fear lest the china might be perfumed 
with the unwholesome smell. Still, not 
a word of remonstrance against his habit 
was ever uttered; but somehow, my 
friend now feels obliged to enjoy his pas- 
timo at the rooms of his acquaintances; 
and then only after turning up his hair 


under his hat, and removing his coat, 
cravat, and collar. The skeleton is 
small one, but it is, nevertheless, very 
obtrusive at times. 

A larger skeleton besets another dear 
friend of my own. An uncle of his 
wife resides with them. The old gentle- 
man has white hair, a respectable gold 
snuff-box, is rich, and has threatened to 
make them his heirs. So far, he might 
seem to be a valuable acquisition. But 
he has been a sailor in his day, and loves 
to get before company and spin certain 
yarns, which are often not of the most 
genteel character, and are always gar- 
nished with oaths and other startling 
expressions in illustration. Neither my 
friend nor his wife dares to object, and 
the consequence is, that they ever dread 
the arrival of visitors, and studiously 
decline inviting guests of any description; 
knowing well, that the old gentlemen 
will pop down with his marine anec- 
dotes at the most unpropitious period, 
and thereby fill them with mortification. 

I have observed that other houses, 
where peace and quietness should reign, 
are filled with their little skeletons of 
annoyance grinning from every corner. 
One is unnecessarily the resort of dress- 
makers; and the lord and master of the 
premises is perpetually beset by anti- 
quated and vinegar-faced vestals of un- 
known name, and who help to grace his 
table whenever he chances to contem- 
plate having friends to dine with him. 
Another is made the playground of all 
the neighboring children, who having 
once, in a freak of politeness, been ad- 
mitted, cannot now be kept away. 
Others are tormented by stray dogs 
which have been compassionately re- 
ceived, and cannot now be unkindly set 
adrift—or by quarrelsome cooks who 
will not be turned away—or by chari- 
table committees who sweep the pantry 
dry in drinking success to their labors. 

In fine, I know no house which does 
not have its skeleton, great or little; and 
almost all arising from the vagaries of 
wives, who, before marriage, could never 
have been supposed capable of submit- 
ting to their subsequent idiosyncrasies. 


When Sheridan was requested by his 
father to take a wife, he cordially con- 
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sented, and inquired whose wife he 
should take. The anecdote has been 
handed carefully down, as a specimen of 
the most pungent wit, and nothing 
more; but I have often thought that a 
mere display of wit was far from the 
thoughts of either at the time, and that 
they simply intended to enter upon a 
calm, considerate discussion of a very 
grave and important subject. For those 
were days when men frequently took 
other people’s wives; and what is more, 
they often kept them, too, living very 
happily with them, and finding their 
own consequence and reputation in no 
particular degree diminished by the oc- 
currence. It is possible, then, that the 
elder Sheridan actually advised, and the 
other acceded to, the plan of selecting 
a companion from the many wives in the 
limits of his observation ; judging it 
more expedient to trust his happiness 
with one whose domestic qualifications 
had been proved, and could be narrowly 
studied, than with one who was yet 
within the line of girlish celibacy, and 
whose faults or eccentricities would need 
the development of time ere they could 
be plainly known and estimated. In 
looking upon wives, young Sheridan 
may have reasoned, he could be sure of 
exercising a calm and deliberate judg- 
ment, being able to study the temper, 
the skill in housekeeping, the taste in 
dress, and the social qualities of each ; 
but in looking upon the crowd of youn 
maidens who are each season displaye 
for the matrimonial competition of 
single men, he could see but a pretty 
face or figure, here and there, or a 
studied and unreal grace, and must trust 
to future years for the development of 
all the yet hidden qualities of head and 
heart. He would be prudent, therefore ; 
he would leave to less cautious men the 
contest for maidens fair, and would take 
—a wife. 

Times are altered now; and he who 
would select a companion from among 
those who are already wives, musi do it 
at the risk of total outlawry from his 
social position. No more, after 8 
short week, during which the jest and 
piquant epigram upon the forsaken 
husband go round society, convalsing its 
amused perceptions, can the erring and 
unrepentant souls be received again into 
their accustomed position, and triumph- 
antly parade their newly-found attach- 
ment without a blusti. No more can 
forsaken. hasbands be gracefully run 
through with glittering sword, in punigh- 
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ment for their inconsiderate anger; and 
the slayers, with their spoil hangi 
smilingly upon their arms, parade throug’ 
festive saloons, drinking in fulsome com- 
pliments upon their dexterity. Instead 
thereof, he who would take a wife, as 
Sheridan might have meant to take one, 
taust fly with her to the furthermost 
corner of the earth, continually followed 
by the harsh story of his misdeed, read- 
ing in every print the sympathy lavished 
upon the deserted husband, and fearing 
lest revenge may overtake him from 
every wayside bush. This is right, and 
it is a cheering reflection, that, in one 
respect, at least, the world has learned 
to frown when frowns are needed; but 
to one whose soul longs for companion- 
ship, and whose enjoyment therein must 
consist, not in mere unity of house and 
goods, but in a sympathy of tastes, of 
feeling, and of thought, and who has no 
perceptions sufficient to unveil the fu- 
ture of an unformed mind, the alterna- 
tive is dreadful, He must select. his 
companion from the crowds of youn 
maidens whose tastes are widdaveleped 
and whose associations are unknowo— 
who are trained for social exhibition 
after one underrating model—owning 
to the same accomplishments—murder- 
ing the same pieces of music—and inva- 
riably cherishing the same manias after 
particular styles of crochet or worsted 
work. He can study their features, but 
can tell nothing about the subse ent 
development of their inclinations; and 
when he has made his selection, and 
taken his companion to his home, he 
does so, not knowing whether the skele- 
ton, which is sure to follow, will be one 
whose existence he can abide or not-— 
whether, in fine, it will appear as a 
ghostly mouse or mastodon., 


Walking home the other evening from 
the opera with a friend, I had hoped 
that, as my lodgings were a mile off, he 
would invite me into his house for the 
night. But instead, he heslietingy #0 
as he saw what was passing in my 
mind : 

“TI would be glad to do so, but—— 
my wife’s motlier has been for months 
pee me herself sick, and sets the 
whole house in disorder, and it would 
really be very unpleasant for you.” 

Your true man of thé world, I have 
observed, never says “ mother-in-law.” 
There is an individuality about the word 
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which is far from pleasing, and the wife, 
who, after all, is the main element, being 
lost to sight, nothing remains to occupy 
the mind but images of oppressive inter- 
ference. But the expression “ wife’s 
mother,” is liable to no such objection. 
The first idea presented is that of the 

rtner of one’s bosom ; and her mother, 
instead of a principal, becomes a mere 
accessory, betokening unpleasant things 
perhaps, but amply atoned for by the 
sweetness of the wife, upon whose ex- 
istence her place in the husband’s house- 
hold depends. 

“Your wife’s mother, then, is you 
skeleton,” I observed. 

“Not a bit of it!” my friend answer- 
ed, misconceiving the true purport of my 
expression. “Not a bit of it. If she 
weighs a pound she will go over two 
hundred. And though she always ima- 
gines herself to be in the last stages of 
consumption, yet she has never been 
anything but well allher life. Uponm 
sa e contiuued, “I sometimes wis 
that I were dead, my home has become 
so unpleasant tome. Running for the 
doctor every day, is bad enough; but it 
is worse to have one’s house smelling 
like an apothecary’s shop. If I try to 
get out of the camphor down stairs, ten 
to one I run into herb tea. If I would 
avoid a stratum of stale toast and water, 
I find the next room perfumed with a 
stratum of burnt vinegar. I assure you 
that the change from one kind of scent 
to another, as I go up and down stairs, 
is exceedingly disagreeable. I would as 
lief live in a cow-stable or next door 
to a soap-factory. Put your nose to the 
key-hole, now, and you can smell the 
last abomination stealing through.” 

“Burnt alum, I should say,” I re- 
marked, as I complied with his direc- 
tions. 

“Precisely; burnt alum. She uses it 
by the pound. When I first married,” 
he continued, in a gush of confidence, 
“all went as happy as could be, until 
about a year ago, when my wife’s mother 
thought that she would come and live 
with us. And since then, she has turned 
the house upside-down. She is so con- 
foundedly afraid about her health, that 
she keeps us cooking up stews and soups 
for her al! the time, though she could eat 
a peck of green cucumbers and never be 
hurt by them. She took our room away 
from us, because, she said, a draught of 
air came through her own; and now we 
have. to sleep up two-pair back, while 
she occupies the second-floor front. And 
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three several times my friends have con- 
gratulated me upon having an increase 
of family, because they saw a doctor's 
gig before the door; and all the time it 
was for nothing but her confounded 
singing-in-the ear.” 

I could not well help laughing out at 


is. 

“Tt is no laughing matter,” said my 
friend. ‘ My uncle Ben heard the report 
once, and sent down a silver mug, stating 
that he would call as soon as his gout 
left him, and see the small boy. When 
he came and found that there was no 
small boy, he took it into his head -that 
we had been cheating him in order to 
get the silver mug, and he went off mad, 
and cut us out of his will. I should not 
mind it in the least, if the old lady were 
really sick. But she was never sick in 
her life. An assurance company would 
pay a premium to be allowed the privi- 
ege of giving her a policy. That’s what 
aggravates me.” 

“ Oertainly,” I answered. 

“Sick, or not,” he continued, “she 
always manifests a decided liking for all 
the brownest cakes, and most available 
ge of steak ; while she generally lards 

er discourse with such commentaries 
upon her various symptoms, as serve to 
destroy the- appetite of anybody else. 
I declare to you, that I have often 
wanted to stick my fork into her throat; 
and once I was on the point of throwing 
the butter-plate at her, and was only 
stopped by.an appealing look from my 
wife. 


“ Why don't ae tell her, right up and 


down, to go?” I suggested 

“Well, I did hint at the thing once, 
and she fired up immediately, and said 
she would not stay in the house 4 
minute after that day. This gave mea 
little oA an comfort; but the next 
day she contrived to be sick again, and 
has continued sick ever since. Now 
and then she talks about packing up her 
trunk when she gets well, but she never 
means to get well. I have sometimes 
thought of taking her up and setting her 
out ou the sidewalk: but my wife is 
foolish enough to believe half of what 
the old lady tells her, and that prevents 
me from any harsh measures.” 

“ Very naturally,” I said. 

“TI wish, that for once, she would 
veally get sick, and I would put her in 
such a draught of air, as would effec- 
tually finish her. But now, a good 
breeze rather sets her up. I advised 
her to go abroad for her health, once, 

' 
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but she stated that there was no place 
like home for a sick person. Then I cut 
my gums, pretended to spit blood, and 
got a medical friend of mine to advise 
me to take my wife with me, and spend 
a year in Naples ;—thinking that, to 
reverse an. old saying, if the mountain 
would not go away from Mahomet, Ma- 
homet must go away from the mountain. 
But the mountain was up to me there— 
She concluded that, after all, perhaps Na- 
ples would just suit her constitution; and 
the moment I commenced packing up, 
she commenced packing up too. So I 
concluded that I might as well get sum- 
marily cured at home. Now, what isa 
poor fellow to do?” 

“Treally don’t know,” I said. “ You 
are unusually afflicted.” 

“No, not unusually,” he responded, 
flaring up with a touch of self-pride. 
“Almost any man has some trial or 
other of the kind. But now that I have 
told you about the circumstances of the 
case, suppose you do come in and stay a 
few days with me; and perhaps, by 
observation, you may hit upon some 
remedy. It is possible that the lady 
may talk at you, occasionally, but you 
will have me to back you, you know.” 

But I declined the offer, basing my 
refusal upon the principle of a friend 
who was one day appointed a steamboat 
inspector, and who, therefore, took a 
solemn oath to exercise the requirements 
of the office to the best of his ability. 
“Of course,” he said, “ that only means 
that I must do everything common de- 
cency may require. I shall have no 
hesitation in walking through muddy 
streets to the boats, or examining the 
walking-beams, or even going down into 
the hold, if it does not smell very badly. 
But as for expecting me to creep into 
the boilers, or crawl through greasy 
cylinders—that is asking a little too 
much.” In like manner I reasoned. 
Though, for the prosecution of my ex- 
plorations after different varieties of 
household anatomy, I was willing to 
sacrifice any dictates of delicacy, in or- 
der to obtain an entrance into the houses 
of my friends, yet, it was asking a lit- 
tle too much to expect me to remain for 
days in places where I should not only 
be obliged to breathe relays of herb-tea, 
burnt alum, and stale toast-and-water, 
but, also, be occasionally talked at, as a 
safety-valve for ill-humor. 

“Well, good-by,” said my friend, 
opening the door with his night-key. . 
“It is but little comfort I shall have to- 
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night, I suppose. She has been feeling 
her pulse to-day, and has discovered that 
it is a little faster than usual. What if 
it be faster !—and besides, her old pew- 
ter watch, which she counts by, never 
goes right, anyhow.” 

The statutes, by a mistaken policy,havo 
made it murder to put an end to a moth- 
er-in-law, even under the most exasperat- 
ing circumstances, and so my friend is 
still beset by the family skeleton. Every 
day I notice that he grows thinner and 
more careworn, and still there is no 
hope of relief. And as I reflect, that 
when he was married, there was no 
more happy horoscope cast than his, and 
that it seemed beyond the power of 
prophecy to detect the approach of his 
dreadful visitation, I hug myself closer 
in my little room, and still more fervent- 
ly congratulate myself upon my prudence 
in keeping aloof from all temptations of 
@ connubial character. 


It must be that I have spoken here 
and there in regard to my observations 
upon family troubles, with more freedom 
than I now remember; for of late, seve- 
ral communications have poured in upon 
me, many of them from persons whose 
names, even, I have never heard before, 
and all detailing their private household 
grievances and asking advice. These 
letters are mostly stupid and uninterest- 
ing, but from the number I shall select 
one which may prove instructive. - It is 
written in a cramped, and almost illegi- 
ble hand, and, as will be perceived, 
is somewhat ungrammatical in style. 
Moreover, it was fastened with a broad 
red wafer, and the postage was unpaid. 
At first I was inclined to cast the docu- 
ment into the fire, deeming it to be but 
a mass of trash, too foolish to wade 
through ; but acloser inspection has as- 
sured me, that, in spite of its gross er- 
rors, it contains a moral which it might 
profit many better educated writers to 
peruse, This, then, is the communica- 
tion: 

“ Deer scr—happy for to hear as you Are takin 
on about the Skelletons of houses and Hope as you 
will consider mine. For perhaps as it mite do Her 
some gud & she is such a pest that never was sen be- 
fore which is the same as all my Yrends says as hus 
sen her & no 2 of them nose what she is like myself 
as has Had to liv with ber now seving yers last 
ortum. 

“ Sur, i as is the case with all jolly fellers has jined 
a millingtary corpse as is named the laffyet Dragons 
wh, as you may have sen bein cum through the 
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streat evry month & is calkulate for to promote diz- 
sipline. 


“Sur, last week our corpse went out for to target 
shootin & i by gud shootin got a prise & as did every 
other man since For that there was 20 seving prises 
1 four each feller and 2 bein away Sam Jones & tom 
turner each got 2 prises for to use Up the number, 
So as thinkin my wife would like for to see the prise 
as i had got for gud Shootin, i tuk all the corpse 
home with me so as to spend the nite as is of course 
proper, and we sot up for to drink til mornin and 
sung songs & had A hi ole time. 

“Sur, the next mornin my wif she begin for to 
tork & say as i made 2 much noise by wh she could 
not get to sleep & is almost sick wh is a lie bein as 
the noise was nearly All singin and must have been 
very pleasant to my wife as Is fond of music & we 
sung carry me bak & dan Tukker wh is gud music 
with twenty-f-f fellers together as was The case &1 
felier sung wat he called normer And lacher & ther 
bein only cleving out of the hcis as was too drunk to 
kep time. 

“ now Sur, wat rite has my wif to tak onso? Aint 
ito be master Of my own hous? & isn’t evry fellers 
hous his cassel? and how can he get rid Of such a 
skelleton in it? 

“ Excuse mis‘aks for as i hav a soar throaght. 

“ Yurs & so fourth.” 


I suppress my correspondent’s name, 
as he may yet live to be ashamed of him- 
self. The man who can bring twenty- 
five drunken fellows home with him to 
pass the night in smoking pipes, drinking 
brandy, and singing negro choruses thus 
keeping his poor, little, suffering wife 
from her natural repose, is a brute; and 
we are surprised that the neighbors did 
not bring him before the Police Court, 
to‘answer for his dereliction, and also 
have his house indicted for a nuisance, 
His wife, as far as can be gathered from 
his letter, cannot be answerable for 
bringing in the smallest conceivable skel- 
eton, but he himself has made his house 
a refuge and resort for skeletons of ante- 
diluvian proportions. 

There are many such brutes in high 
life as well as low; for the men who 
bring their cronies from clubs, to drink 
champaigne all night at their own homes, 
are just as culpable as those who return 
trom target-excursions to plain brandy- 
and-water. Such men need not write 
to me for sympathy; but on the con- 
trary, I shall always pity their unhappy 
wives who have no refuge from such 
midnight convivial brutality. In enu- 
merating household skeletons, men 
should never forget that there are cer- 
tain species which may come in, solely, 
because their own reckless selfishness 
= tyranny may have left open thie 

oor. 


I had a friend whose naturally smiling 
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face grew so much longer every week, 
that I made up mind that his house was 
the resort of some gigantic skeleton; and 
I resolved to effect an entrance and view 
it. When I called at his house, how- 
ever, he was never there, and I began to 
believe that his home had become so 
unpleasant to him, that he never went 
there when he could help it. And at 
his place of business I had the same ill- 
luck, for he had invariably gone out to 
ship some freight. But, at lengtl:, I es- 
pied him, and immediately bore down 
and grappled. 

He was standing upon a corner and 
intently observing the labors of five men, 
who were cosily pretending to work in 
a trench which reached from sidewalk to 
sidewalk. Now and then, four of the 
men would put themselves in motion 
and lift a cobble stone, while the fifth 
would stand by, in preparation, to ex- 
change with the one who first became 
tired. Then, having dropped the stone 
five or six feet off, the whole party 
would sit down for a quiet chat, and one 
or two of them would light their pipes; 
and after the smoke was exhausted, they 
would leisurely rise and chase up 
another cobble-stone. In the meantime, 
my friend looked on in admiration. 

“ This is a great country,” he said to 
me; “and the energy with which, un- 
der the system of payment by the day ”"— 

“True,” suid I. “ ButI did not come 
to talk about that. For the fact is, I am 
in a scrape, and you can help me out 
of it.” 

** Well—anything,” he answered. 

“T have had a quarrel with my land- 
lady and have left her house. I have 
not found another good boarding-place, 
as yet; and being a quiet man, | dislike 
the bustle of hotels. Can you give ine 
a room for a few days, until I can make 
other arrangements ?” 

In spite of the smooth face with 
which I told the story, he immediately 
suspected I was lying, for I saw in his 
eye a merry twinkle of incredulity. He 
deliberated for a moment, and then 4 
quick gleam of intelligence passed across 
his countenance. 

“ Aha!” said he. “I have heard of 
your investigations about household 
skeletons, and now you want to see 
mine. Well, well; I do not care. Book 
her, my boy, bock her; and perhaps it 
will do her some good.” 

This was certainly liberal, and I 
thanked him for it. , 

“Here, however, comes my wife 
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now,” he exclaimed, “and the skeleton 
with her.” 

1 looked, and saw two females sailing 
down the street. The one on the out- 
side was tall and pretty, but dressed 
rather plainly and scantily. The other 
one, on the contrary, was short and 
dumpy, and had rather disagreeable fea- 
tures, if freckles and red hair can, in 
any way, be called features. She wore 
an elegant French bonnet, and bore 
upon her shoulders a superb India 
shawl, the end of which was allowed to 
draggle gracefully in the mud. 

“That is your wife, I suppose,” was 
my imprudent observation, directing my 
eyes towards the latter. 

“That thing? Hang it, man! do you 
want ine to shoot you? No, no; that 
is the skeleton. The skeleton, I Say!” 

“ But I was certainly with you when 
you bought that shawl.” 

“So you were; and its precious little 
good my wife gets out of it, for the four 
hundred dollars. That is where the 
skeleton comes fn. It is my wife’s 
country sister, that has heard that we 
keep pretty good society; and, having 
an exalted estimation of its own per- 
sonal charms, has come down upon us to 
try to marry itself off to advantage.” 

“ But the shawl "— 

“T am coming to that. To make 
itself look as little ugly as possible, the 
skeleton borrows all my wife’s best 
apparel. That is not only my wife’s 
shawl, but also her dress and bonnet 
too. I wish the thing would lift up the 
dress a little as it makes that crossing, 
and then I could tell whether it wears 
my wife’s open-work stockings. I rather 
suspect it does. It’s own are brown 
cotton, country-dyed, so that I vould 
easily’ tell.” 

He But is not your wife to blame for 
consenting to it all?” 

“T see you don’t know anything 
about it. There is a way to get around 
people, iu spite of all they can do to 

elp themselves. You'll find it out some 
day if ever you marry. It is always 
‘Do lend me this for a single day,’ and 
‘Just let me take this for an hour, that’s 
a love.’ At the same time, it is hardly 
the thing to ask for them again; since 
the borrower, always having them on, 
it would be the same thing as requiring 
her to undress herself. In that way, 
the skeleton has boned half the war- 
drobe of my wife, while she, poor wo- 
man, does not like to say anything by 
way of remonstrance. Once I ventured 
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to raise an objecting voice; but hardly 
had I done so, when the skeleton glared 
upon me like a basilisk, and made some 
sharp remark about men meddling with 
things they know nothing about. It 
quite shut me up. But wearing out my 
wife's clothes is not the worst of it.” 

“She does not wear out your clothes, 
does she ?” 

“ Not exactly; but she wears out my 
patience dreadfully. If I come home 
for a quiet dinner, half the time I find 
that some strange fellow has been in- 
vited in a social family way, in ho 
that he will pay his court to the skele- 
ton. It I anticipate an evening of plea- 
sant reading in any library, ten to one I 
have to take the whole family to the 
theatre, simply because some chap, with 
a few thousand a year, is expected to 
occupy the next box to us, and perhaps 
might take a fancy to the skeleton, The 
other day I had to spend an afternoon 
at the museum, because the skeleton, in 
passing, had seen a man in who it 
fancied must be rich and might fall in 
love with it, if he happened to sit near 
it. The'skeleton did not say all that, to 
be sure, but I could see it thought so. 
Well, the man came out on the stage as 
the showman of two monkeys, a poodl 
and half a dozen parrots; and when 
reached my office again, I found that by 
my absence I had lost an opportunity to 
make three hundred dollars. Some 
our best friends do not come to see ts 
any more, for fear the skeleton will 
make a dash at them; and I was forced 
to invite to dinner my worst enemy, 
whose sole recommendation consists in 
a rich old maiden aunt. As for my bro- 
ther, who used to look in upon us every 
evening, the skeleton made such a bold 
attempt upon hii that he has not been 
seen for a fortnight—all very agreeab 
is it not?” To 

‘* Monstrously,” said I. Piraet 

“But come down to my house, now, 
and, as you wish, stay with us for a fe 
days. You can then watch the skeleto: 
at your leisure.” 

“T do not know about that,” I an- 
swered musingly. ‘Suppose the skeleton 
should make a set at me?” 

“You are not rich, so it will let you 
alone. Three thousand a year is its 
honest valuation upon itself. So-come!” 

“Still, my dear friend,” I retorted, 
“who knows but that my personal 
charms, which are not of a despicable 
order, might induce the skeleton to 
waive a portion of its pecuniary de- 
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mands ?-—The fact is, I—that is—and 
now I think of it, I made up my pian 
with my landlady just before 1 came 
away. How absurd in me to forget that 
I had done so.—Good-by !” 


At this moment I have received ano- 
ther letter, written in a bold, mercantile 
hand, and highly pleasing to me for its 
frank, sensible tone. It is as follows: 


a Sir, 

“ My wife is a most sensible woman, of calm and 
placid temper, and lively and agreeable manners. 
She is in all things a treasure, understanding her 
household duties to perfection, ably superintending 
the culinary department, and at the same time taking 
excellent care of our children. 

* But sir, she has one fault which somewhat an- 
noys me. Having been herself somewhat sickly 
in youth, she is determined that I shall not come to 
a sickly old age ; and she has consequently taken my 
health under her supervision. Now, sir, I am as 
strong as a horse, with the appetite of a wolf, and 
the digestive powers of an ostrich, but I can never 
make her believe it. IfI come in a little heated, and 
‘would like to sit where a cooling breeze may blow 
upon me, down must go every window; for she says 
there is nothing more unhealthy for a person than 
to sit in a draught, while in a perspiration. If I 
come in from the cold air, and take my place over the 
furnace, she immediately shuts up the flue, that I 
may not too suddenly breathe the hot stream, which, 
she says, is bad for the lungs. I am never allowed 
to eat any chicken-salad, lobster, or pickled oysters 
directly before going to bed; and if I ever, at any 
time, look at a green cucumber, she manifests strong 
disapprobation. This morning I brought home a re- 
markably fine large water-melon, a fruit of which 
I am exceedingly fond; and half an hour ago I saw 
her very slily roll it out of the area into the gutter, 
where a corporation pig devoured it with great re- 
lish. She will meet me at dinner, I suppose, as inno- 
cently as a lamb; and when I inquire after my 
water-melon and accuse her of her little dereliction, 
she will laugh off the affair as not only a neces- 
sary and salutory movement, but also a capital joke. 
In fact, she never utters a cross or angry word, so 
that I cannot find it in my heart to reprove her. 

“ Now, my good sir, would you number this little 
annoyance among your list of household skeletons, 
or not? And if so, how can my wife be cured of 
her extreme solicitude on my behalf? I do not like 
to say anything which might hurt her feelings; but 
I really wish that she could !earn to see my lungs 
and stomach as I myself see them.” 


Do I consider such a little annoyance, 
a household skeleton, my unknown cor- 
respondent? Perhaps so, but it is, at 
the most, the smallest kind of skeleton 
—a mere limestone fossil, so to speak— 
whose existence you can afford to laugh 
at, aya joke, in the spirit of your excel- 
lent wife. Take the matter pleasantly, 
and be thankful for the many comforts 
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which you are allowed to enjoy without 
molestation. If your wife occasionally 
deprives you of a watermelon or cucum- 
ber, she doubtless requites you with 
much pleasant solicitude of other kinds, 
and, ina manner which will not at all 
interfere with your comfort. Consider 


. the whole thing as a bargain of which 


you have a great advantage in gain. By 
consenting to a few little self-denials, 
you will add to her happiness and spirits 
and thus ensure pleasure to both. What 
is a lobster-salad compared with the 
bloom of satisfied solicitude in her 
cheeks, or pickled oysters, compared with 
her elasticity of soul, as she contemplates 
your readiness to accede to her precan- 
tionary tributes of devotion? 

No, my dear sir, this is but one of the 
many «little vexations with which the 
best of homes is always fraught; and, as 
such, it is beyond my scope. I do not 
deal with petty annoyances, but only 
with wholesale and abominable nuisan- 
ces. If your wife ever turns your whole 
house topsy-turvy in search of her own 
comfort, and thus so directly attempts to 
rule your conduct that you cannot call 
your soul your own, then your appeal 
may receive attention; but as long as 
you can smoke your cigar where you 
please, go where you wish without being 
called to account, associate with all your 
old bachelor friends without exciting do- 
mestic jealousy—and I know by the 
tune of your letter that you can do all 
these things, or else you would have 
mentioned the deprivation among your 
other grievances-—as long, in fact, as 
your greatest. trial is a little undue so- 
licitude about the welfare of lungs or 
stomach, laugh it off, and be thankful 
that you are so happily situated. 

As I now musingly sit in the evening 
gloom at the window of my retired 
apartment, I involuntarily once more 
read the letter of my last correspondent. 
I cannot but think that he is a fortunate 
man, and one who does not rightly esti- 
mate his blessings. No one, indeed, can 
expect to add his lot to that of another, 
without some surrender of free-will; 
but, if the loss by that surrender be not 
equal to his gain in increase of domestic 
happiness, he should not complain, but 
should bless the prompting of his lonely 
heart which has led him into such 4 
pleasant path of acquisition. ? 

I can imagine the evening occupation 
of my unknown correspondent. I can 
see him come in, relieved from the cares 
of business, and meeting a smile of wel- 
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come. He throws himself down upon 
the lounge with his feet to the fire, and 
no objection is made on the score of 
dusty boots against the chintz covering. 
His wife may softly suggest the with- 
drawal of the boots, and the substitution 
of his prettily worked slippers, but that 
is all. He lights his cigar, and is pes- 
tered by no uneasy glances at the cur- 
tains which might retain the smoke; but, 
on the contrary, she sits beside him, and 
endeavors like him, to enjoy the aroma- 
tic perfume. If he chooses to read to 
himself she moves softly about, so as not 
to interrupt him; or, if he would read 
aloud, she expresses equal delight in list- 
ening to romance, theology, try, or 
ethics. He shuts his book, and calls for 
his pickled salmon; and for the first 
time, is met with opposition. But why 
should he repine at that, after so mach 
indulgence? He should be thankful for 
the tender solicitude, nor dare to breathe 
a whisper regarding skeletons. Even I, 
could I only be assured of meeting such 
a lot, might be tempted to— 

Pshaw! Of what am I speaking? 
Am I nothappy now? And why should 
I not continue so, instead of pining to 
place myself within the limits of uncer- 
tain fates ? . 

And I gaze forth upon the street be- 
low, now glooming in the fast settling 
dusk of evening, and filled with a gay, 
light-hearted crowd. Laughter and ani- 
mating conversation swell upon my ears, 
as the stream sweeps by, and there are 
some among the throng whom I know. 
I see my friend of the skeleton mother- 
in-law, but she is not now with him. 
There is only his wife by his side, and 
they are hastening to the opera. They 
have forgotten their troubles, and are 
tripping along in wonderful gleesome- 
hess. And next appears my friend of 
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the skeleton sister-in-law. She, too, has 
been left at home, and his wife, in her 
own shawl and bonnet glides along at 
his side, smiling with excess of pleasure. 
There are others of my friends, whom, 
at times, I have marked as beset by ske- 
letons of various magnitude; but it 
seems as though, in the genial evening 
air, they have ail left their troubles be- 
hind them. I envy them, for they now 
seem to overflow with transports of ani- 
mating joviality of heart, such as, in m 
loneliness, I never feel. For me there is 
quiet serenity and repose ; but somehow, 
there is no such light-hearted social con- 
viviality. 

With a pang for which I can scarcely 
account, I turn from the window. The 
gloom of evening has rapidly stolen over 
my walls, and I feel sad and lonely. My 
dog crouches at my feet, and looks up 
wistfully into my face; but he is poor 
7 for me, since he lacks the qua- 
lity of language. My books lie spread 
out before me; but somehow, the most 
sublime of the printed thoughts of the 
dead seem of less interest than would be 
the idle gossip of a living and loving 
friend. More rapidly do the evening 
shadows gather around, and more heavi- 
ly does‘ my soul sit within me. After 
all, there can be no skeleton of more gi- 
gantic proportions than that which steals 
about us, while under the morbid infla- 
ence of isolation from the thoughts and 
feelings of our fellow-creatures. Who, 
in the gay, chattering crowd outside, 
now cares forme? And should I die, 

. who is there in the world who would go 
to drop a tear upon my grave ? 

Could I but be assured that the skele- 
ton of my house would not be one of 
very ample size, or very ferocious dispo- 
sition, I think that I could dare —— 
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E know Monsieur Marmier. We 
have met hima thousand times, 

and we will do him the justice to own 
that whatever the fickleness of his coun- 
try, there is none in him. He is always 
the same untaught and unteachable indi- 
vidual, taking Lord Byron in earnest 
thirty years after date. Who, visiting 
London, can have missed that melan- 


FRENCH MIRROR.* 


choly bearded figure—a sort of precd- 
cious Wandering Jew—soberly measur- 
ing the sidewalk of Leicester Square, and 
the lower end of Regent street, acquiring 
in his careful study of their surfaces, his 
competency to speak ex-cathedra—or 
what amounts to the same thing, “_Y. 
Marmier,” on the character and man- 
ners of the English aristocracy? Or 





* Lettres sur L’Amérique, par X. Marmige. Paris, 1854. 





who, extending his tour to Paris, has 
not met him of a summer evening on 
the Boulevards tapping his leather boots 
with a sixpenny cane, coldly examining 
every woman that passes, with a disdain- 
ful criticism that has mastered in a 
glance all her points with reel ge 
exactitude, and looking insufferably dis- 
gusted at her and all things in the world, 
or out of it, but—himself. Yet there he 
is emphatically at home: for the Boule- 
vards are for the Marmiers what the 
flowery meads are for the butterfly. 
Everywhere else, including his own 
lodgings in the seventh floor of the Rue 
——, he is only encamped. But if the 
sun be down and you would make quite 
sure of meeting him, look in on some 
third-rate soirée about the Chaussée 
D’Antin, aud survey him, at your leisure, 
with the same expression of face as ever 
—vivacious and dull, lively and discon- 
tented—the same sort of figure—too 
angular to be graceful, and too small to 
be awkward—the same class of opinions 
—liberal against the doctrinaires and 
doctrinaire against the liberals—the same 
order of sentiments—contempt of hisown 
government and hate of all others—and 
the same religious faith—Catholic against 
the Protestant and Infidel against the 
priest. We beg the reader not to be 
surprised at the gentleman’s powers of 
ubiquity, for the identity we are insisting 
on not absolutely personal. There 
are thirty thousand Marmiers in France. 
The clase is stereotyped. And if 
they have not all come from the same 
father and mother—as to a first view 
seems probable—what amounts to the” 
same thing, they have all passed through 
the same grinding machine of govern- 
ment education, and have emerged men- 
tally, and almost physically as like—not 
as two peas, for they have their diffe- 
rences—but as the flour they work to, 
and which under a microscope is said to 
defy discrimination. 

X. Marmier, who left his ‘‘ chers 
Boulevards,” and the ‘bienveillante 
pensée” of the “ belle Madame E. R. de 
#——,,” to honor us with his personal 
examination—left them he contesses “ no¢ 
as he used* to hope, in former voyages, 
to encounter extraordinary adventures, 
and memorable perils, ps | even make 
some grand discovery, in the fashion of 
the celebrated navigators” who had pre- 
ceded him, but—dreadfal falling off !— 
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as one of Byron’s “ foot legion” writing 
travels to book-seller’s orders, or as he 
complaisantly quotes it for us himself :— 


“ Every fool descrikes, in these bright days, 
His wondrous journey to some foreign court, 
And spawns his Quarto and demands your praise.” 


He came among us, in short, under the 
hard necessity of coining us into five 
franc pieces, through a certain machinery 
of which European publishers alone pos- 
sess the secret; but as the animal oc- 
cupies a lower place in the scale of 
creation than those described by Byron, 
he follows, of course, what Buffon calls 
the descending law of gestation, and in- 
stead of spawning a respectable quarto, 
pullulates his two corpuscular octaros. 
He wishes us to believe that, having 
waded through his hateful labor with 
infinite disgust, he seizes the first ocea- 
sion to get away from us; but knowing 
him as we do, we are enabled to ask his 
pardon on the very best evidence, and 
to assure him that Americans are not so 
easily duped. Can he deny this adver- 
tisement, published but the other day, is 
his? 
Us FRANQAIS, POUVANT DISPOSER DE DEUX 
ou trois heures par jour, desire trouver une fae 
mille ot en échange de lecgons de langue, il puisse 
avoir bonne table, gite comfortable et société a I’a- 
venant.—S’addresser 4 0. M. H. au bureau de ce 
journal.—Ii est inutile de lui écrire si l’on ne de- 


meure pas dans |’Uppertendom et sil’on a moins de 
quatre domestiques & son service.t 


Do we not know his style? (ould any- 
body but an X. Marmier, when in search 
of employment as a French teacher, 
proclaim that “it is useless for any one 
to write to him who does not live in the 
upper tendom, and who has not at least 
Jour servants at his orders.” Besides, 
does it not appear in the journal declared 
by himself to be “the only one in all 
our northern States comparable even to 
the meanest sheet published in a French 
Province?” t 
Beware then good folks, “dans ?’ Up- 
tendom, that have at least four ser- 
vants.” The Marmiers, intent on new 
octavos, are after you :— 


—“ Servants who seem no less, 
Which are to France the spies and speculators, 
Intelligent of our State.’”’§ 


We were rather particular in beginning 
our notice to describe Monsieur Mar- 





* Alors je révais sur les mers des aventures extraordinaires, des périls memorablcs ; bien plus, oserai-je 
vous l’avouer? quelque grande yy comme celles des célébres navigateurs.” Vol. 1, r =. 
1 


t Courrier des Etats Unis, Dec. 28, 


+ Vol. 1, page 277. fr. 
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mier’s face—because one of the first 
things he does in getting among us is to 
fall foul of ours :— 

“The American is disquieted and 
sombre, dry and hard in his silence. 
His face is all point, his movements stiff 
and angular. His repose is a sort of 

rostration agitated from time tv time 
yy some feverish motion, and his walk is 
an impetuous race. * * * I will add that 
of all the denizens of the civilized 
world, the American is beyond all question 
the ugliest. Imagine, if you piease, a 
meagre frame with bony wrists, with 
feet of a size that discredit all genile- 
manly pretension, a hat pressed on the 
back of his head, hair straight, one of 
his cheeks swelled out, not by any acci- 
dental malady, but from morning to 
night by a lump of tobacco;. lips jaun- 
diced by the juice of the plant, a black 
coat with thread-bare skirts, a shirt all 
in disorder, grenadier’s gloves, loose 
pantaloons, and you will have—I do 
affirm it—the exact portrait of a true 
Yankee! On this face of the Yankee 
do not expect to find that brilliancy of 
the eye which announces tle play of 
thought, or that smile which shines as 
the reflection of an affectionate soul. 
No! that face is as cold and impassive 
as a mask or a medal.”* 

This is very well to begin with; and 
though we might modestly plead for our 
infirmities, in Dogberry-fashion, that 
“we are not responsible for the bounties 
of Providence,” we yet do not think so 
vilely of ourselves as to dread showing 
against the breed of Marmiers in any 
cattle fair, or other equally unfitting 
arena, he would kindly indicate as 
equally fitting for us, while even in re- 
ferring the important decision to the 
practised judgment of a jury of matrons, 
chosen .exclusively from his own fair 
countrywomen. The only preliminary 
we would stipulate for, would be for a 
merely moderate usage of his “dbeaus 
yeuz;” for in happy contrast to the 
beclouded vision he immortalizes in us, 
we gather that they surpass a brilliancy 
too titted to mislead a Gallic suscepti- 
‘bility; for he gravely assures us that the 
stare (le regard) of his valiant friend 
A—, celebrated for its power of fasci- 
nation, would inevitably fall on ws (“ dol- 
lar effigies” that we are) “like deal 
arrows on a steel plate,” for having tried 
himself, even Ais was inoperative! 
“How often,” he continues, “have I 
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tried with the travelling impudence that 
characterizes me, to influence (d’emouvoir) 
these ambulatory and devouring arith- 
meticul figures that wo call Americans, 
to enter into discourse with them, to 
obtain from their financial lordships one 
of those pieces of information which tho 
native of France, or any other agen 
gives a stranger with so much ready 
courtesy. I have been almost always 
repelled in my attempts, like the rash 
assailant of some impregnable fortress. 
Even a minute ago, after studying the 
groups dispersed about me, I discover by 
himself a Yankee, comfortably surveying 
the banks of the Hudson. I approach 
him: I ask him politely, too politely per- 
haps, if the city beginning to show itself 
in the horizon, be not Albany? He 
turns round, silently examines me from 
head to foot, then grinds between his 
teeth, as if they were nut-crackers, these 
two monosyllables, ‘ No, sir,’f and then 
goes away.” Fancy the effect of that 
* No, sir,” on the French Columbus, who 
had no doubt been piecing out the imper- 
fections of his English “par la fascina- 
tion du regard!” “A chiel” at one’s 
side, taking notes, with vow of printing 
them, and absolutely brnshed off by a 
masterly monosyllable with “as little re- 
morse” as & buzzing wasp, or ‘as they 
would have drowned a” bitch’s blind 
puppies, fifteen i’ the litter.” Unfortu- 
nate Americans! little did we think, 
that day,.of the brace of octavos that 
were to rise up to avenge that No. 
Nothing more dreadful has happened 
since Aineas said his “No,” and turned 
his back on Dido. 


Exoriare aliquia, nostris ex ossibus, ultor, 

Qui face Dardanios ferroque sequare colonos, 
Nunc, olim, quocumque dabunt se tempore vires. 
Litora \itoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis : pugnent ipsique nepotesque, 


The Hannibal is already at our gates, 
in the shape of this terrible “ Lettres sur 
DP’ Amérique,” and for the future, while 
our philulogists set against the virtues of 
an “if,” the woes of a “no,” let the rest 
of us try and use the dangerous little 
negative with more caution against 
Frenchmen asking questions from us 
with “ ¢oo much politeness.” 

The happy inventive faculties which 
Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Charles Dickens 

rofessionally exercised in our midst, 

ve been of evident use to a nature 
whose felicity lies rather in the regions 





* Vol. 1, 59. 


t Vol. 1, 61. 
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of imitation. We think it would cost but 
a reference to show the passages in their 
books which suggested to'the French- 
man’s penurious imagination the fol- 
a 

“ With a phlegm, by the side of which 
British phlegm is a lively joviality, the 
American is, nevertheless, as curious as 
a@ savage in ancient times, and the 
attention I was unable to secure from 
him by the desire of getting information 
on the places we passed, I most un- 
happily for myself, won by the different 
objects I happened to wear. One of them 
came and seized without ceremony my 
watch chain, turned it over and over 
again between his dirty fingers, and at 
last, satisfied with his inspection, went 
away without saying a word. Another 
who was standing near me, said to me, 
*You have a pariser hat,’ and without 
more ceremony, he took it off my head, 
closed in its springs, showed it to one of 
his neighbors, examined it in his com- 
pany inside and out, and then replaced 
it in my hands. A little later, I had the 
misfortune in paying the restaurant to 
open my purse—a gem of a purse in the 
richness of its decorations. At once, of 
course, there was an American who took 
a fancy to it, and who, drawing his own 
frightful piece of knitting out of his 

cket, offered it to me in exchange. I 
aughed in his face: I put by my purse: 
he pursues me: at last I grinded out in 
the American fashion a d——, which 
made him start back a couple of paces.” 

Excellent! most excellent! 

He adds with great gravity: “ This is 
the récit fidéle of one of my impressions 
of American travel!” 

Our taciturnity gives Monsieur Mar- 
mier a great deal to say. It serves him 
as one of these guids he so fondly dilates 
on; he turns it about in every fashion, 
not forgetting, of course, as a genuine 
Frenchman, to explain it: 

“Smart American, as he is, he has so 
many schemes in his head, so many pro- 
jects budding or ripening into fruit, that 
in the fear of allowing one of them to 
reach the knowledge of a rival, he will 
employ his tongue but to taste his to- 
bacco, and unlock his jaws but to spit. 
I thonght at tirst that my foreign accent, 
and barbarous English tried his patience ; 
but as I saw that he indulged the same 
taciturnity with his fellow-citizens, I felt 
entitled to conclude that speech was 
given him but to be ynost parsimonionsly 
used, and therefore took my resolution 
accordingly. I enter their long railway 
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omnibus, I choose the place that suits 
me, without troubling myself about my 
neighbor, who takes no more trouble 
about me; all I try after is, to place my 
great coat and carpet-bag out of the 
range of their squirting apparatus, and 
when all my precautionary combinations 
are completed, I open a book, I read, 
and then I observe the scenery. The 
Americans read nothing, and look at 
nothing. They silently ruminate on 
some speculation. That's the only differ- 
ence between them and their baggage, 

Only one thing can withdraw 
them out of their immobility—the din- 
ner-bell. At that merry sound, you 
might fancy you heard the last trump 
awaking the dead in the valley of Je- 
hosaphat. The Americans rush out of 
the omnibus pell-mell, run to the dining 
room, devour as fast as it is possible for 
a human jaw to devour, drink off in one 
draught a glass of gin or port-wine, and 
then relapse into their lethargy. From 
Buffalo to Albany, during a space of 
more than a hundred leagues, I affirm 
without any exaggeration that I did not, 
among a hundred individuals, hear ten 
words spoken. * * Even the women 
are paralyzed by the circle that incloses 
them. Like the bird whose wings droop 
under the heat that precedes some tropic- 
al storm, their thought droops under the 
oppressive atmosphere of American 
character.” 

He admits that we show marked re- 
spect to the gentler sex, but considers 
that it is “a respect next door to indiffer- 
ence,” and affirms that it would be by 
no means satisfactory to a French beauty, 
who would prefer the occasional dangers 
of a gallant contest, to the ennui of 4 
too respectful isolation. In Monsieur 
Marmier’s opinion, the advantage here is 
all on the side of Europe ; and consider- 
ing the general character of his judg- 
ments, we confess we should be very 
sorry he thought otherwise. The great 
business of our marriageable maidens is 
to hunt down a husband. “If she be 
late in her visits, if she show emotion in 
some accidental encounter, if she is in| 
the way of catching a husband in her 
net—that is her business. * * But 
once the expert huntress has run down, 
in some commercial grotto or elegant 
drawing-room, the wild bird they call a 
husband, she is herself caught in the 
snare she has herself been laying.” On 
the score of beauty, they are just passa- 
ble; flowers—“ they are somewhat cold 
and lifeless ; but after all they are flowers 
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that a Linneus in human vegetation” 

ike Monsieur X. Marmier) “ cannot 
avoid including in his classification ; 
and when I see one of them more smiling 
and attractive than her neighbors, I pity 
her—do you know why ?—because she 18 
tied to the American soil, and it is pro- 
bable will marry an American—that is 
to say, that she will every day see him 
calculate and eat. No, I wit not think 
upon such a picture /” 

Ha! ha! ha! But after all, is the 
picture so much distorted from the plain 
truth ? 

That love of money which so remark- 
ably distinguishes us from Londoners, 
Parisians, and all other metropolitans, 
wins the customary measure of tourist 
reprobation : 

“Everything here is counted or weigh- 
ed in the goldsmith’s balance. That sea 
captain has distinguished himself by a 
voyage of discovery; you are delighted 
to mention the interesting places he has 
seen, the remarkable facts he has observ- 
ed. You are interrupted with the in- 
quiry—What is his pay? This painter 
has won celebrity at an exposition, and 
has received with high commendation a 
golden medal; the commendations are 
passed by, and you are asked the weight 
of the medal. * * With such notions 
you can understand that literature has 
no great development. Oooper, Wash- 
ington Irving, and the learned historian, 
Prescott, have acquired a higher reputa- 
tion in Europe than in the States; for 
there the merit of the works alone is 
thought of, but here it is gravely noted, 
that with all their writings, they have 
not made fortunes.” (!) * “There 
is here but one mode of estimating things 
—money; * * every position is here 
classed according to a given amount of 
money; * * their Jacob’s ladder isa 
magic edifice where on the ground lies 
shillings, higher up dollars, and at the 
top the cherished coins they call ‘ Eagles.’ 
Success and failures, punishments and 
rewards—all is tariffed and regulated by 
sums of money. A crime is satisfied by 
4 fine, a solemn promise of affection is 
settled by so many dollars. * * O 
God of bounty! grant that next year cot- 
ton rise sixpence a pound, and they will 
vote thee two days of thanksgiving in- 
stead of one!” 

_It is amusing to see how the succes- 
sions of our European tourists rhapso- 
dize on this subject, as if Americans had 


invented the love of lucre, and the auré 
sacra fames were a craving that belonged 
but toa new society. hy, in Paris, 
the most artistic, the most literary city 
in the world, wealth is a talisman a 
thousand times more potent than even 
in New York. The much that ia said, 
and done, and sacrificed for it here, bears 
no proportion to the enormous more of 

Paris. The honest avarié who said, “ Je 
ne connais qu l’argent, je n’aime que 
Vargent, je ne veux que l’argent ”—* I 
know nothing, love nothing, seek no- 
thing, but money,” expressed the princi- 
ple of more than a class, a society, a fact 
pleasantly enough demonstrated by 
Proudhon, the Socialist, when he says: 

“Everything in morals is become 
amongst us arbitrary and without real 
value, except one point, which is to live 
well and amass money. Morality (in 
Paris) means to have but one wife under 
legal penalties, but twenty mistresses, if 

you can pay for them, &c. &. And 
we do assure Monsieur Marmier that 
there have been other great writers of 

his country and of other countries, of 

his time and of all times, who have be-- 
fore him observed and flagellated the 
weakness ; that if, unlike him, they have 
not reached over the sinning shoulders 
of their countrymen to apply the lash 
on those of strangers whose hospitality 
they had been receiving, their chastise- 
ments have not therefore been less rigor- 
ous or felicitous than his own, and we 
even think we remember that “ notre 
cher Horace” cites as the crowning 
proof of the mammon influence of his 
time the very ocean risks avowedly in- 
curred by Monsieur Marmier in thesame 
“ sacred ” cause. 

That the avidity may be, or, at any 
given time, may have been, greater here 
than elsewhere, we will not contest. 
Such a circumstance is but a local or 
temporary accident, under the general 
law, and merely proves that among our 
sensual gratifications it is peculiar to 
that of money, to sharpen the appetite it 
feeds. Everywhere, we apprehend peo- 
ple warm in their devotion to this great- 
est of party causes, as their devotion 
may happen to be amply, or more than 
amply rewarded. Place a Frenchman 
“4 la Bourse” with a stock-jobbing 
operation, or at the gambling table with 
a large stake, or in the auction room 
with an estate in question, and his flush- 
ed face and excited gesticulatiuns will 
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tell yon that he has as feverish a desire 
for the filthy mineral as the most sordid 
American, that his Jacob’s ladder is no 
more ethereal than our own, and that if 
he give neither two days nor one “in 
thanksgiving to Heaven,” it is from a 
Jess respectable cause than a too philo- 
sophical appreciation of the benefits of 
a financial “coup.” All we will con- 
cede him is a difference in the form of 
the evil, there being a frank or an in- 
sidious development, according as a peo- 
ple are young, enterprising, and free, or 
timid, effete, and enslaved. But if we 
do earn, achieve, conquer affluence, while 
there are other places where they attain 
it by sycophancy, by domestic intrigues, 
by forged wills, and by poisonings, what 
then? While gigantic frauds and whole- 
sale defalcations are so notorious in our 
“ financial circles ”—tainting even our 
choicest historical and commercial names 
—shall we boast of our immaculate 
heaor and incorruptible virtue? In so- 
ber earnest, let us .be modest on this 
score. ¢ 

The funniest part of his book is, pef- 
haps, his description of a travelling 
American’s day ; he has evidently work- 
ed at it with all the zest and anti-nation- 
ality which ever inspires the underbred 
class of Frenchmen. 

“Ts it not Brillat-Savarin who, in his 
page of axioms, says ‘elsewhere people 
eat, it is at Paris only they dine;’ if he 
had seen this country* he would have 
said ‘here people do not eat, they de- 
vour.’ The word is hardly sufficiently 
expressive to enable you to understand 
fully the extent I would give it; have 
the goodness to recall all that yeu have 
read in Buffon under the heads of ‘ Pike 
and Shark.’ You maf thence help to 
form some notion of an American’s vo- 
racity. As a general rule, this is the or- 
der in which people feed in the United 
States. Between seven and eight o’- 
clock in the morning, a bell or gong, or 
some other noisy instrument, announces 
the breakfast. 

* The breakfast consists of quarters of 
roast beef, ox-tongues in their entire 
proportions, ducks, fowls, and eels, ac- 
companied by dishes of potatoes, bread 
and butter, and other light comestibles. 
The Americans precipitate themselves to 
the table like famishing animals. In 
truth, I can employ no other comparison, 
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Without troubling themselves about their 
neighbor, without thinking for a mo. 
ment on the common rules of European 
politeness, each one drags to himself 
whatever he finds within reach, and 
piles upon one or two plates monstrous, 
pyramids of meat, butter, and vegetables, 
Then you may see him working with 
hands and teeth as if every instant was 
counted against him, neither speaking, 
nor breathing, but following with hig 
laggard eye any plate that may happen 
to be removed from him, and harpooning 
it the moment it comes again within 
reach, to secure a further provision. 

“This first operation being finished, 
he lights a cigar, goes to the bar-room, 
drinks, at a draught, a glass of whisky 
or Madeira wine, and then gives himself 
to rumination in the expectation of mid- 
day. But mid-day is still far off, and 
there are many of them who cannot get 
through this mortal interval of four 
hours without making a second or third 
descent upon the dear bar-room—after 
which they again set about rumination, 

“The bell announces luncheon, which 
consists of a soup, a box of Sardines, 
cold meat, butter, and a Cheshire cheese, 
‘boule de Chester.’ 

* At three o’clock the tam-tam is again 
heard—and this is the best and the most 
looked-forward to of the day’s signals ; it 
proclaiins that dinn r is ready, and of 
which the other meal was only a modest 
prelude. This time the table is covered 
from one end to the other with im- 
mense dishes, on which display them- 
selves, at the same time, enormous roast 
joints—sauces immensely spiced, and 
puddings ot the most prodigious propor- 
tions, The same appetite as for the 
breakfast; the same silence in every 
chair. . You hear nothing but the clash 
of knives and forks, and the grinding 
down of rebellious bones under hungry 
jaws. The eagerness with which they 
conclude this best meal is so great, that 
they cannot clean their knives before 
dipping them into the salt-cellar, or the 
butter bowl, and that they discard their 
napkins, for the evident reason, that its 
use demands @ movement which would 
consume time. * . 4 

“The dinner finished, the rest of the 
day is long; accordingly, about seven 
o’clock, you hear, for the fourth time, 
the thrice-blessed signal which invites 





* We beg to inform Mr. Marmier that Brillat-Savarin, not only saw, but, for a considerable time, 


this country. 


He was for some months attached to the orchestra of one of the New York theatres, 


lived in 
and in 


lis celebrated work on gastronomics he pays some graceful compliments to the country, accompanying 
them with a scvere lesson to such travellers as Mr. Marmier, which we have no space tu quote. 
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the inmates to have the goodness to 
drink a cup of tea or coffee, carefully es- 
corted by a slice of cake and salt meat, 
after which, they are at liberty to re- 
commence their visits to the bar-room. 
“To see these men of business rush in 
this way to the table, to take in a whole 
eargo of culinary merchandise in less 
time than a Spaniard would take to dis- 
of his cup of chocolate, you might 
fancy that the minutes they spent in the 
dining room were so much lost time, and 
that they are all eagerness to get back 
to their desk and ledger. Unfortunately, 
as I have always found them in their 
egress, with their bodies lazily stretched 
on a chair—their feet raised to the level 
of their head on the back of another— 
smoking, withthe greatest coolness, a 
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cigar, or chewing an ounce of tobacco, 
I have been obliged to conclude that it 
was no thought of business, but an 
unparalleled power of voracity, which 
thus induced them to convert each meal 
into asort of steeple chase, with hot- 
pudding and roast ducks as the prizes.” 

There; we think that will do; if we 
have shown Monsieur Marmier in our 
mirror, he will see that we are not afraid 
to look ourselves in his. And, no doubt, 
he has been expecting an American ship 
o: war in pursuit of him, ever since the 
publication of histwo volumesagainst us ; 
we cannot but condole with him on the 
disappointment he must feel at receiving 
at our hands, as the only return, so un- 
expected, and let us add it—sv disdain- 
Jul a courtesy. 





VOICES OF THE WINTER WIND. 


(Written for Music.) 


OLL’D minster-bells, just when their tongues are still, 
And heavy banner-tones unroll in air, 
Far Alpine hymns outpoured from hill to hill, 
The last smooth copious strain completed there. 


Low Latin dirges, chimed by muffled nuns, 

To some tombed abbey’s hushed sepulchral aisles, 
Ghost voices, or the requiem that runs 

From arch to arch through Nettley’s vista’d piles. 


Slow-swaying censers and a psalm of monks 
In midnight mass, at some grey Ruman shrine— 
A forest groaning from a thousand trunks— 


A tale of tempest told from pine to pine. 


The trembling treble of an old man’s prayer— 
The piping spasms of an infant’s wail— 

Madonna’s anguish when she plucked her hair— 
Her lids all tearless and her lips all pale. 


The low, remote, long, monitory moan, 
When motlier earth takes on her monstrous throes 
Ocean’s hoarse hail to shore, as stone to stone 
Reports the story of wrecked wretches woes. 


A host distraught, saluting bloody flags, 
Brewing sedition and brute riotry ; 

The storm-wind charging from beleaguered crags, 
Pursuing frantic billows out to sea, 

Amid tempestuous drums and trumpetry, 
And in mixed terror lost eternally. 
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NEW ENGLAND SPRING FLOWERS. 


SECOND PAPER. 


0° first number* contained descrip- 
tions of entirely dissimilar plants, 
thrown together without any classified 
arrangement. The object of this lack 
of order was simply to give variety to 
the subject, as the descriptions were 
made in the hope of interesting those 
who have given no close attention to it. 
The floral beauties of our woods and 
fields are too much neglected, even by 
those who enjoy the products of their 
gardens and greenhouses. The welcome 
spring offers many a modest blossom for 
our admiration, when our gardens are 

et covered with their winter protection. 
How much more can we enjoy the love- 
liness which we understand as well as 
enjoy! The commonest of our shrubs 
and trees have small and often insignifi- 
cant flowers; yet, when carefully ob- 
served, they are found to be as interest- 
ing and curious as those of more showy, 
but less useful plants In the hopes, 
therefore, of enticing the reader, unin- 
structed in botanical detail, to continue 
the perusal he may have begun, we have 
continued to place, side by side, plants 
which would be widely separated in a 
scientific arrangement. This will break 
the monotony consequent upon a long 
—— of similar forms, 

e will commence this number with 
one of the most charming little flowers 
of this or any other season. It is one 
of those whose simplicity and elegance 
are universally welcomed and admired. 
It is known under several names in dif- 
ferent localities, such as Dwarr Pink, 
Buivers, Innoornoz, Farry Frax, Qua- 
KEr’s Marp, Venus’s Prive, Hovsronta 
(Hedyotis caerulea, Hook). It grows in 
thick, turfy clusters when undisturbed, 
spreading quite extensively over old 
grass lands and by the roadsides. Some- 
times it consists of 9 single stem and 
flower; but it generally branches at the 
base, and forks once or twice above. 
The lower leaves are clustered near the 
ground. They are of an oval, spatulate 
form, tapering into a petiole; the whole 
being less than half an inch in length. 
The upper leaves which are narrower, 
with shorter petioles, are given forth in 
pairs where the stem forks. The ulti- 
mate ones are reduced to a single, nar- 
row bract. The flowers appear in May, 
upon the ends of the brandhes. The 


calyx is four lobed, not half as long as 
the tubular corolla, which suddenly ex- 
pands at the top, and divides into four 
ovate lobes which terminate in a minute, 
sharp point. The lobes diverge in 
cruciform manner, measuring half an 
inch across. The tube conceals four 
stamens and one style with a bi-lobed 
stigma. The fruiting pod is divided at 
the summit, many seeded, and surround- 
ed by the persistent calyx lobes. The 
plant bears, at the same time, both buds, 
flowers, and fruit, attaining a height of 
from three to five inches. 

There is a singular variation in this 
and other species, which is opposed to 
the generally constant proportion of the 
organs of fructification. In.some indi- 
viduals the style is longer than the sta- 
mens, and in others the contrary takes 
place. It frequently grows so thickly 
as to make the ground white with its 
little blossoms, The specific name would 
imply that its color was blue; but such 
is not generally the pervading hue in 
this region. The bud, at first drooping, 
becomes gradually erect, unfolding its 
lobes of a delicate, bluish tint, particu- 
larly at the points. These rapidly fade 
to a clear white, which contrasts beau- 
tifully with the yellow spots at their 
base. Its beauty is by no means eva- 
nescent, for a little sod, placed in a shal- 
loy cup and fed with water, will conti- 
nue to blossom, and even form its fruit, 
in the atmosphere of a parlor. 

This little plant is our only early re- 
presentative of the order Rusiacea, 
which furnishes man with some of the 
most useful of all vegetable productions. 
Madder is the ligneous fibre of the roots 
of Rubia tinctoria. Coffee is the dried 
seeds of the Coffea Arabica, which is 4 
shrub with long, narrow leaves, and ax- 
illary, white flowers. The fruit is a red 
berry containing two seeds which are 
convex on the euter sarface and flat 
where they are applied to each other. 
These are the coffee kernels of com- 
merce. We have one other species of 
Hedyotis in the State, flowering later in 
the year (H. longifolia Hook), which has 
clustered flowers with a tubular corolla. 

Among the May flowers there is no 
one more pure and delicate than the 
Cu1ckwEED WINTERGREEN, Star FLOWER 
or Trrentatis (Trientalis Americania, 
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Pursh). It grows in open, low and ra- 
ther damp woods, spangling the ground 
with its starry blossoms. The Latin 
name of Linneus, according to Dr. Gray, 
refers to the height of the plant, mean- 
ing “ the third part of a foot;” but this 
is inappropriate as a generic name in- 
tending to describe it, for it frequently 
grows half as large again. From a pe- 
rennial, stoloniferous root, ascends a 
traight, simple stem, bearing three or 
‘our small, acute, scale-like bracts en- 
arging upwards. From the apex pro- 
yeeds a cluster of ovate, lanceolate leaves, 
‘apering to a sharp point above, and to 
ashort petiole below. They are of un- 
qual size, varying from one to three 
inches in length, smooth, with the veins 
apparent. From. the midst of these 
leaves spring the flowers, from one to 
five in number, on very slender stalks 
more than an inch long. The calyx is 
sut into about seven sharp, lanceolate 

ents. The snow-white corolla is 
sometimes more than half an inch wide, 
livided into from five to eight segments, 
which are triangular and acute. The 
stamens, which vary in number like the 
parts of the corolla, have long, slender 
filaments, with anthers which are revo- 
late after shedding their pollen. The 
ityle is long and slender, crowning a 
single-celled pod. 

This plant is an instance of the uncer- 
tainty of an artificial system, founded on 
the number of the organs of fructifica- 
tion. It is our only representative of the 
seventh class, Heptandria, which would 
imply that it had seven stamens; but 
the student is liable to be confused in the 
firs; step he takes to define its position 
for it is frequently found with six and 
tight stamens, and is equally liable to 
variation in the divisions of the peri- 
anth. Barton, in his “ Flora of North 
America,” gives a tolerably correct fig- 
ure of the plant, and says in his generic 
character, ‘ Corolla 7-parted.” In his 
description, he says, ‘‘ supporting each a 
rotate, white flower, of jive acute, flat 
a. His figure has two flowers, 

thof which have eight petals. This 
variation or duplication of parts, so con- 
stant in the vegetable kingdom, may lead 
astray the follower of an artificial sys- 
tem founded on the number of stamens 
or pistils, It belongs to the natural Or- 
der Perwutaoa. Our Trientalis has a 
prototype in Europe--the 7. Europea— 
Which it so much resembles, that Mi- 
chaux considered them identical ; but it 
differs in the shape of the leaves, which, 
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in the foreign plant are rounded at the 
end, while, in ours, they are acuminate. 
The petals of ours are also more acute. 

This great similarity between the pro- 
ductions of both continents is certainly 
remarkable. The differences are often 
so slight as to incline us to believe that 
the plants must be identical; yet, tri- 
fling though they be, these differences 
are so constant as to warrant a separa- 
tion of species. The transformation of 
these species, both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, is now believed to 
have no foundation in reality. Man 
never was made from a monkey, as the 
“ Vestiges of Oreation ” seeks to prove ; 
and the Trientalis Americana was never 
the Trientalis Europea. In some cases, 
where no difference can be perceived, 
the same name is applied as Linnea bo- 
realis, which is common to the whole 
northern temperate and Arctic circle, 
yet some doubt may arise whether even 
these species may not spring from the 
same parent or group of parents. Seeds 
are transmitted through different agen- 
cies to an immense distance ; and it may 
be that in these cases there was a com- 
mon origin; so that plants, considered 
indigenous, may have been, at some re- 
mote period, introduced into countries 
not inreality their true homes. A vast 
number of household and agricultural 
weeds, brought to this country with 
grain and in rubbish, have spread broad- 
cast over the land, and seem to find a 
genial soil and climate, from the extent 
to which they multiply. Still there is a 
great resemblance between forms un- 
doubtedly distinct ; and it is remarkable 
to find this apparent identity in the pro- 
ductions of distinct circles of creation. 
(In the March number of The American 
Journal of Science and Arts, 1854, Art. 
xxvi., is an excellent paper on the intro- 
ductory essay in Dr. Hooker’s Flora of 
New Zealand, treating of the origin and 
dissemination of species. It is by Dr. 
Gray, and is worthy of the attention of 
botanical students.) 

Among the earliest of our forest trees 
to show signs of life, is the Exum (Ulmus 
Americana L.) which sends out its small 
blossoms in April; or, if the season is 
unusually forward, in the latter part of 
March. Notwithstanding the number 
of trees growing wild in our woods. and 
cultivated for shade in our parks, we pre- 
sume that there are many people who 
never saw their blossoms. Those who 
have given no attention to botanical de- 
tail, have a vague notion that certain 
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plants never have any flowers. Their 
ideas of flowers are associated with 
something beautiful, like a lily or rose, 
and it is not strange that the small and 
early blossoms of the Elm should be un- 
noticed by these; or that the noble or- 
nament of our parks should be deemed 
flowerless. 

A description of the mode of growth, 
or @ portraiture of the many graceful 
forins of the American Elm, would be 
quite superfluous here. A full account 
of its characteristics, written by one 
who is a true lover of trees, and who is 
peculiarly eloquent in describing them, 
may be found in Mr. Emerson’s report. 
The measurements of the largest trees in 
Massachusetts are there given, the largest 
being a tree in Springfield, which at one 
foot from the ground, was 29 feet 4 
inches in girth. We will simply give a 
description of the flowers. The buds, 
formed during the previous summer, are 
distinctly visible all winter long, in a 
series of brown, conical points on the 
young branchlets, which abruptly di- 
verge from the main branch at a right 
angle. Some weeks befure the leaves 
appear, these scales are forced open by 
the expanding flowers, which hang in 
clusters of from ten to twenty, on slen- 
der pedicels about half an inch long. 
The flower consists of a thin, wrinkled, 
brownish calyx, somewhat one-sided, cat 
into irregular and wavy lobes. The 
sta:mnens are longer than the calyx, and of 
a brown color; they are about eight in 
number, standing in front of the calyx 
lobes, and giving a fringe-like character 
to the cluster of flowers. The pistil is a 
flattened, two-celled ovary, downy on 
the edges and tipped with two diverging 
stigmas. As the germ grows to maturi- 
ty, one of the ovules increases at the ex- 
pense of the other, which disappears, 
leaving a single ovule hanging from the 
top of a single cell. The margin, at 
first narrow, expands into a thin, hairy, 
inembranaceous border, notched at the 
apex. These little, thin, light, green 
nutiets, called samaras, ripen and fall 
off very early and simultaneously, cov- 
ering our walks with a vernal decay. 

The leaves spring from separate buds, 
which produce no flowers. The inequal- 
ity of their lobes at the base, is peculiar 


to the genus, and is even more prominent | 


in other species. The Elms typify the 
order to which they belong, Ulmacee. 
The Exetisn Erm (U. campestris L.) 
is quite commonly cultivated in and 
around Buston. There: are several fine 
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specimens in the walla, easily distin. 
guished from our native species by the 
oak-like strength and uprightness of 
their growth. The flowers are on short- 
er pee and the leaves appear earlier 
and remain longer. The satnaras are 
rounder and quite smooth. In the fall 
of the year, the foliage of the American 
Elm turns to arich yellow, and falls away 
early. The English -Elm retains its 
leaves until the autumn is far advanced, 
and is sometimes clothed in a still living 
green, when the frosts have stripped all 
its brethren bare. 

We have one other native species of 
Elm, not so common in the east, but 
more or less abundant west and south— 
the Surrrery Erm (U. fuloa Mz.) It re- 
sembles the White Elm, though it is a 
smaller tree. The young branchlets are 
clothed with a thick, bristly hair, which 
extends to the leaf stalks and veins. The 
scales covering the flower clusters are 
edged with a dense, rust-colored down, 
distinguishing it at once from the other 
species. The flowers are nearly sessile, 
and the fruit, which is almost round, is 
downy on the seedvessel itself, but 
smooth on the membranaceous border. 
The leaves are larger, thicker and much 
rougher than those of the White Elm, 
with larger teeth more coarsely serrated. 
The inequality of the lobes is more 
strongly marked, and they vary con- 
siderably in outline, being sometimes 
acuminate, with an abrupt toothed 
point, and sometimes obovate with 
scarcely any point at all. 

But the distinguishing characteristic 
of this species, which gives its common 
name, is the aromatic fragrance and 
mucilaginous properties of its inner bark, 
which has long been used in diseases of 
the throat and lungs. The fragrance is 
very agreeable, remaining sometimes for 
years in dried specimens. Michaux states 
that the wood is superior to that of the 
U. Americana. 

Among the most beautiful of all the 
\spring flowers, is one which, from time 
‘immemorial, has won the admiration of 

| the whole world. Its simplicity, beauty, 
| modesty and sweetness have formed the 
| theme of many a poet’s song, and its 
name is that of one of Shakespeares 
most beautiful creations—Viora. It is 
a household plant; a familiar form of 
) Nature’s loveliness which never becomes 
' g0 common as to lose its charm, snd be 
| neglected. Florists have always loved 
\ to try their powers of increase upon its 
io varieties; and how willingly it 
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lends itself to their efforts, the magnified 
ard many colored pansies of our gardens 
can testify. These large and richly 
colored forms spring from an European 
species, V. tricolor, L. which is more ex- 
tensively cultivated than any other. In 
this country, the species are all known 
under the name of Vioter; but in Eng- 
land, this one has been called in various 
places Heart’s Ease, Wild Pansy, Herb 
frinity, Three faces under a hood, Call 
me to you, and Love-in-Idleness. This 
last one is the name given to it by 
Shakespeare in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, where Oberon wishes it to put 
upon Titania’s eyes. 


“ Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little western flower,— 
Before, milk-white ; now, purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 
Fetch me that flower; the herb I showed thee 
once ; 
The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.”” 
Act IL., Scumz 2. 


The name of Pansy is a corruption of 
the French word pensée, which is given 
to it in France. It also means a thought, 
and it is a very pretty conceit to con- 
sider so charining a flower as one of 
Dame Nature’s brightest thoughts. The 
most fragrant of all, and the one most 
cultivated for this quality, is another 
Eiropean species, V. odorata L., which 
far exceeds all others in sweetness. It is 
to this that Shakespeare refers in the 
often quoted lines from Twelfth Night, 
spoken by the Duke: 


“ That strain again ;—~it had a dying fall: 
0! it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odor.” 
Aor L., Sounz 1. 


It is rather singular that the violets 
of Europe, particularly those cultivated 
80 extensively here, should not have 
become naturalized in this country. The 
tricolor has indeed spread to a certain 
extent; but it has depauperated he 
and has, in some localities, so far depa 
from the normal type, as to have been 
considered distinct and indigenous. It 
was called V. bicolor by Pursh, V. arvensis 
by Elliott, and V. tenella by~-Muhlen- 
berg. The other European species have 
never found a home here; although 
_ growing in the same situations 

ve been introduced in many ways. 

We have fifteen species of violets in 
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New England. They all. blossom early 
in the year, though some of them cannot 
properly be termed spring flowers, as 
they attain their prime in Jane. The 
earliest of all is the YEtLow or Rounp 
Leavep Viotzr (V. rotundifolia, Mz.) 
which is found in cold woods throughout 
the Northern States. It is our only yel- 
low one without a proper stem. Betore 
the woods put on their summer dress, 
and even before the snow of winter has 
quite departed, it sends up its delicate 
blossoms under the leafless trees. The 
leaves are nearly round and crenate 
toothed, with a ge base, whose 
lobes are approximate. They are closely 
appressed to the ground, and change 
considerably in texture and size as the 
season advances.. In early spring, they 
are upon short petivles, not an inch wide 
nor unusually thick; but by the end of 
summer, they become somewhat cori- 
aceous, two or three inches in diameter, 
upon petioles three or four inches long. 
The flowers are small, upon slender, 
leafless ‘scapes, an inch or two high. The 
sepals are lanceolate and obtuse. The 
petals are ovate, of a light straw color, 
and almost destitute of the spurred 
Boe peculiar to the genus. 

t is to this species that Bryant, who, 
of all our poets, expresses the most ge- 
nial love of nature, has addressed the 
beautiful lines beginning : 


“ When beechen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the blue-bird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell, 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves beléw.” 


One of the most common species is 
the little blue one which ap upon 
dry hills early in May—the Arrow 
Leavep Vioter (V. sagittata Ait.) It 
varies much in size according to the soil 
and season. At first it is not much 
over an inch in height and quite covered 
with down; but it continues to increase 
until it sometimes reaches five or six 
inches. The stem is thickened below 
the ground and ends abrubtly, giving 
forth mumerous long, fibrous roots. 
The leaves vary much in shape accord- 
ing to the situation. In dry spots they 
are simply ovate, crenate toothed, heart- 
shaped at base, and covered with down 
more or less dense. Their stipules are 
long and lanceolate. In richer or damp- 
er soil, the petioles elongate, and the 
leaves become narrower or more pointed, 
with their lobes cut into more or less 
prominent teeth at the base. The whole 
plant is then generally smoother. The pe- 
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duncles about equal the leaves in length, 
bearing a medium-sized, deep blue flow- 
er, whose five ovate petals are paler near 
their insertion with the lateral ones 
bearded. The spur is short and blunt. 
This appendage, which constitutes one 
of the prominent characteristics of the 
genus, is formed by the prolongation of 
the lower petal into a hollow tube, into 
which corresponding projections on two 
of the anthers pune 4 The calyx is di- 
vided into five narrow, lanceolate sepals. 
The stamens have also a generic peca- 
liarity, which is an extension of the fila- 
ments beyond the anthers, of a triangular 
form. The ovary is surmounted by a 
club-shaped style, which turns to one 
side at the apex, bearing some resem- 
blance to a leg and foot. The fruit is a 
dry, three-celled pod which opens to the 
base, exposing numerous yellow seeds. 

This species is so liable to change by 
situation ard circumstance, that its va- 
tieties have been raised into species by dif- 
ferent botanists. According to Torrey 
and Gray’s Flora of North America, the 
species sagittata now includes V. ovata 
of Nuttal, V. primulifolia of Pursh, and 
V. alleghaniensis of Kem. and Schult., 
all given to the villous forms; and V. 
emarginata of Nuttal and V. dentata of 
Pursh, applied to a smoother variety 
with emarginate petals. It grows broad- 
cast over all the United States. 

Another equally common and variable 
species is the Hoop Lzavep Viorer (V. 
cucullata Ait.) which is one of the first 
flowers to appear in moist places. The 
leaves are on long petioles rising from a 
thickened rootstock. They are broadly 
ovate, heart-shaped at base, with a deep 
sinus, and serrate with rounded teeth. 
The lobes are generally rolled loosely in- 
wards at the base, closing the sinus and 
forming a sort of cup. They vary ex- 
tremely in outline, and have thus given 
rise, like the preceding one, to several 
nominal species. V. papilionacea of 
Pursh V. obligua of Ait., V. affinis and 
congener of Leconte, and V. sororia of 
Willd. are now considered identical with 
the cucullata of Ait. It is sometimes 
very villous, but generaliy quite smooth. 
The leaves vary from an acute ovate to 
a broad reniform shape, with lobes some- 
times. meeting and at others widely di- 
verging. The flower stems. are from 
two inches to eight inches high, and 
oo longer than the leaves, The 

wers vary from light to deep blue, 


and are ney me white. The sepals 


are broadly 3 the petals are 
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obovate and large, with a beard upon 
the lateral ones. The spur is short and 
blunt, 

It is oftenest found in moist situation 
where it attains its greatest height, an 
is thensmooth. The hairy forms appear 
in drier soils. 

Nearly allied to the last, and appear- 
ing somewhat later in the year, is the 
Patmate Vioter (V. palmata L.) The 
whole plant is somewhat pubescent, 
though, in moist situations, it becomes 
smooth, in accordance with a very 
general law throughout the vegetable 
world. The young leaves, and even all of 
those which grow in dry soils, are nearly 
entire; but when fully developed they 
have long petioles, and are cut at the 
base into large, and diverging variously 
toothed lobes. The flowers resemble 
those of the cucullata. 

A small and distinct species belong- 
ing to this group, called the Grear 
SpurreD Viortet (V. Selkirkii, Goldie) 
is found sparingly along our western 
border, and also in New York. The 
leaves are round, with a heart-shaped 
base and deep sinus. They are serrate 
with rounded teeth, on petioles an inch 
or two long, growing in little tufts, 
The flowers are smaller than those of 
the cucullata, but large in proportion to 
the size of the plant. They are of a 
paie blue color, on peduncles shorter 
than the leaves. The spur is quite 
prominent, equalling the petals in length, 
with a somewhat swollen apex. The 
antler spurs are also large in proportion. 

The species is not sufficiently common 
to be familarly known. 

But rarer still is the Marsa V10LEr 
(V. palustris L.) which is found only on 
the alpine regions of the White Moun- 
tains. Its slender and creeping root- 
stock is jointed, with a scaly border at 
each articulation. The leaves are reni- 
form or heart-shaped, remotely and ob- 
tusely ‘serrate, thin, and smooth. The 
flowers resemble those of the cucullata, 
except that they are smaller and of a 
pale lilac hue. The spur is short and 
blunt. This slender and delicate species 
is found on the mountains of our Pacific 
shore, and also in Great Britain and 
Enrope. 

Of all the different violets, perhaps no 
one is better known or more universally 
admired than the Pepats or Brrp’s-Froot 
Viowst (V. pedata L.) It springs up in 
great abundance in the month of May, 
tinging our fields and open woods with 
a brilliant blue. It is the largest and 
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most showy of all, sometimes covering 
the ground so thickly as to make it ap- 
one vast bed of its bright flowers. 
Phe large rhizoma is abruptly 
at the base, giving forth stout roots all 
around. The leaf-stalks have two long, 
linear, hairy stipules; the leaves are cut 
into from five to seven lanceolate seg- 
ments, that are regularly divided into 
three main divisions, which are them- 
selves deeply cut, except the central 
one, which is generally entire. The di- 
visions are sometimes entire, and some- 
times cut into laciniate teeth. The flow- 
ers rise above the leaves on peduncles 
from four to six inches long. The calyx 
lobes are long and acute. The petals 
are obovate, perfectly smooth, of a pecu- 
liarly bright metallic blue, and abruptly 
spreading within the calyx lobes, pre- 
senting a flatter surface than any other 
species. The spur is remarkably short. 
The points of the filaments which pro- 
ject beyond the anthers are of a rounded 
form and reddish brown color. They 


are prominent in the throat of the ap- 
proximate petals, giving a dark eye to 
the centre of the flower. The large 
stigma is visible in the middle of these 
points. 

The whole J ae is quite smooth, ex- 


cept the stipules, the petals exhibiting 
none of the beard which most other 
species possess. It grows in abundance 
over the whole country, and is every- 
where distinct. The color uently 
varies from dark to light; bunches of 
almost white flowers being often seen 
amid the general blue. In the country 
west of the Mississippi, a kindred form 
(V. delphinifolia, Nutt.) seems to take 
its place. It has the same brilliancy of 
color, with leaves much more divided. 

The species hitherto described are all 
stemless. The first was yellow, the rest 
= and three more opel which are all 
white. 

The commonest of these is the SPEAR 
Leavep or Lanog Leavep Vioter (V. 
lanceolata L.), which makes its — 
ance quite early in the soaking meadows 
and swampy places. The leaves are of 
an oval-lanceolate form, tapering into 
long petioles, with obseure, rounded 
teeth. The flowers are smaller than 
any of the preceding species, of a pure 
white color, except on the lower 
and sometimes the lateral ones, which 
are marked with dark lines. spur 
is quite short and obtuse. The height is 
generally from two to four inches, and 
although it grows plentifully all over the 
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country, it is subject to less variety than 


any other species. 

The Prorose Lzavep Viorsr (V. 
primulafolia, L.) is not so common as 
the gunaeingy: it grows in similar 
situations. The leaves are ‘more ovate 
and pointed, and the base is not so gra- 

y attenuated towards the petiole. 
The flower stalks are somewhat longer 
than the leaves, bearing longer bracts 
than any other species. The petals are 
more acute than any others, and the 
lateral ones are smooth. The northern 
form is minutely described by Bigelow 
under the name of V. acuta. The spe- 
cies extends over the whole country, and 
in the South, where it attains its greatest 
size, it is remarkedly distinct from the 
lanceolata. The leaves there are decid- 
edly cordate and two or three inches 
long. Bigelow called the northern form 
our smallest native violet; but in the 
South it reaches nearly a foot in height. 
As the leaves increase in the cor- 
date lobes grow to the petiole in such a 
way as to form a winged margin, while 
the base of the leaves becomes truncate 
and almost wedge-shaped. 

The third white violet is a small and 
delicate species, which is called, from ite 

b Sweer Sozntep Warre 
Vioxet (V. blanda Willd). It grows in 
damp soils everywhere, resembling the 
lanceolata in its flowers, though not in 
its leaves. These are round, heart- 
shaped, thin and of a delicate texture. 
The sinus is short and rounded, and the 
margins have obscurely serrate appressed 
teeth. The flowers, like those of all our 
white violets, are small in proportion to 
the size of the plant, which from 
two to six inches high. The lower and 
lateral petals are strongly marked with 
violet lines and —s ooth. Pursh 
made a new species, V. clandestina, of 
one of its forms which exhibits a pecu- 
liarity of all the acaulescent species. 
From the crown of the subterranean 
stem, little shoots spring forth late in the 
season, bearing flowers without petals, 
but otherwise perfect and fertile. 

The other species have leafy and 
branching stems. i appear later in 
the year, but to complete our descrip- 
tion of the genus we will detail their 
distinctive particularities. 

The Oanapa Vioter ( V. Canadensis L.) 
grows in ot woods, but is not com- 
mon. The radical leaves are on petioles 
sometimes six inches long. The stems 
are either single or two to three together 
from the same root, bearing large, ovate, 
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acuminate, alternate leaves on long 
tioles. They are serrate with jeenied 
teeth, larger than in any other species. 
The stipules vary from broad to narrow 
lanceolate. The flowers spring from the 
axils of the upper leaves on slender pe- 
duncles from one to three inches long. 
The petals are rounded, of a pale tint 
above, and violet beneath. The lateral 
ones are bearded and the spur is short. 
This is our largest species reaching some- 
times the height of nearly two feet. 

One of the most distinct species is the 
Lone Spurrep or Braxep Vioter (V, 
rostrata Pursh). It is distinguished at 
once by its remarkably long spur, which 
is sometimes twice the length of the 
petals. The general aspect is that of 
a small &% is, from which it differs 
in the spur and the fringed stipules, cut 
into slender, very narrow teeth at the 
base. The leaves are ovate, cordate, 
sometimes acuminate and bluntly tooth; 
ed, on long petioles. The flowers a 
rather large, pale, and veined, with 
bluntly pointed petals without a beard. 
The spur is more than half an inch long, 
including the anther spurs, which are 
proportionately increased. The species 
is nowhere common, but it is found from 
Canada to Virginia, and westward to 
Ohio. It grows on moist, shady, rocky 
hill-sides. 

The most abundant of the caulescent 
forms is the Spreaprine Viorer (V. 
Muhlenbergii, re which grows in 
moist, low woods. It sends out nume- 
rous stems from four to six inches long, 
which spread in every direction over 
the ground, sometimes resting on it and 
becoming geniculated. The leaves are 
small, round and heart-shaped; the 
lower ones have long petioles with their 
lobes curling inwards in the manner of 
the cucullata. Tho stipules are large 
and, like the last, cut into laciniate 
teeth. The flowers are of medium size, 
light blue, and marked with pale lines, 
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with a spur about half as long as the 
petals. According to Torrey and Gray, 
this is the V. debilis of Pursh and Bige- 
low, but not of Michaux. 

There is another species, nearly re- 
lated to this, which grows westward and 
southward, and has been in a few in- 
stances found in our borders, but it is 
not so common as to be familiar even to 
those who seek for our floral varieties, 
It is the Pate Vioxer (V. striata Ait), 
It is erect, with leaves pointed and very 
regularly serrate, with rounded teeth and 
large stipules, cut-toothed like the gar- 
den species. The flowers are on long 
peduncles, of a very light yellow color, 
with prominent veins. Some forms of 
it approach the Canadensis in habit. 

The jast species for us to describe is 

the Yettow Vio.er (V. pubescens Ait), 
The stem is from six to twelve inches 
high, leafless below, giving out three or 
four broad, heart-shaped, acuminate, 
serrate leaves at the summit. A single, 
ovate, obtuse bract springs from the 
naked portion of the stem and, simi- 
lar ones accompany each leaf. The 
lobes are sometimes cucullate. The 
flowers appear in the axils of the upper 
leaves on long peduncles with two small, 
subulate bracts in the middle. They are 
of medium size, yellow and elegantly 
striated, with a very short and slightly 
swollen spur. The whole plant is gene- 
rally clothed with a soft pubescence, ex- 
tending to the seed-vessel, which is 
covered with a woolly down. This is 
one of the handsomest species, fre- 
quenting the woodlands and extending 
over the whole country. There is a 
smoother and greener variety to which 
re a gave the name of scabrius- 
cula. 
The Violets are the type of the order 
to which they belong, Viotacza. There 
are but two other genera in North Ame- 
rica; Solea and Ionidium. 
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ys theirs be “ blessings and eternal praise,” 
The poets of all time! Yet not alone 

For the high song of old resounding tone, 

The solemn chant of earth’s heroic days, 

Or passion’s pleading voice—the fiery lays, 

Which make the world’s heart one; glorious are these, 
Yetare there sweeter, dearer melodies— 

Old homelike songs arouhd the fireside blaze, 

With a known music to the kindred soul 

Tuned, and familiar utterance ; clouds, that roll 

Through the dark hour they pierce ; the mood, that weighs 
On the wrung heart, they lift, with sweet control, 

And, deep beneath the burdened waste of years, 

Unseal anew the fount of childhood’s freshening tears. 
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‘su Y dear sir,” said a pale gentleman 
in a well-fitting black suit, touch- 
ing my elbow and addressing me abruptly, 
as I stood looking over the taffrail of the 
Stonington steamer—“ My dear sir, 
never, on any account, buy food of old 
people, nor practice impositions on 
cats.’ ; 
“Why,” I answered, laughing, “I 
don’t intend to practice impositions 
either on cats or men; Lut I see no 
reason why edibles vended by an old 
person, should not be as savory and as 
properly salable as others.” 

“Especially if you are peddling,” con- 
tinued my new friend, with a smile— 
“especially if you are are I'll tell 
you the reason, if you like, and I think it 
will please you; for there is really a 
good deal of truth in this advice of 
mine.” 

It is a good plan to tolerate all manner 
of queer self-introductions. I have 
gathered many singular stories, and 
much useful information and new truth, 
from fellow-travellers of easy manners 
and a cacoéthes loguendi. So I answered 
that I should be extremely happy to 
listen to the account which my friend 
seemed prepared to furnish, whereupon 
he proceeded to narrate the following : 

“ While I was engaged in the peddling 
business, ten or fifteen years ago, in the 
rough country including those portions 
of Virginia. Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina, which are nearest each 
other, I was in the habit of putting up at 
a solitary frame-house, on the mountains 
in East Tennessee. It was inhabited by 
two poor creatures, a man and his wife ; 
old, decrepit, and scarcely able to crawl. 
They had a small garden, and an enor- 
mous tom-cat; in both of which they 
took very great pride. They raised a 
little corn, and a few vegetables; but 
for other housekeeping comforts and 
necessaries, they depended upon chance 
passengers; peddlers, emigrants, hunters, 
&c. The house was full twenty miles 
from any other on the road, either way, 
and the route was extremely rough, 
How these two feeble old mortals should 
ever have settled there, or how they 
should dare to stay so long, I’m sure I 
can’t imagine. Their nearest neighbors 
used to tell queer stories about the old 
place, as if it had formerly been the 
haunt of horse-thieves, negro-stealers, 
counterfeiters, and that riff-raff of miscel- 


laneous miscreants that gathers now and 
then in the West and South; and as if 
the old man and his old wife had been 
implicated in many dark deeds, and lived 
there, by a retributive imprisonment, in 
the place of their ancient crimes. But 
of all this, I never saw any indications. 
I repeatedly passed the night there in 
safety, even when having property and 
money to a considerable amount with 
me. The old folks, to be sure, were ‘as 
cross as two sticks ;’ but they served me 
as well as they could. Besides, I was 
pretty well used to serve myself; and it 
was one good sign, that they evidently 
loved their enormous old tom-cat as if it 
had been an only child. There was only 
one thing about them which positively 
displeased me, and that was their terrible 
avarice. I always paid them well, for 
they were poor, and needed the money. 
And ond ie and clutch with which 
they sei the cash, and the gloating 
delight which they felt, seemingly, even 
in handling the coins, were ugly and 
hateful to see. 

“ Well, I always used to put up there, 
because it was almost necessarily my 
stopping-place, in getting across one of 
the twisted combinations of mountain 
ranges that shut off the western part of 
North Carolina from Tennessee. These 
visits occurred at irregular intervals 
during several years, while I was on me 
circuit in that section of country. 
could see that the old couple grew 
weaker and weaker, and their horrid 
avarice stronger and stronger. They 
even used to give way, latterly, to 
unpleasant demonstrations of maudlin 
affection at my coming, apparently for 
no other reason than that they expected 
handsome payment for my and 
lodgings. d the great old cat, though 
coy at first, ultimately took up a cattish 
and freaky liking to me; rubbing himself 
against my boot, purring and looking up 
and winking slowly at me with his big, 
green eyes, and even scrambling up into 
my lap to go to sleep, and lying and 
kneading and digging his sharp claws 
into me, as a token of amity, after the 
fashion of amicable cats. 

“T had stop there one night, 
towards the end of the mena and 
after partaking of an unus m 
supper and breakfast, enurel ee 
the poor old man and his wife mumbling 
and grinning io each other over a dollar 
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or two which I gave them, as much in 
charity as in payment. 

“T mused much, as I went, upon the 
unaccountable change in the behavior of 
the old cat. He had forgotten all his 
feline blandishments, and of my caresses 
and attentions he would none; spitting 
and even up in @ manner very ugly 
to behold, developing pest yellow 
tail into a cylindrical b almost as 
large as his body, arching his back and 
striking spitefully at me with his claws 
out at fall length, whenever I tried to be 
friendly. The old woman scolded, and 
the old man swore; until finally he 
threw a couple of old boots and a broom 
at Tom, who evacuated the kitchen, went 
out and perched on the woodpile, and 
commenced a horrid and persistent grand 
solo cat’s-concert, calculated to dismay 
the boldest heart. He wauled and 
miauled all the evening. He carried on 
imaginary conflicts with intrusive rivals, 
and amorous cooings—if one may imagiue 
a tom-cat to coo—with lady-lovers; and 
he kept me awake nearly all night, in 
spite of the expenditure of all the missiles 
I could muster in my crack-lit attic bed- 
room. 

“ Nor was he improved in the morning. 
His unmelodious notes seemed to have 
been aggravated by his serenading— 
singing in the night, you know, is very 
trying to the voice—and I fancy he must 
have caught a cold in the head, from sit- 
ting undressed on a damp log; for his 
eyes were considerably inflamed, and 
were now horribly red and fiery, and his 
vile crowing and screeching was as 
hoarse and harsh as a sick Shanghai’s, 
All the time that I was eating my scanty 
breakfast and harnessing my horse, he 
sat on his log, kneading and clawing, 
flirting his abominable tail, and cursing 
and swearing at me after his cattish sort, 
pin = expression of face perfectly dia- 

ical, 

“Upon all these eavage demonstrations 
I meditated a good deal ; but at last con- 
cluded that they must be charged to the 
changeable character of the beast. He 
had first liked me, and then hated me 
without any particular reason; for I had 
made no advances towards him, either 
friendly or hostile. I however consid- 
ered that I might lightly endure the en- 
mity of a yellow tom-cat, even of the 
largest dimensions, and so dismissed the 
matter from my mind. 

“ A few weeks afterwards, while I was 
in Nashville, and had nearly sold out my 
stock, I received a letter from a firm in 
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Charleston with whom I had transacted 
some business, requesting me to come 
immediately thither, and make arrange- 
ments to undertake an agency further 
south, in their employment. I made 
preparations to start next morning, for 
their terms were liberal, and at that time 
I cared little what or where was my oc- 
cupation, if only I could rove enough, 
A day’s notice would have sufficed me 
for a voyage around the world. 

“ As I lay in bed next morning waiting 
for the breakfast bell, the recollection of 
old Mr. and Mrs. Graves, and their enor- 
mous and fickle pussy came into my 
mind. The strange behayior of that re- 
spectable quadruped had served to im- 
press the occurrences of my last visit 
deeply on my memory; and by sponta- 
neous mental operation, I now remem- 
bered a circumstance which had before 
escaped me. During my last breakfast 
at the mountain tavern, the old lady re- 
marked to her husband, as I finished the 
fag end of a lean scrap of bacon, and a 
crust of corn bread, that she didn’t know 
what on earth they should do for dinner, 
unless they should kill Tom; for there 
wasn’t another mouthful of anything on 
the place. Now, thought I to myself, 
what could the miserable old creatures 
do if they should actually get out of 
provisions? For they could not possibly 
travel to any other house, in either di- 
rection, They had told me that once or 
twice already they had been reduced to 
great straits by the non-arrival of any 
passengers, at times when their own 
stores had failed. But there was the 
garden? Yes; but as it happened, there 
was also nothing in it; for an unprece- 
dentedly long and late drought had that 
season destroyed nearly all the summer 
crops, and even many of the forest trees, 
in the drier parts of that high, moun- 
tainous region. And their Western im- 
providence would prevent them from 
actual preparation for an emergency of 
the kind I was contemplating, since 
‘they had done well enough so far.’ 
Now, I continued, could that frightful 
yellow cat have foreseen, by some in- 
scrutable animal intuition, such as dogs 
and horses have often been supposed to 
possess, that a famine was impending 
over the household, and that I was con- 


suming the last portion of food) and 
leaving only useless, inedible specie in 
return? And was it that foreboding 
which made him so savage and persist- 
ent in his wrath and his vociferations ? 

“I very soon, however, got rid of these 
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unpromising speculations in the bustle 
of breakfast and of preparing for my 
long ride. For there was no public con- 
veyance by my old route, which, as the 
shortest, I proposed to take, and having 
disposed of my team, I purchased a sad- 
dle-horse, took provisions and a double- 
barrelled pistol, and set out. 

“ Bat as I rode along through solitary 
woods, or on the ee paths 
among plantations, the odd notions that 
had perplexed me in the morning unac- 
countably rose up again in my mind. 
Suppose the old people should have got 
entirely out of food? Suppose that ras- 
cally old tom-cat did y have the 
“second sight,” and had been shrieking 
out like a feline and fuscous Cassandra. 
a true and unregarded prophecy of woe! 
What a miserable and unhappy end of 
their lonely, forgotten lives, to starve in 
their solitary home on the mountains, 
alone! To feel their impotence, and wait 
in helpless, hopeless weakness, for passen- 
gers who did not come—tosee theshadows 
shorten on the floor in the morning, and 
lengthen again in the slanting sunbeams 
of afternoon, and to hear no approach- 
ing step—and then suddenly 1 remem- 
bered wild stories of attacks made by 
cats upon babes or the heipless sick, or 
even upon unwatched corpses of the 
dead. I was active and young; yet 
these horrid fancies clustered continually 
about me, despite my endeavors to drive 
them away, and filled me full of foolish 
fears to approach the solitary frame 
house. I argued the whole case over 
and over; and repeatedly and uselessly 
convicted myself of nervousness, of 
folly, of silly dreaming. But as soon as 
the procession of the reasoning had 
passed by, and even before, up jumped 
again the pallid ghosts of the mountain 
couple. At last, quite out of patience, 
I drove my horse to his utmost capacity ; 
hurrying, since I could do no better, to 
dispel, by close encounter, and familiar 
experience of the aged’ faces and totter- 
ing forms of the old man and woman, 
the uncomfortable phantoms that haunt- 
ed me, and that crowded and plagued 
me more and more every hour. 

“ After several days’ hard travel, I ap- 
proached the old house. I watched the 
road earnestly for traces of footsteps, or 
horse or carriage tracks; but I could see 
only the half-effaced remains of old 
ones, washed out by rain, or filled with 
wind-driven dust. Yet this afforded 
only a faint presumption; and how ab- 
surd did the idea seem that two people, 
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in a habitable house on a public road, 
should starve in solitude for lack of pro- 
vision | 

“T crossed the summit of a ridge, from 
which I could look down as from the 
rim of a basin, upon the bottom and 
sides of the wide valley in the higher 
region of the Cumberland Mountains, in 
the middle of which the old home stood. 
The low rays of the western sun, in the 
floods of the thick yellow light which is 
the peculiar illumination of the middle 
and latter half of the golden afternoon, 
poured over all the amphitheatre, and 
seemed even to concentrate in still and 
flaming glories upon the bare old house 
and within the small clearing around it. 
Utter and doleful silence slept over all 
the region. The heat was intense; and, 
neither did breeze stir the woodlands, 
nor did bird or beast move or speak in 
the forest. I reined up and looked for- 
ward with the indistinct yet intense 
voliticn which we exercise when upon 
the margin of some undetermined reve- 
lation, as if a strong and earnest wish 
might suffice to show us what we desire 
to know. Slowly and we I set 
forward again. I met none. saw 
none but old tracks. I heard nothing 
except the reduplicating tramp of ny 
weary horse as I urged him on ata qui 
walk, his panting, the creaking of his 
accoutrements. Forward, forward; 
nearer and nearer to the vortex of these 
most gratuitous and absurd, but now in- 
voluntary and almost unendurable ter- 
rors of mine. 

‘7 came suddenly out from beneath the 
shadowing branches of the high forest 
trees upon the open ground before the 
house. The hot yellow light struck me 
almost faint. The doors and windows 
were closed. Dust and silence possessed 
all the outer portions of the homestead. 
The rusty axe lay upon the chips before 
the door; an old bucket stood upon the 
steps; a squirrel skittered across the 
front of the building and ran squeaking 


into the rickety garden fence; and an in- 
articulate moaning noise was heard, and 


something was feebly drop against 
the kitchen window from within. Doubt- 
less, that was the voice and the hand of 
one of the ancient inmates, fallen near 
the window, while looking in vain, with 
dim and dimming eyes, for help that did 
not come, 

“T was just in season, then, to relieve 
the poor old couple from perishing. 
a half expectation of such a case, I had 
stored my saddle-bags with food. I 
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leaped from the saddle, hastily fastened 
my horse, snatched the saddle-bags, 
drew my pistol, for fear of any surprise, 
and hurried to the window. But quicker 
yet, I recoiled. That hideous beast, 
crouched upon the breast of his dead 
mistress, cowering there, a gaunt and 
bony fiend, but with red and angry eyes 
and bloody jaws, ized me; sprang 
with renewed and demoniac strength 
against the dusty window, through 
which, in a sort of fear to open the door, 
I had first peered in upon the secrets of 
the fearful house. In utter abandon- 
ment of frantic anger he flung himself, 
and flew —— with impotent and 
wide extended fangs and talons, and 


a shrill and direfal cry, against the win- 
dow, so that the thin glass cracked and 
shivered, and the hateful thing dashed, 
— the transparent film, right in my 


‘“* My momentary glance within showed 
me that my speculations had been well- 
founded. They were co-existent with 
some fearful chance, or God had chosen 
to make me an instrument of death to 
the two wretched old beings there. For 
if not, should I not have hastened back 
to them with food on the day I left 
them last ? 

“ The old man lay dead upon the bed, 
and his wife upon the floor. * * * 

* * * But such was the debilitat- 
ing effect of my previous cogitations, and 
of the recognition and fiendish virulence 
of the enormous cat, that my courage 
was utterly shattered. I fired with un- 
steady hand upon the beast as he lay 
kicking on the floor; wounded him; 
fled straightway to my horse, stumbling 
in sheer blind affright, and strove to 
unfasten him. 

“* Bat awful yells from the imprisoned 
cat paralyzed my fingers. Again and 
again the frightful thing sprang against 
the window. The weak panes shattered ; 
the hateful yellow beast caught upon 
the broken fragments left in the sash; 
tore himself, and bled; scrambled fu- 
riously through; flew across the narrow 
yard; and just as I was mounting, as 
well as my miserable fear would allow 
me, sprang at me, caught me by the leg 
and bit and bit, with an agonizing and 
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malevolent energy which could only 
have been inspired by fiends; relaxed 
his hold, and fell dying to the ground. 

“ In utter and unimaginable rapture of 
terror, I set spurs to my horse, screamed 
to him, whipped him frantically ; and so 
fled far away from the ghastly place. 

“ But the creature had bitten me with 
poisonous teeth. And ever since, he is 
close behind me, and every little while 
he yells and screams in my ears until 
I rave. I won’t bear it any longer,” 
screamed my gentlemanly friend, look- 
ing quickly behind him, and then bending 
upon me wild eyes, whose increasingly 
unsteady glitter I had uneasily marked 
during all the latter portion of this inco- 
herent story —— “ There he is again! 
Don’t you see him? He’ll bite you, too! 
Let’s jump overboard; he can’t get us 
there!” 

And before I could do more than cry 
out once, he gripped me, lifted me from 
the deck, and sprung with me, out and 
down into the white shadowy horror of 
boiling foam that hissed and gurgled, 
and wallowed, in the twilight under the 
great steamer’s stern. 


The cold water awakened me. I la 
floundering on the state-room floor, amal- 
gamated with a broken basin and-pitcher, 
the water thence proceeding, a chair, 
my trunk and my boots. And a baby 
was squalling fearfully in the next state- 
room, not a foot from the berth where I 
had been sleeping. The vehement shouts 
of this innocent had furnished the squalls 
of the cat, around which, as a nucleus, 
the other circumstances of my dream 
had grouped themselves, in the rapid 
erystalization of spontaneous mental 
action. 


“Hence, we view ” that 

1. Lunatics generalize upon insufli- 
cient deductions. 

2. Lunatics should not travel unre- 
strained in public conveyances, ; 

8. Babies should not travel a¢ ail in 
public conveyances, unless they (the 
babies) are hermetically sealed. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


pe father of Mrs. Manners had been, 
in his generation, one of the richest 
farmers in Laryg 4 Her only brother, 
John Dashleigh, her senior by several 
years, did’not inherit the thrifty habits 
of his worthy parent, but grew up to be 
a handsome, careless, jovial, curly-pated 
fellow, as averse to hard labor as he was 
fond of riding about the country on his 
father’s best mare, to cattle shows and 
turkey-shoots, and of attending all the 
dances, quiltings, sleigh-rides, and other 
juakettings that were held within a cir- 
cuit of thirty miles. His father’s sudden 
and accidental death, the cares conse- 
quent upon his accession to the paternal 
estate, and above all the gentle influence 
of a pretty, newly-wedded wife sobered 
and steadied him for a while; but hav- 
ing been unfortunately appointed by the 
high sheriff as one of his deputies, he 
was frequently called away from bome 
to perform the duties of his office, and 
began to neglect his farm and the toil- 
some business of husbandry. Another 
misfortune befell him in the flattering 
guise of an election to the command of a 
troop of horse in the militia. He was 
proud of this distinction, and the sums 
that he expended at training and muster 
days increased from year to year, until 
they consumed the greater portion of 
the shrinking income of his farm, His 
horses soon outnumbered his kine, and 
his dogs—the gossiping neighbor-wives 
said—were sometimes better fed than 
his children. His debts increased as his 
means of payment diminished. Cre- 
ditors began to press him, and he had 
more writs served upon him, than he, as 
deputy sheriff, served upon other people. 
From time to time he borrowed of 
his brother-in-law, until at last, the 
good colonel, not then so rich as he 
afterwards became, was obliged to mort- 
gage his wife’s outlands to raise the 
money to lend him. Finally, one evil 
day, while away from home at a cattle- 
show, and half intoxicated, he suffered 
the time to slip by at which it was his 
duty (put off till the last moment and 
then forgotten), to return his writs to a 
term of court. By this negligence seve- 
ral plaintiffs, the attaching creditors of 
an insolvent corporation, lost the secu- 


rity for their claims to which they other- 
wise would have been entitled, Sheriff 
Dashleigh was a ruined man. The rem- 
nant of his estate but half sufficed to 
pay the damages recovered against him 
by the exasperated creditors, i 

bondsmen, Colonel Manners and Deacon 
Joab Sweeny, were obliged to pay the 
heavy balance. The high sheriff re- 
moved his delinquent deputy from office. 
After that day John Dashleigh never 
held up his head; and six months after- 
wards the neighbors bore his broken 
heart to his grave. Poor Dashleigh had 
never forgiven himself for the misfortune 
that he had brought upon his family and 
his friends. But with all his big heart 
did Colonel Manners accord a full pardon 
to the brother of his wife, as he stood 
by his dying-bed, and pressed his hand 
and bade him die in peace. The pay- 
ment of the large sums required to satisfy 
the claims of the creditors, injured by 
John Dashleigh’s laches, had wrought a 
woful diminution of the value of the 
colonel’s worldly estate; but, for all 
that, most freely did he give to the wi- 
dow the price of his well-beloved span 
of grey colts, the pride of his heart, 
when with her children she set out to 
seek a home, under her father’s roof, 
in the far distant Genesee country to 
to which he had emigrated. But ‘Dea. 
con Joab Sweeny never forgave the man 
whose default had cost him five thou- 
sand dollars. He never forgot the cha- 
grin of that heavy loss, although after- 
wards, his brother-in-law, the colonel, 
repaid him both principal and interest, 
because, as he said, it had been at his 
request that the Deacon joined with him 
in signing the bond. 

“Good Lud, sister Axy,” said he, ra- 
ther testily to the deacon’s wife, who 
improved this occasion to reproach him 
for ever having had anything to do with 
“that shiftless cretur,” as she had al- 
wa called John Dashleigh ; “Good Lud, 
ef I be a fool, as you say, I dunno ez its 
any o’ your business, by gracious! The 
deacon’s got his pay, haint he? and, as 
for me, I believe I’ve got enough left to 
live on a spell, anyhow, without comin’ 
onto the town, and ef you don’t belicve 
it ’m willing to compare with anybody 
in Walbury, ‘Taint alwus them as 
pinches a nimepunce till it squeals that 
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ts the most forehanded, mum, and 
twont do you a mite o’ hurt to hear so 
nuther.” 

Quite variant and somewhat charac- 
teristic were the reflections and remarks 
made by the several parties and wit- 
nesses to this last-mentioned transaction, 
immediately after the departure of 
Colonel Manners from Deacon Sweeny’s 
house. 

“T’m a fool, eh ?” muttered the colonel 
to himself, as he unhitched his horse 
from the post at the gate. “ Well, maybe 
I be,” he continued, when he got into his 
wagon, gathered up his reins, and started 
homewards; “maybe I be; but all mo- 
ney’s good for is to use, and ef I haint 
made a good investment to-night, then 
I never did—in my aa ape In the 
first place I’ve stopped Axy’s everlastin’ 
jaw about John Dashleigh ; that’s worth 
a thousand dollars at the least kalkilation. 
I’m able to look the deacon straight in 
the eye agin without feelin as if he was 
& thinkin about my askin him to put his 
name to that are bond; and that’s worth 
another thousand. Then I’ve pleased 
my wife, and under sich circumstances I 
can’t call that less than another thou- 
sand, and finally I’ve suited myself and 
had my own way, and that makes up 
the balance; and, by gracious!” pursued 


the colonel, laughing outright in the 
dark all to himself, and whipping his old 
horse in his glee; “and the best on’t is 


it’s all clear gain, for the deacon ll save 
every soomarkee on’t for the children, 
and that’s jest what I should ha’ done, 
and all the difference is, he’s got the trou- 
ble of takin keer on’t, and I haint.” 
“There, deacon, what have I alwus 
told ye?” cried Mrs. Sweeny, turning 
from the window as her brother drove 
away, and choosing to forget the pro- 
phecies of coming upon the town for 
the lack of the money, just repaid, to 
which she had given almost daily utter- 
ance for the past five years. “Ah! I 
don’t wonder you don’t want to look up. 
I should think you’d feel like sinkin’ 
right into the airth before me, when you 
think how often you’ve blamed me for 
speakin’ my mind to Starr, and sayin’ 
I'd make him mad by tellin’ him jest 
what I thought of his conduct, a-gettin’ 
you into that awful scrape, all for the 
sake of that wicked, shiftless cretur, 
which you see it has come out jest as I 
alwus knew it would, in my own mind, 
if I only kep a bearin’ my witness agin’ 
it. J knew, and you might, too, if you’d 
only had an atom of my sense. I think 
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T’ve talked to some purpose, hey, haint 
I? Sixty-five hundred dollars don’ 
grow on every bush, Deacon Sweeny, 
and ain’t to be got nor saved by talking 
every day, by a good deal. You'd have 
to talk till your tongue dropped off be- 
fore you’d save sixty-five hundred dol- 
lars by it. I’ve talked to as good pur- 

ose as the lawyers, I guess. Good 
Pand! I wonder what you’d come to if 
it wan’t for me?” . 

The deacon, who was so accustomed 
to the din of his wife’s scoiding that he 
scarcely ever gave it any heed, sat mean- 
while with his chin upon his breast, 
silently meditating upon the recent 
event, “It’s raaly a very handsome 
thing in Starr,” thought he, “though 
after all, *twan’t no more’n his bounden 
dooty in conscience, and every one ort 
to do their dooty without expectin’ tobe 
praised for’t. I’ve hoped and prayed 
that he might be led to see it, and I’ve 
had purty strong faith that my prayers 
would be answered. I or’t to be thank- 
ful, and so I am. I'll give—le’s see— 
I'll give twenty dollars towards new 
shinglin’ the meetin-house—that’s purty 
near a third o’ one per cent., and actilly 
that’s handsome—and all the rest ’ll seem 
like clear gain. ‘ Penny saved is a penny 
airnt,’ Poor Richard says. I know jest 
where I can put the money out and have 
it tickin’ to good advantage. Here was 
Jim Sparks, only last night, a-wantin’ to 
borry two thousand on his farm, and I 
couldn’t let him have it. Now I can 
accommodate him, and ef he goes on 
for three year to come as he has for 
three year back, the farm ‘ll be mine and 
for half its raal vally; and the balance 
of the money I know where I can put 
it out and have it airn me as good as 
twelve per cent., and as safe, too, as Har- 
ford Bank stock. I declare, it rally seems 
as ef I could behold the finger of Provi- 
dence in this here purty plain.” 

“What a pile of money!” thought 
young Joab, who, before his uncle’s visit 
had been sitting at the table, solving 

roblems in compound interest from Da- 

ll, in preparation for the morrow’s 
lesson at school. “I wish it was mine, 
and, by jingo, it will be when ’pa dies, if 
he ever does;” and then, having esti- 
mated the number of years his parent 
would be likely to survive according to 
the usual course of nature, he proceeded 
to apply the rule of compound interest 
to the case in hand, and experienced 8 
deal of satisfaction in finding how large 
a sum the money just paid, with inter- 
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est upon interest, would amount to at 
the end of twenty years. 

“Sixty-five hundred dollars !” thought 
Sally Blake, the kitchen help, who sat at 
the chimney-corner’ paring apples for 
drying. “If I had it, ’'d give the most 
on’t tv Andrew to buy a farm and stock 
of cattle, and with the balance I’d get 
furniture and clothes, and we’d be mar- 
ried next Thanksgiving ;” and absorbed 
in the pleasing fancies to which these re- 
flections gave rise, poor Sally forgot 
what she was about, and actually paused 
in her labor, her hands, holding a half- 

led pippin, resting on the tray in her 
" until young Joab called his mother’s 
attention to this circumstance, where- 
upon Mrs. Sweeny administered to her 
help a sharp reproof, and told her she 
wasn’t worth her salt ; Joab chuckled, 
and made faces, looking up with a hate- 
ful grin at Sally, as he spit on his slate, 
and rubbed out his sum with his cuff, 
while Sally herself, roused from a reverie 
just as she was choosing a name for the 
rst baby, blushed till her pretty face 
was red as scarlet, and then with a flut- 
tering sigh resumed her task. 

But, as Mrs. Sweeny correctly re- 
marked, sixty-five hundred dollars don’t 
grow on every bush, and the shrubs are 
rare from which but half the sum can be 
picked; and so it happened that five 


years elapsed before Andrew Bunn, the 


Oolonel’s waggish head-man, and Sally 
Blake had earned and saved enough to 
make it prudent for them to marry each 
other, to buy the Jim Sparks farm 
which, sure enough, the Deacon by that 
time had for sale), and to set up in the 
world for themselves. But the five 
years came and went, leaving crow’s 
feet at the corners of Andrew's eyes, 
and tracing faint wrinkles on Sally’s 
forehead, and at last the farm was bought, 
and half paid for, and the other half se- 
cured by a mortgage back, and the joy- 
ful Thanksgiving-day arrived, to which, 
it must be confessed, Sally, subject to the 
Tigorous discipline of Mrs. Sweeny’s 
household rule, had looked forward with 
greater impatience than even her lover, 
who, meanwhile, as Colonel Manners’ 
head farm-hand, had been his own mas- 
ter. They had a very nice wedding at 
Deacon Sweeny’s (for Sally was an or- 
phan whom Mrs. Sweeny had taken to 
bring up), the expense of which was de- 
ducted from the sum due to Sally for 
wages. It was at this wedding that 
Lucy-—who was at home for Thanksgiv- 
ing week—conceived a feeling of hearty, 
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active dislike for her cousin Joab, for 
the reason only that he ventured, w 
this ocasion, for the first time in his Fife, 
to allude to the fact, well understood b 
both, that they were to eac 
other. “I say, Lucy,” said he in a whis- 
per, with a sheepish lvok, “ we'll have 
weddin’ of our own bimeby. I guess by 
about next Thanksgivin’, a year from 
now, it’ll be youand I.” At this Lue 
blushed violently, and then turned dead- 
ly pale, to the great delight of her aunt 
Sweeny, who had, in fact, invented the 
speech, and had been at great pains in 
encouraging her son to repeat it, and 
had watched closely to notice the effect 
produced thereby. That sometime in 
the future, she was to marry Joab, Lucy 
had always been told, and believed with- 
out thinking much about it; but shehad 
always disliked Joab, and this unwonted 
effort of gallantry on the part of her 
awkward cousin, at such a time, shocked 
her like a death-warning, and served to 
show her very vividly how extremely 
distasteful to her was the idea of her in- 
tended fate. 

The next day the newly-married pair 
took up their abode in a little cottage be- 
longing to the colonel, which stood over 
ao his own house, on the other side 
of the way, where they were to reside 
during the winter, until the time should 
come for them to enter into possession 
of the Jim Sparks farm. 

To find a proper person to fill the post 
of manager on his farm, which Andrew 
Bunn had so long and so worthily occu- 
pied, caused Colonel Manners a vast 
amount of vexation and trouble. The 
homestead was a very large farm; be- 
sides which there were several outland 
fields and lots, and though he by no 
means neglected to superintend his busi- 
ness when at home, and sometimes used 
even to labor with his own hands at 
raking hay, mending fence, and jobs of 
the like sort, the colonel had long before 
ceased to head in person his troop of 
farm hands, or to exercise over their 
operations that constant supervision 
which a good farmer is apt to consider 
essential to profitable husbandry. This 
position had long been filled by Andrew, 
and was soon to become vacant. Seve- 
ral candidates offered themselves, but 
none were found to suit the colonel, who 
was, it must be confessed, somewhat fas- 
tidious and hypercritical, although one 
of the rejected missed obtaining the de- 
sirable situation by a hair’s breadth 
only. “How do you contrive about 
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getting bean-poles for the garden?” asks 
the colonel as a final and test question. 
“ Why,” replies the man, “ afore it comes 
time to pole the beans, I send the boys 
to the swamp, and hev ’em cut, and haul 
home a load with the waggin.” 

“Very well; very well,” cries the 
colonel; “that'll do—good day! A 
man that don’t know how to provide 
bean-poles for a gardin, ain’t the man to 
oversee my farm.” 

It was the very morning when the 
colonel was again disappointed in the 
manner just related, that a letter was 
received from John Dashleigh’s widow, 
who was still living in the Genesee 
country. Her father was dead, and gone 
to a better world, she wrote, and having 
sold out her interest in the estate he left 
behind him, to her brothers, she wished 
to come and end her days among the 
scenes of her earlier and happier life, at 
Walbury, where there was no fever and 
ague, nor Indians, nor wild beasts, but 
everything was quiet and orderly, and 
there was a good school for her little 
girl, and the stated preaching of the 
gospel, and other Christian privileges for 
herself; but John, her oldest child, now 
a full-grown man of twenty-one years 
of age, had expressed a strong desire to 


emigrate to Ohio, and buy wild land 

there, and clear a farm, and grow up 

with the country, as he called it, a pro- 

ject which, it was evident, the widow 

poh a regarded with apprehension and 
e. 


disli Still, she said that she should 
do, after all, as John thought best; for, 
though she said it, that shouldn’t say it, 
he was as good a son as there was in the 
world, and for his age his judgment was 
excellent, and that she depended on him 
for advice as much as she ever had on 
his father; which, without doubt, she 
did indeed, and more too, for that mat- 
ter, as Mrs. Manners said aloud in a pa- 
renthesis when she read the letter to her 
husband. And though John was a good 
scholar (the widow’s letter continued), 
and amazingly fond of reading and books, 
there wasn’t a better farmer in the whole 
Genesee country for his age, as all the 
neighbors for ten miles round—those 
who knew him best—had been heard to 
say time and time again. 

“How I should like to see him,” 
quoth Mrs. Manners, wiping her spec- 
tacles and folding up the letter when she 
had finished reading it aloud, 

“What a comfort he must be to his 
ma. Jest think on’t, husband, of his 
looking so much like his poor father, 
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only taller. What a handsome young 
fellow he must be ?” 

“TI don’t believe rauch in that Ohio,” 
remarked the colonel, shaking his head, 
“They talk a good deal on’t, but itl] 
never be much of a place. It’s too fur 
off.” 

“T do hope and pray they wont make 
up their minds to go there;” added his 
wife. 

“She'd get fever’n-egg and Ingins 
enough out to Ohio,” resumed the colo- 
nel, “and bears and painters too, I tell 

e.” : 
“‘Massy! me!” cried Mrs. Manners, 
with a little scream ; “I wouldn’t go for 
the world. How fur off is it colo- 
nel ?” 

“ Well; le’s see,” replied the colonel, 
rubbing his head; which, by the by, 
contained no very clear idea concerning 
the territory in question. ‘ You see the 
distance varies accordin’ as which way 
you go—some’s nearer and some’s fur- 
der.” 

“Say the nighest way,” pursued Mrs, 
Manners. 

“ Well, Ishould say more’n a thousand 
mild,” replied the colonel, hazarding a 
guess; which was, like most Yankee 
guesses, as near the truth as the positive 
assertions of many other people. 

“Goodness, gracious!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Manners, apparently quite aghast. 
“It’s a good ways beyond the Genesee 
country, then.” : 

“Law,” said the colonel, with a 
knowing air, “the Genesee country 
ain’t half-way. Why, its beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains.” ’ 

The same night, when this worthy 
couple had retired to their own room, 
the lady, for a purpose of her own, con- 
tinued to bring up the subject of the 
Widow Dashleigh’s letter, and again, 
with a shudder, expressed her horror at 
the notion of her sister-in-law’s emigra- 
tion to such a howling wilderness as 
Ohio. “She’s too fur along in life to 
think of such a thing,” said Mrs. Man- 
ners, “and for my part, I should sup- 
pose John would rather settle in this 
part of the country, now his gran ther’ 8 
dead, than to go to such a wild place. 

“T expect the syle is purty fertile, 
though,” remarked the colonel. 

“ No wonder, if they find room ,' 
bury all them that dies with the fever n- 
egg, and the wild creturs don’t dig up 
the corpses,” said his wife. 

“ T wouldn’t want to live there myself, 
that’s a fact. Ugh!” exclaimed the 
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qolonel, shivering as he jumped into 


“Why can’t he come and lay out 
what money they’ve got in a farm 
here?” pursued Mrs, Manners. “If he’s 
as good a farmer as Sally says, he’d con- 
trive to pay up in a little while, even if 
he was obleeged to run in debt some. 
There’s Andrew now,” she continued, 
“how long will it be before he'll be 
clear of the world and forehanded ?” 

“And speaking of Andrew,” she 
added presently, after a pause, during 
which she toasted her little feet at the 
fire, put on her nightcap and silily 
watched her husband’s face, ‘ what on 
earth, Judge, are you going to do for a 
man to take his place ?” 

“JT dunno, I’m sure,” said the colonel. 
Now, whenever Mrs. Manners called 
her husband “* Judge,” to his face, it was 
a pretty sure sign that she wished to 
make him good-uatured if inclined to be 
a little cross, or to keep him in good 
humor if already so. Howbeit, the 
colonel was not aware of this, though he 
never failed to take notice whenever he 
was addressed by this title. 

“The first thing, you know, it'll be 
time to go to ploughing,” said Mrs. Man- 


ners, 
“T declare,” cried the colonel, sud- 


denly starting up in bed. “Betsy, I 
wonder if young John Dashleigh now 
wouldn’t be just the man!” 

“Good Land! how you skeert me!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Manners; ‘I didn’t know 
but what you was took in a fit or some- 
thing. What was it you said about 
John Dashleigh ?” 

“T wonder if he wouldn’t be just the 
feller to come and take Andrew’s place,” 
said the colonel, lying down again. 

“Well, if I ever!” cried the lady, 
blowing out the light and laughing to 
herself in the dark.” What a quick 
witted creetur you be, Judge. ho’d 
ha’ thought o’ him now, but you, when 
he’s five hundred miles away, and we 
hain’t seen him for I don’t know how 
many years ?” 

It would be manifestly improper to 
relate to the world the conversation of 
this good couple after they were all 
nicely tucked up for the night. Let it 
suffice to say, that the colonel found no 
great difficulty in convincing his wife 
that the plan he had so ingeniousl; 
thought of was a very good one ind 
and successfully overthrew a few feeble 
objections to it which she started. It 
was finally agreed, however, at her sug- 
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ion, to sleep on the project over 
ont, Bat the next senha finding it 
all the better for having been slept on, 
the colonel accordingly dispatched a 
letter to the Genesee country, proposing 
to the widow Dashleigh to come forth- 
with to Walbury, and take up her abode 
in the little cottage over the way, as 
soon as Andrew and his wife should go 
to their farm, and also offering the post 
of overseer and manager on the home- 
stead to her son John. : 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Ir was a warm and beautiful afternoon 
in the month of March, that the stage- 
coach from Albany, which had been 
delayed by the muddy roads for many 
hours behind its time, at last arrived 
and drew up in front of Morgan’s Tavern, 
commonly called the Stage House, in 
State Street, in the ancient town of Hart- 
ford. Among the weary passengers that 
alighted from it, were the widow Dash- 
leigh and her two children, on their way 
from the Genesee country to their old 
home in the Niptuck Valley. The Provi- 
dence coach, which used to pass within 
a few miles of Walbury, had been gone 
since four o’clock in the morning, and 
the widow (who was not very strong) 
and her little daughter were not sorry 
for the opportunity afforded them to 
rest for the remainder of the day and 
night, before starting upon the last stage 
of their long and weary journey. So, 
after a late dinner, the two women went 
to bed, to regain the sleep of which they 
had been cheated by their night stage- 
ride, while John Dashleigh, whose vigor 
had been sufficiently restored by a hearty 
meal, sought his chamber only for the 
purpose of arranging his disordered and 
travel-stained dress, and then sallied 
forth to have a look at the sights of the 


city. 

But except the beautiful ladies—for 
whom Hartford was as justly famous in 
those days as it is now—there was 
nothing in the whole town so well worth 
the looking at as John Dashleigh himself. 
For, though it must be confessed that his 
apparel, in spite of the pains he had 
just bestowed upon it, still betrayed the 
marks of wear and travel, as well as its 
origin in the backwoods, his form was 
tall, so well-shaped and stately, that it 
needed but slight embellishment by the 
skill of the tailor, A man who, like 
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John Dashleigh, is more than six feet in 
height, and well-proportioned withal, 
need give little et to the fashion of 
his raiment. Then John’s face—though 
by no means strictly handsome—was a 
very pleasant one even for a stranger to 
see, and there was a noble, manly, and 
yet gentle expression in his blue eyes, 
that—if I were a lady—I should rather 
my lover would possess than the most 
polished manners and address, or ever so 
large an estate. Besides, there was a 
merry, roguish, good-humored look 
about his face, that lurked in every 
feature, and which was heightened by 
the appearance of his carly brown hair; 
and as he walked, he carried himself as 
erect and graceful as any Indian chief. 
So it is not wonderful that as he saun- 
tered along the main street, gazing 
curiously to the right and left at what- 
soever chanced to arrest his attention, a 
great many bright glances were directed 
towards him, which John erred greatly 
in suspecting were attracted solely by the 
odd appearance of his coonskin cap and 
buckskin leggins and hunting-shirt. 

If there had been men only to encoun- 
ter, our hero would have cared little for 
their gazing; but when groups of ladies, 
of a beauty quite awful to behold, met 
him and passed by, rustling in their 
silken gowns, casting quick, sidelong 
glances at him from their bright, flashing 
eyes, and almost always turning their 
heads to look after him, he began to be 
sorely dismayed, though, doubtless, if he 
had happened to overhear the remarks 
that many of these fair dames made to 
each other concerning him, ‘his brown 
cheeks would have reddened with 
modesty and pleasurable confusion, 
instead of diffidence and shame; for John, 
like every other true man and gallant 
gentleman, regarded women with the 
utmost respect and reverence, and set a 
very high value upon their good opinion 
and praise. , 

At last, in a by-street, whither he 
had fled for refuge from curious eyes, he 
saw coming towards him a little throng 
of young women, who were talking and 
laughing together, until one of them ha) 

ning to espy him, they suddenly 

me silent, and each endeavored to 
assume an air of decorous gravity. John 
heard them whispering together as they 
cast forward stealthy looks of observa- 
tion at him from beneath their downcast 
eyelids, his ear, sharpened by suspicion, 
caught the sound of a tittering laugh. 
He was afraid that the whole bevy of 
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blooming young girls were makin 

of his uncouth garb and rude pom 
ance, and with burning cheeks he anticj- 
pated the moment of meeting them. As 
they approached still nearer, he rai 
with an effort, his bashful eyes, and his 
unsteady glance rested upon a single 
face in the centre of the group. At 
once he forgot his dress, he forgot his 
rustic looks, he forgot himself; nay, all 
the world was forgotten except that fair 
young face; and while the train of 
demure damsels tripped primly by, in 
becoming silence, unbroken except by 
a roguish little cough from a slim young 
witch with a gipsy hat and mischievons 
black eyes, he stood, cap in hand, in an 
attitude so full of unstudied grace, and 
so expressive of profound and respectful 
admiration, that there was not of 
them who did not forgive with all her 
heart the scandalous offence of a salute 
from an utter stranger, notwithstanding 
the reproving severity of aspect that 
each one thought it proper to assume, 

As for John Dashleigh, he remained 
standing in the same place, still uncovered, 
with his eyes fixed upon one form in 
the retreating group, until it was eclipsed 
by the corner of a house at an angle of 
the street. Then all at once he gaves 
little start, looked around with the man- 
ner of one waking from a dream, put his 
cap on his head and started, walking 
rapidly, towards the point at which the 
young women had vanished from his 
sight. When he reached the place, how- 
ever, there was nothing to be seen of 
them. The street around the corner 
was full of people, and though he looked 
in every direction, up and down the 
street and upon both sides of the way, 
he failed to discover what he so eagerly 
sought; and after walking about, looking 
everywhere as he went, until the sun 
was set and the shops began to be 
lighted, he gave up the quest and turned 
his steps towards the inn. 

There are many very good and sen- 
sible people (if I dare hope that such 
will read my story) who will, I fear, be 
disposed to disbelieve this portion of it, or 
else to set down John Dashleigh as 8 
very weak, silly young fellow, because 
he suffered himself to fall suddenly and 
violently in love with a girl whom he 
saw only for an instant, as she was pass- 
ing him in the street, and of whose name, 
raok, and circumstances, he was utterly 
ignorant. I trust, however, that other 
persons, of equal good sense and greater 
experience, will perceive nothing in- 
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credible in what I have related. It is 
not always a matter of option whether 
one will fall in love or no. The pure 
and unsophisticated youthful heart is 
sometimes like the tablet of the chemist, 
which, when exposed to the presence of 
a beautiful face, will gang receive 
an impression as delicate as the bloom 
upon the grape, but capable of being 
rendered as ineffaceable and enduring as 
graven steel or sculptured marble. d 
that coarse, rough obtuse natures are not 
susceptible to this gentle influence, by no 
means proves that others are not more 
impressible. For my part, like Falstaff, 
I entertain a great respect for instinct, 
and I firmly believe, not only that there 
is such a thing as love at first sight, but 
that such a love being an instinctive 
emotion, is a very safe guide to follow in 
the choice of a husband or wife, 

I once read a touching story of a poor 
fellow, who, in his youth, while walking 
in the crowded street of a populous city, 
saw, for the duration of a single glance, 
the features of a beautiful Seay with 
whom he at once fell madly in love, 
He turned to follow her, but she had 
mingled with the throng of passengers 
and was lost from his sight. And though 
day after day he thenceforth haunted 
the spot where he had met her, until 
weeks lengthened into months, and 


months grew to be years, he never saw. 


the lady again. His youth was spent 
and his manhood’s prime wasted in the 
fruitless quest, yet, when extreme old age 
had come upon him, he was still accus- 
tomed to take his stand each morning, 
in rain or shine, in cold or heat, upon 
the long-frequented spot, and carefully 
attired in the style of fifty years bygone, 
to peer eagerly at the faces of the young 
and fair as they passed by him, still seek- 
ing among them, the original of the pic- 
ture cherished for so many weary years 
in his faithful, constant heart; sighi 
heavily at each new disappointment, an 
Pressing his feeble palms together with a 
gesture of subdued impatience, 

I repeat this story, not because I think 
John Dashleigh ever would or could have 
been guilty of a folly like that of this 
poor heart-blighted creature. Indeed, 
as we shall nae | see, he turned his 
back upon Hartford, and went on his 
way towards Walbury the very next 
morning after his meeting with the beau- 
tiful unknown young lady, without hav- 
ing, in the meantime, seen her again, or 
obtained the least clue by which he 
might trace out her identity, But my 
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purpose is to show, by @ well authenti- 

cated instance, that an enduring lov 

evidenced by oy es devotion an 

pa may be kindled by a single 
nce. 

I am not able to tell (I must confess) 
with any more certainty than the most 
sensible and matter-of-fact person in the 
world, what would have been the effect 
upon John Dashleigh’s future life, if he 
had never beheld the beautiful unknown 
again. I think, however, that he him- 
self came very near the truth, as he sat 
upon the coach-box, with the driver, the 
next morning, thinking soberly of this 
very matter, and at the same time look- 
ing back towards the steeples of Hart- 
ford, piercing through the mist that had 
risen from the river, and catching on 
their sharp F yen the first ruddy 
gleams of the early dawn. “The 
chances are,” said John to himself, “ that 
I shall never see her agair ;” and with 
this he felt a twinge of the heart-ache, 
which required all his fortitude to en- 
dure and to conceal; “and even if I 
should,” he continued, still to himself, 
“a beautiful, delicate creature like this, 
some very rich man’s daughter, proba- 
bly, would be so far above me, that I 
could never hope to win her. I know 
that I could love her as I can never love 
any one else, but I must not let myself 
love, though I never can forget her. We 
shall never be to each other more than 
two fellow-mortals, living separate and 
apart in the world, and unknown to 
each other. But she is the very one of 
whom I’ve dreamed sometimes. Indeed, 
it seems as if I must have seen her be- 
fore; but thatcan’t be. IknowI never 
have, and yet there’s a look about her, 
that she gave me for a single instatit, 
which seemed as familiar as my mother’s 
smile. And how handsome she was! 
how perfectly lovely! If 1 could have 
all the women in the world to choose a 
wife from, I know, though I’ve had but 
one look at her, that she’s the one I'd 
pick out. But it never can be. It’sa 
great misfortune to me too; for though 

may be happy without her—working 
for mother Ellen and trying tomake 
them happy—yet I’m sure I can never 
be so completely, perfectly happy as I 
might have been, if fate had. ordered it 
otherwise. However, it’s a man’s duty 
to bear the misfortunes that fall to his 
lot, and it would be folly to fret and re- 
pine at this, when it isn’t going to change 
anything or do the least good. 

ving come to this wise conelusion, 
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our hero gave a fluttering, sobbing sigh of 
intense regret, that seemed to come from 
the very bottom of his heart, and which 
he was fain to disguise by a shiver, as if 
he were a-cold; and then, buttoning his 
coarse blanket over-coat closely to his 
throat, he rubbed his hands, settled him- 
self in his seat, and tried to look for- 
ward at the road, and at the future be- 
fore him, with a cheerful face and spirit. 
Nevertheless, there was perceptible to 
his mental vision, a rose-tint in the dull, 
y canopy of mist that overhung the 
tant city, that he failed to discern 
among the resplendent hues of dawn 
with which the eastern sky was all 
aglow. 

I heartily despise all claptrap, espe- 
cially of that sort which can be easily 
detected and seen through, and the 
reader will bear me witness that the pur- 
pose for which the narrative set forth in 
the present chapter has been related, 
was formally and frankly avowed at the 
very beginning thereof. I hope, there- 
fore, that I shall not be unjustly suspect- 
ed of a shallow attempt to surprise the 
reader by what is to appear in the con- 
clusion. 

Some six weeks had elapsed since the 
arrival of the widow Dashleigh and her 


children at Walbury. In the meantime, 
Andrew and his rejoicing helpmeet had 


entered and themselves of that 
promised land from which the unfortu- 
nate Oanaanite, Jim Sparks, had been 
ejected, and the widow had been estab- 
lished in the little cottage over the way. 
John had sustained, in a most satisfacto- 
ry manner, an examination touching his 
pac prenenea as a farmer, and had been 
uly installed into office as the headman 
and overseer upon the farm. His meth- 
od of providing bean-poles for the kitch- 
en garden—by saving suitable sticks for 
that purpose from the woodpile, and 
laying them by, from time to time, as 
they came to hand during the course of 
chopping the supply of fuel for the sum- 
mer’s fire—was found to be in accord- 
ance with the colonel’s own thrifty cus- 
tom. The stained snow-banks remainin 
on the shady side of stone walls an 
fences, had dwindled day by day in the 
sun, and had finally vanished from the 
sight. The Niptuck had celebrated its 
emancipation from the stern and icy 
bonds of winter, by a saturnalian freshet, 
and then return uietly to its accus- 
tomed channel. here the shallow 
pools, left in the hollows by the retiring 
flood, had shrunk and dried away, the 
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ringing herbage had grown mure ra 
idly ‘ion elsewhere; though over a 
the surface of the intervale meadows, 
the grass had spread its mantle of bril- 
liant green, spangled with dandelions 
and early wild flowers. The drooping 
willows on the river banks had put 
forth, first of all the trees, their slender, 
silvery leaves, and strewn the ground 
beneath them with down as light as gos- 
samer. The alders and osiers had hung 
out their tasseled catkins, and the birch- 
en woods, first attiring their white limbs 
in the rusty-looking suits of ruddy swell- 
ing buds with which they are wont to 
be clothed in the early spring, had sud- 
denly changed them fur a more comely 
apparel, composed of tender, glossy 
green leaves, that, for ever quivering, 
even in the faintest breeze, reveal their 
delicate silver linings to the sun. In the 
moist lowlands, and by the brooksides, 
the woolly-headed polly-pods had fea- 
thered out into fragrant brakes, and the 
bright-eyed blossoms of the cowsli 
shone out like stars from among its dar 
green leaves. The frogs, awakened from 
their long winter’s slumber, had at first 
tried their voices each for himself, croak- 
ing hoarsely, and startling the lonely 
traveller at night, with strange, uncouth, 
guttural noises, and fearful mutterings; 
but now they had learned once more to 
sing in chorus, and filled the misty eve- 
ning air with shril) and piercing om, 
that smote upon theear like the confi 
jangling of millions of sharp-toned 
sleigh-bells. The white blossoms of the 
swamp-willow had given the welcome 
token of the approach and advent of 
that mighty host of fat and luscious 
shad, which annually invades the coasts 
and rivers of Connecticut, and leave the 
bones of myriads of their number upon 
the trenchers of the people of the land. 
The fattening calves were left the sole 
tenants of the deserted stables, while 
their mammas, the kine, went forth 
once more to revisit their summer pas- 
tures in the huckleberry swamps, and on 
the hill-sides, and their uncles, the pa 
tient oxen, with lolling tongues, toiled 
in the fieldshard by. The hollow spaces 
of the empty barns resounded all the 
mornings with clamorous cacklings of 
triumphant puilets, and in snug corners 
of the mangers, and sly nooks and bur- 
rowings in the shrunken hay-mow, the 
setting hens brooded u eir hoards 
of eggs, and winked and dozed in quiet 
through the period of incubation, secure 
from all disturbance. The governor snd 
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council, and the representatives of the 
people of Connecticut, in general court 
assembled, had convened at Hartford for 
the purpose of devouring dragon oysters 
and fresh shad, and enacting laws for 
the public weal. Oolonel Manners, hav- 
ing signified his will to continue in the 
service of the State, to his fellows of the 
little clique of village magnates that con- 
trolled the political affairs of the tuwn, 
and having been, of course, elected, as 
usual, one of the membors for the an- 
cient town of Walbury, had gone up 
with his wife, in a one-horse chaise, to 
the capital, from whence, at the end of 
the election week, Mrs. Manners intend- 
ed to return home, bringing with her 
Lucy, her daughter; that young lady 
having finished her education at the 
Misses Primbers’ seminary, and drank to 
the very dregs of that celebrated fount- 
ain of useful knowledge. In a word, it 
was a warm, bright, sunshiny day near 
the midéle of the delightful month of 
May, and John Dashleigh and his mother, 
who had been left joint regents of the 
Manners’ homestead, were awaiting the 
return of the mistress and heiress appa- 
rent of the little realm. 

It was about four o’elock in the after- 
noon when John—who was at work 
pruning in the top of the great pear- 
tree which stood by the garden gate, 
across the lane from the south porch— 
saw in the distance the hood-tup of a 
carriage, which was coming up to the 
farther side of the little hill in the Hart- 
ford road. Presently a horse’s head 
bobbed up in the middle of the path, 
and at length both horse and carriage 
came into full view, upon the summit of 
the acclivity, and proved to be old Bob 
and the expected chaise. The vehicle 
contained two ladies, as John could 
plainly see. So, according to previous 
arrangement, he called to his mother, 
who sat knitting in the porch, to tell her 
that the chaise was in sight and to put 
the tea-kettle over, and then prepared 
to descend from his perch. But while 
he was putting his tools into the basket, 
and lowering it to the ground by means 
of a cord attached to its handle, the 
chaise had reached the mouth of the 
lane. As Old Bob came trotting briskly 
up the drive towards the house, John 
glanced downwards with eager curiosity 
to catch a sight of his old play-fellow 
and cousin Lucy, and came within an 
ace of tumbling headlong after his tool- 
basket, when he beheld, seated by the 
side of his aunt Betsey, the charming 
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young girl whom he had seen in the 
street at Hartford! 


CHAPTER IV. 


- 


Tue chaise stopped at the stepping- 
stones of the south porch, and in a twink- 
ling, Lucy Manners (for she it was that 
sat with Mrs Manners), jumped out with 
one bound, not minding the steps at all, 
and running up to the widow Dashleigh, 
who stood in the porch with little Ellen 
standing bashfully almost behind her, she 
embraced them both with great ardor, 
kissing them two or three times apiece, 
and crying out that she knew they were 
her dear aunt Polly, and her darlin 
little cousin Nelly, and then, she stoo 
and hugged Boatswain, the big watch- 
dog, about his neck, and, I believe, kissed 
him too. After that she stamped her 
pretty feet several times, and shook the 
dust from her skirts, holding them out 
wide-spread in front, and slightly stoop- 
ing, looked first at the toe of one of her 
slim gaiter boots, and then at the other, 
as she raised them alternately, displaying 
no inconsiderable portion of her taper 
ankles; and finally this position being, 
I suppose, suggestive of dancing, she 
took two or three steps on the porch 
floor, and declared, to the air of the Sol- 
dier’s Dream, that she was never so hap- 
py before in all the days of her life, and 
that during the remainder of, her exist- 
ence upon this planet she intended to do 
just as she pleased, and never to look 
into any book whatsoever, unless it 
should be a romance or book of poems; 
and in conclusion she appealed to the 
dog to say whether he would not him- 
self be of like mind under similar cir- 
cumstances; whereto Bose straightway 
replied with three short, emphatic, affir- 
mative barks, and signified his hearty 
approval of his young mistress’ opinions 
by thumping applause on the door-step 
with his tail. 

Meanwhile John, recovering from a 
stupor of astonishment and delight, had 
been peeping through the lofty covert 
of leaves and blossoms in which he was 
hidden, at Lucy’s graceful frolics and 
vivacious extravagances. He did not 
fail to mark the elegance of her figure, 
and took especial note of the tapering 
symmetry of her ankles. The tones of 


- her voice, singing, laughing, and talking 


all in a breath, seemed to his enraptured 
ears far sweeter music than the melo- 
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dious trills and quavers of a bob-a-link, 
warbling in the meadow hard by; and 
her face —— if it had appeared lovely 
when he had seen it six weeks before in 
Hartford, with every feature striving to 
assume as prim and demure an expres- 
sion as might be, now that it was all 
aglow with delight, pleasure, and excite- 
ment, it was so bewilderingly beautiful 
that it fairly dazzled him! Heavens! 
what a change had come to pass within 


the last few minvtes. It was less than . 


an hour since, in spite of himself, he had 
been thinking pensively of the beautiful 
unknown, wondering who and where 
she might be, and what she might then 
happen to be doing or saying, and then, 
rousing from a reverie, murmuring to 
himself that he must forget her, and 
there was no use in being a fool; that 
she was far above him, moving in a 
higher and distant sphere, and that he 
should never see her again in the world; 
but that, of course, some time she would 
marry some rich and splendid gentleman ; 
at which last-mentioned fancy his heart, 
in spite of himself, would seem to die 
within him, poor fellow, and a great 
lump would rise in his throat that 
couldn’t well be swallowed again with- 
out tears to moisten it-—and now— 
why! here she was, his own cousin 
Lucy Manners, with wkom, when they 
were both little children, he had played 
a thousand times; who had written 
home from Hartford that she remem- 
bered Cougjn John Dashleigh, and about 
his going away, and had sent him her 
love and a kiss for the sake of old times! 
His heart leaped to his throat, as after 
five minutes’ effort he fairly compre- 
hended the truth and its extent, and 
probable consequences. What a pleasant 
world it was! he thought. How bright 
seemed the fature that but just now had 
appeared so dreary! Though the limb 
of the pear-tree on which John sat was 
less than a score of feet above the earth, 
he seemed to be more than half the way 
to heaven! Now, the reason was appa- 
rent why it was that he had been so 
suddenly and irresistibly attracted by the 
sweet face of his cousin, and why her 
image had séemed so strangely familiar 
to him, that he had been used to wonder 
whether it were not true, that in some 
previous state of existence, the soul of 
the beautiful stranger and his own 
spirit had known and dearly loved each 
other. 

“But where on earth’s John?” at 
length asked Mrs. Manners, looking 
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about her. “I expected he'd be the 
first one to meet us, and somebody ought 
to untackle Old Bob, and turn him into 
the pastur.” 

“To be sure,” cried Lucy, who had 
been kissing Susan Peet, the kitchen 
help, a former class-mate of hers jat the 
district school. ‘Sure enough, wliere is 
cousin John ? I long to kiss him!” 

Gracious Goodness! How John, ‘in 

the top of the pear tree, blushed, till the 
white blossoms nearest to his face turned 
rosy red in the reflection. 
. “Why!” said the widow, “I wonder 
where he’s gone to! He knows you're 
come, for he was in the garden just 
now, and hallooed to me that you had 
come in sight.” 

“In the garden? Let’s go and ‘find 
him,” cried Lucy, putting her arm round 
Ellen's waist. 

As the two girls came running across 
the lane towards the garden gate, John 
once more prepared to descend, but in so 
doing he did not have the luck of Zac- 
cheus of old; for placing his hand upon 
a branch of the tree, by which to swing 
himself down, he happened to clasp, not 
only the branch itself, but also a 
blossom containing a wasp. The insect, 
feeling the fatal pressure, had time, 
before it was crushed to death, to dart 
its venomous sting; at which Jolin, 
with an involuntary cry of pain, un- 
loosened lis grasp, and the slight twig 
by which he held with his other hand, 
not being able to bear his weight, down 
he came throngh the cracking branches, 
plump upon the greensward at Lucy’s 
feet, just as she opened the garden 
wicket! Lucy screamed, as well she 
might, for it’s a somewhat startling thing 
for a young maiden to behold a strange 
man, of twelve stone weight, drop into 
her path from the clouds. Ellen, 
though sorely scared, hastened to assist 
her prostrate brother as soon as evey he 
came to the ground, while Boatswain, 
who evidently jumped at once to the 
conclusion that John Dashleigh was some 
wild beast, like a panther—-to his shame 
be it spoken—put his tail between his 
legs, yelped, and fled amain. The three 
women in the porch uttered loud excla- 
mations of alarm, and Old Bob, fright- 
ened ont of his wonted propriety by the 
loud snapping and rustling of the break- 
ing boughs and the uproar that followed, 
started and ran into the back yard, 
where, after a circuit about the well, he 
finally brought up against the leach- 
hogshead and overset the chaise upon 
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the wood-pile. And all these terrors 
and mishaps were eaused by the tiny 
sting of an insignificant little wasp; not 
halt so large as the point of the finest 
cambric needle, just.as it often bappens 
that the slim and supple tongue of some 
gossiping old maid will set a neighbor- 
hood by the ears, and create commo- 
tions, heart-burnings, and disturbances 
throughout a whole village. 

John, though a little shaken by his 
fall, was not otherwise injured, and in- 
deed was far more alarmed at the terror 
depicted in Lacy’s pale face than he had 
been at the accident which caused it. 
He feared that she was going to faint, 
and bounding up from the ground, and 
putting Ellen aside hastily, he ran to his 
cousin, as she was tottering towards the 
fence, clasped her round the waist, and 
cried out lustily for somebody to bring 
water. 

“ Why—who—who are you?” cried 
Lucy, struggling a little. “It’s John, 
Lucy,” said Ellen. “He won’t hurt 
you.” ‘Oh-ho!” cried Lucy, as natu- 
rally as could be, which Jolin took to be 
an expression of pain or faintness. “ Get 
some water, Ellen,” said he. ‘No, no; 
cousin John,” cried Lucy, shaking her 
curls, “ I don’t need any water—and— 
, snd—let me go, sir—or—why don’t you 

kiss me, cousin John?” 

It was no mere cousinly kiss that 
John, not having time to grow bashful, 
at once pressed upon Lucy’s saucy lips; 
and though she had never been kissed in 
that fervent manner before, she felt in- 
stinctively that it was the passion of a 
lover which made that first kiss such a 
long, ardent, clinging caress. She strug- 
gled feebly, and though she had been 
pale a minute before, she was rosy 
enough, I warrant you, when, as John 
released her, she looked into his glitter- 
ing eyes, and recognized the handsome 
face of the tall young backwoodsman 
that she had seen in the street at Hart- 
ford, whom the other girls had thought 
so good-looking; and talked about so 
much, calling him by various names and 
titles, as “Robin. Hood,” and “The 
Handsome Forester,” and who—she had 
guessed ut the time—had been so smitten 
by her beauty. 

I don’t know. but that John would 
have kept on kissing his pretty cousin 
until tliis time, if it had not been for the 
remonstrances of Ellen, who protested, 
with great vivacity, against the prolong- 
ed duration of the salute. As for Lucy 
herself, I must confess that she did not 
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offer'a word by way of rebuke or expés- 
tulation, for the reason—as she after- 
wards privately explained to Ellen and 
Susan—that she could not get breath to 
do so: the which still farther illustrates 
the length and vehemence of John Dast:- 
leigh’s kiss. But just as he came to his 
senses again, his mother, Mrs. Manners, 
and Susan arrived, all together, at: the 
garden gate, bringing, the one a cain- 
phor bottle, another a vial of hartshorn, 
and the third a basin of water. The 
three were:accompanied by Boatswain, 
who had perceived from afar, John’s as- 
sault upon the person of Lucy, and who 
immediately laid hold of the hinder por- 
tion of the offender’s pantaloons,’ and 
tugged away with great apparent tierce- 
ness, no doubt hoping thereby to retrieve 
his reputatidn for fidelity and courage, 
which had, to be sure, suffered greatly 
by his recent sudden retreat. 

‘*Who’s hurt?” cried Mrs. Manners, 
looking about her. 

“ Get out, Bose!” said Susan, observ- 
ing John’s inattention to the attack in 
hisrear. ‘ Law! kick him, John! he’ll 
tear your trowses all to rags!” 

Poor widow Dashleigh glanced at the 
flushed faces of her son and niece, and 
felt ready to sink into the ground; fear- 
ing that John might have offended the 


heiress by the strange rudeness of which 


she had witnessed a part. ‘* For shame, 
John!” said she; “you musn’t think 
young ladies in New England like to be 
kissed and touzled about like the back- 
woods girls at a huskin’ !” 

“Pooh! pooh! Polly;” cried Mrs. 
Manners, corking up the camphor bottle 
again, and smiling with a shrewd. ex- 
pression; ‘girls are very much. the 
same wherever you find’em. . Besides, 
John and Lucy are cousins, and hain’t 
seen each other since they were children.” 

“That’s true,” said the widow, much 
relieved. 

“ Kiss her again, John!” said Mrs. 
Manners. 

“Thank yon, no:” cried Lucy, step- 
ping back. 

“ Oome, sister Polly,” said Mrs. Man- 
ners, with. the .same shrewd smile. 
“ There’s been more. scare than harm 
done, I guess, Let's leave ’ein to make 
up, and do you, John, as soon as you 
can, come and look. after old Bob and 
the shay.” 

‘Massy sakes!” cried Susan, when 
the two elder ladies had departed. ‘I 
expected to find somebody e’enamost 
dead.” ; 
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“ Humph! I am nearly smothered !” 
said Lucy, pouting,-and, arranging. her 
disordered collar and bonnet. ‘“ You 
must have learned to kiss from the bears 
and Indians in the Genesee country, 
cousin John. Indeed, sir, I never saw 
such a rude fellow.” 

At this speech, and the look of feigned 
displeasure which accompanied it, John, 
who, whatever he might have been 
taught in the Genesee. country with re- 
spect to the manner of kissing, had had 
but few opportunities to learn there all 
the ways of women; John, I say, was 
so extremely disconcerted, and discom- 
fited, and experienced such shame and 
distress, that his countenance, which 
was always a truthful index of his 
thoughts, betrayed plainly the anguish 
of his soul; so that Lucy could not help 
feeling a violent pity for him. 

** Well, well, cousin John,” said she, 
in the kindest tone, and smiling as she 
extended her hand; ‘ there’s no harm 
done, after all, unless you’ve broken 
your neck tumbling out of the pear- 
tree.” 

John humbly took the little white 
hand that was held out to him, and 
shook it awkwardly, but did not dare 
to kiss it, as Lucy supposed he would. 
Indeed, it didn’t come into his head to 
do so, for he had been taught, with res- 
pect to the matter of kissing, to proceed 
at once to the cheeks and lips, according 
to the rude fashion prevailing at that 
time in the Genesee country. However, 
Lucy, the fittle witch, knew as well as 
that she was a beauty, that her tall, 
well-favored cousin was her lover, and, 
as big as he was, the slave of her merest 
whim and caprice. Even gentle little 
Ellen, standing by, wonderingly guessed 
the trath, and blushed at her thoughts; 
while Susan Peet, whose suspicions, 
new-born as they were, had suddenly 
matured into firm convictiuns, smiled 
mischievously ; though, at the same time, 
she smothered a faint pang of regret at 
the destruction of a vague hope, which, 
till then, she had not discovered was 
alive in her heart. ‘I ain’t wanted no 
more,” said she, rather plaintively ; ‘so 
Til go, I believe. But, John,” she 
addod, as she opened the garden gate, 
“you'd better come pretty soon, for 
Old Bob’s tipped the shay over onto the 
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wood-pile, and upsot it, and Miss Man- 
ners and Miss, Dashleigh are tryin’ to 
onhitch him.” ; 

At hearing of this disaster, John 
hastily inquired of his cousin whether 
she, felt strong enough to walk to the 
house with Ellen’s assistance; and upon 
being assured by Lucy. of her ability to 
walk without any aid whatever, he 
repaired to the back-yard, where he 
found his mother, Mrs. Manners, and 
Susan, endeavoring to extricate,Old Bub 
from the shafts of the unfortunate chaise, 
which lay on its beam ends upon the 
wood-pile.. The performance of this task 
he forthwith took upon himself, and the 
women retired into the house. Having 
unharnessed the horse and turned him 
into the lane to roll, righted the chaise 
and run it under the shed, he unstrapped 
Lucy’s trunk and carried it into the hall; 
though, by this time, his hand began to 
smart and swell. However, when he 
saw Lucy’s face,in a halo of bright curls, 
as she stooped over the banisters of the 
staircase, and heard her thank him for a 
dear, good, cousin John, and ask if he 
wouldn’t please bring the trunk up into 
her room, he forgot all about the pain, 
and rejecting Susan’s proffers of assist- 
ance, he mounted the stairs with his 
burden, which he would have set down 
at the door of Lucy’s room ; for he was 
too modest to enter that sacred apart- 
ment without further invitation; but 
Lucy came and held open the door, smil- 
ing so pleasantly all the while, and so he 
passed in by her, and finally, at her 
direction, placed the trunk at the foot, of 
the little white bed. Then he took 
off his hat and went out, on tiptoe, with- 
out saying a word, for .there was an 
atmosphere of purity and innocence in 
the place that it seemed to him would 
be disturbed by the sound of his voice. 
When he got down into the kitchen 
again, Susan bathed his hand in. harts- 
horn, and told him to hurry and get 
ready for tea. So he went over to his 
mother’s house across the way, washed 
his face and hands, combed his hair, and 
put on his coat, and then returned to 
the big house, where, as soon as he made 
his appearance, everybody sat down to 
the tea-table, and fell a-talking of old 
times, and how he and Lucy and Ellen 
had grown. 


(fo be continueds) 





TOLLIWOTTE’S GHOST. 


A REMINISCENCE OF BEARBROOK. 


LOVE an old house. There is some- 

thing soothing and friendly in its very 
decay. The dampness that hangs about 
the parlors, the cracks twisting through 
the yellow ceiling, and the fearless mice 
that scratch and scamper behind the 
wainscot, afford me a satisfaction I 
never feel in the modern monuments of 
newly-acquired wealth and vulgar taste, 
which are fast superseding the solid, 
comfortable mansions of the last cen- 


tury. 

to fulfill its whole duty, your old 
house must have a ghost and a pretty 
woman to live in it. But alas, for the 
back-sliding of the present! We may 
moan as we will, over the weak eyes 
and pulmonary disorders that beset men 
and women—but the degeneration of 
ghosts is a real affliction. 

I knew what would come of it when 

tres took to Webster, and spelt their 

nal syllable t—e—r. Who would be 
afraid of such a spectre as that—or 
what could he have to communicate that 
would be at all worth hearing! We 
should naturally expect such a fellow to 
exhibit himself for fifty cents (private 
sittings one dollar), and then deluge us 
with his awkward flattery and common- 
place morality. 

But a good honest ghost, who lives in 
@ sober way in a quiet house in the 
country, commands my entire respect. 
He has positively no connection with 
these vagrant apparitions who are flying 
about the land—visiting “ circles” here 
and there—making their ghastly jokes, 
preaching their feeble homilies, and 
blowing their tin fish-horns into the ears 
of skeptics. No, no, our old-fashioned 
aristocratic ghost (that it does a man 
good to believe in) has a hearty con- 
tempt for these nomadic im rs. 
There he lives in his little windy attic, 
or mopes about his damp cellar, and 
dreams of the good old times when he 
used to clank his chain about the house, 
and frighten the straggler who went up 
stairs to get a book, or make the little 
group in the parlor stir the fire and draw 
more closely together as they heard his 
solemn tramp in the hall. What thrill- 
ing interest gathered about his commu- 
nications when, atter years of awful sus- 
pense, he deigned to indicate the old 
well where he had sunk his treasure, or 


revealed (in the strictest confidence) the 
precise individual who had defrauded 
you out of your rightful inheritance, and 
the steps that should be taken for its re- 
covery. 

Such a ghost as that was worth know- 
ing. Give me one old fashioned, scho- 
larly phantom, who must be talked to in 
Latin, who appears at the canonical 
hour of midnight, and, above all, who is 
content to remain a permanent fixture in 
your house—and I will resign right, 
title, and interest, in all and singolar 
tippers, rappers, and trumpeters, that 
new revelation or old imposture can 
conjure up. 

I believe that Major Wherrey values 
the highly respegtable Shade who is 
said to haunt those queer old attic’pas- 
sages that twist in and out under the 
roof of the Bearbrook mansion, quite as 
much as any of his more tangible ‘pos- 
sessions, 

“ My dear Tom,” he used to say to me, 
“at the present day I know of but one 
criterion by which to examine the 
claims of our fashionable neighbors to 
the social position which they claim. 
The time was, to be sure, when if a man 
kept a carriage-with his arms painted on 
the door, and a sober coachman to drive 
him about town, you might.have known 
he was of gentle descent, and had a 
goodly company of ancestors to vouch 
for him. But now everything is changed 
—carriages are kept by people whose 
fathers drove them, and arms have their 
market value, and may be purchased of 
any engraver. There is, however, one 
thing the rogues cannot counterfeit. So, 
when you have any doubt of the anti- 
quity and consequent respectability of a 

ashing family, ask, not if they keep 
their groom or their coupé, but, whether 
they keep their ghost;—and if they 
don’t, depend upon it they are not what 
na pretend to be.” 
he last: time that my uncle thus de- 
livered himself was a year ago last fast- 
day. Mr. Barnard, Kate, and myself, 
were lounging easily before the fire (we 
had just come in damp and sleepy from 
a lyceum lecture) listening to the stran 
murmurs of the wind as it rattled the tin 
spout that passed under the eaves, or 
wandering about the large chimneys, 
groaned its solemn requiem over all the 
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glowing hearths and sunny faces that 
had once beamed upon the oak pannel- 
ing of the parlor where we sat—and 
then passed out into the darkness. 

“T think we must have another back- 
log,” remarked Mr. Barnard, who was 
standing in a “gentlemanly attitude” 
before the fire, and gazing out into the 
room with his usual complacency. “TI 
don’t feel like going to bed after that 
strong coffee that Mrs. Wherrey made 
for the Sunday-schoo] children.” 

“Not for the children but for their 
teachers,” interposed my aunt in correc- 
tion. I don’t know why it is that Doc- 
tor Drackma’s sewing circle should drink 
their tea and coffee so very strong; but 
as long’as'they get it at other places, 
I must have it so here.” 

“The old excuse that would continue 
every evil in the world,” rejoined Bar- 
nard. ‘* How fortunate it is there are 
some people brave enough to act up to 
their notions of right, without reference 
to the dicta of the little community with 
whom fortune has thrown them. Old 
absurdities, aye, and old iniquities too, 
linger on the scene when the world is 
really tired of them, merely because no 
one has the courage to rise up and push 
them off.” 

“ But this hardly applies to the use of 
stimulants or narcotics.” 

‘“* Perhaps not—even if we include in 
the latter class the lecture we have 
listened to this evening—the world has 
not yet outgrown coffee or lyceums, and 
we may vainly look for such millennium. 
But there are, nevertheless, many things 
in which we are prepared for reform, if 
some one would only begin it. Take, 
for instance, this very Sunday-school 
system whose practical workings have 
been exhibited this afternoon. What 
possible good can come of such questions 
as this (I take the first one I see on open- 
ing the text-book)—For what are the 
rats of the East famous?” 

“For-the-length-of-their-tails-and-the- 
speed-of-thei-running,”—responded my 
aunt, admirably mimicking the false em- 
phasis and hurried utterance with which 
children rattle off the information they 
have learned by rote. 

“ Very well,” said Barnard, “now if 
I were to vary the question a little, and 
ask you what eastern animal was cele- 
brated for speed and tail, the chances 
are that you would be utterly perplexed, 
and complain that there was no such 
question in the book. Indeed I tried the 
experiment this afternoon by puzzling a 
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poor little girl who—before Doctor 
Drachma could ‘well pronounce the ques- 
tion—What has the camel sometimes been 
called ?—flnently responded—The ship 
of the desert. But when I asked her 
what animal had sometimes been called 
the sh.p of the desert, the dear little 
thing was terribly confused, began to-cry, 
and rather thought it was an eastern rat.” 

“ T cannot think Sunday-schools parti- 
cularly desirable for the class of children 
to be found in Doctor Drachma’s: con- 
gregation,” remarked the major. “ They 
are made to supersede that home in- 
struction and example, which the parents 
are fully able to give, and without which 
all public teaching seems a very empty 
pretence. Of course for the children of 
the poor and illiterate, it is a very diffe- 
rent matter. I always subscribe most 
heartily to any plan for dispensing reli- 
gious instruction among them—and tried 
my best to persuade Kate to teach in 
one of the ragged schools during our last 
winter in New York.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Barnard, “I wish 
you better success next year; though if 
you use Drachma’s catechism I should 
certainly advise some additions by way 
of appendix. Why, I should like to 
know, is it necessary to keep the rising 
generation posted up concerning eastern 
rats, to the exclusion of eastern cranber- 
ries. Let us hear how some oriental Sir 
Joseph Banks undertook to grow cran- 
berries in Palestine, and how inferior 
they were to those produced by Major 
Wherrey at Bearbrook.” 

As any joke touching the precious 
vegetable production, to the cultivation 
of which my uncle had devoted so much 
time and study, was seldom well received 
—my aunt judged it best to prevent 4 
reply, by sending me into the hall to 
bring in the back-log that Mr. Barnard 
had coveted. “I told John he might go 
and see his cousin at Piccochee to-night,” 
she remarked in explanation, “and as 
to-morrow is my washing-day the 
women have gone to bed long ago—so 
‘we must help ourselves.” ! 

“Tam most happy to be of service,” 
said I, advancing to the door, “though 
I must question John’s devotion to his 
cousin, for his cow-hide boots have cer- 
tainly been wandering about the entry 
ever since we came home.” y 

“And by the uncertainty of their 
movement I should say that John had 
been drowning his loves or his sorrows 
in some of his master’s’ punch,” drily 
observed Mr. Barnard. 
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As I passed outof the. room, we all 
heard a heavy sound, as of sume one 
falling at full length upon the painted 
canvas floor-cloth ;—but nothing was 
tobe seen, The great hall stove threw 
its dull red light. on, nothing save the 
‘pieture of old Judge Wherrey in his wig 
and gown, and the .stiff chair, glittering 
bravely. with. its. brass-headed nails, 
that he used to sit upon when on 
earth. 

‘John! John!” exclaimed my aunt 
hurrying after me, and peering upon 
every square inch of the floor, asif John 
was & beetle that she feared to crush— 
‘Why, bless me, major, the man is not 
here!” 

“No,” said my uncle very calmly, “I 
knew he wasn’t there. 1 could have 
told: you what it was at once—only I 
was atraid we should offend it, and it 
would go off. This is very pleasant. I 
am really much gratified.” 

“And who or what in the name of 
wonder do all these its refer to,” ex: 
claimed Barnard. “Is it-a dog or a 
monkey that, has been iuaking himself 
so audible ?” 

“Oh! neither,” said my uncle very 
quietly, “it is only——old Tolliwotte’s 
ghost,” 

“A ghost!” screamed my aunt, and 
threw herself into my arms for protec- 
tion—‘ Oh! you horrid ‘abominable ma- 
jor—to bring me to this haunted old 
rat-trap, and then invite ghosts to board, 
and say youre glad when they come. 
Oh! dear, dear, where shall I go?” 

Upon consideration it struck Mrs, 
Kate that she might as well stay where 
she was—a decision to which I had no 
manner of objection. Indeed my faith 
waxed strong in a spiritual manifesta- 
tion which could give such a comfort- 
able proof of its reality. Dick Horripitts 
says (although rather more coarsely) 
that it is good fun to support a pretty girl 
while dancing the German; but, for my 
part, I think it is much better fun to do 
it standing still. And I earnestly coun- 
sel those whose business it is to look 
after such matters, to consider whether 
a new figure introducing this slight 
improvement might not be generally 
popular. 

We hurried back into the parlor—I, 
with a log under each arm, and Kate 
(being or pretending to be very much 
frightened) clinging to my skirts—or 
rather to the garment that fulfils their 
purpose in @ masculine wardrobe. There 
is surely nothing more taking than tu see 
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a pretty woman feign excessive timidity; 
but then she must be really pretty to 
carry it off—and I cannot recommend 
one who is not to try so doubtful an ex- 
periment. My aunt, however, is quite 
handsome enough to du as she pleases in 
this and all other respects—and I am 
sure you would have fanned, and salted, 
and soothed her, quite as zealously as 
Barnard and I did, had you happened in 
at the crisis. 

“And who was old Tolliwotte, aud 
what business has his ghost here?” in- 
quired Barnard, when our fair patient 
was in a condition approaching conva- 
lescence. 

* Colonel Tolliwotte “-—responded my 
uncle, in the precise and measured tone 
of a man who has a story to tell—and 
who knows it—* Colonel Tolliwotte was 
the ancestor of Captain Simon Tolli- 


_wotte, who owns the farm just over the 


river. He is described by one of his 
contemporaries as ‘a man who did picke 
out a way to thrive in grace, and had 
much power of godliness to the fatteni 

of leane churches,’ He is also mention 

as ‘one who loved well Our New Eng- 
land Ordinances, and ever veered his 
tongue against foreigne ladies, ape- 
headed pullets, and all fashions.’ These 
unprofitable classes of society he seems 
to have dosed with a composition the 
old chronicler calls ‘syrrope of reforma- 
tion;’ but his most famous exploits were 
against the Indians, of whom itis related 
that ‘he did often kill as many as six 
after supper, and was greatly discipli- 
nated in grace.’ It can hardly be sur- 
prising that a gentleman of such singular 
accomplishment should have captivated 
the affections of Dorcas Wherrie, thé 
daughter of old Retribution Wherrie, 
who built this house. I have never 
been able to ascertain any particulars 
concerning their courtship; but the me- 
lancholy event that brought it to a con- 
clusion is vividly depicted by contempo- 
raneous authority. It seems that poor 
Tolliwotte went out one evening to take 
his customary diversion with the Indians 
—and promised to call upon Dorcas on 
his way home. He did call; but the 
hapless lady never had so unwelcome a 
visitor. In fact, the savages had at last 
got the better of him, and he entered 
the house sealped (that was no great 
matter, for he wore a wig), and pierced 
with several disagreeable instruments in 
several vital parts of his body. He 
staggered about the hall for some time—- 
just as we have heard those mysterious 
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boots do this evening—and finally fell 
with a crash-—just such a crash, Tom, as 
we heard when you opened the door— 
and lay bathed in blood at the feet of his 
own Dorcas.” 

My uncle paused for a moment, to 
give due effect to this dismal picture, 
and thus continued :— 

“Ever since that day there has been 
a tradition in our family that the colonel 
was in the habit of returning to earth to 
rehearse the painful scene with which 
his life terminated. Indeed the truth of 
this story was placed beyond a doubt by 
the testimony of my grandfather, who, 
upon returning one evening from a sup- 
per-party at the tavern, actually surprised 
the colonel, Miss Dorcas, and old Retri- 
bution, going throngh their affecting ex- 
hibition in the front entry. Of late 
years, since the house has been more 
opened to the world, I regret to say that 


this interesting party have been forced - 


to hold their meetings in the attic, where 
they have much annoyed my cooks— 
who cannot be made to understand the 
great privilege of entertaining such aris- 
tocratic company. But the little event 
of this evening gives me good hopes that 
they have returned to the original scene 
of their sufferings, and that they will 
continue to repeat their satisfactory, 
thongh somewhat melancholy, perform- 
ances every evening during the season.” 

‘“*Tt seems strange,” observed Barnard, 
“that these ghosts should always wish 
to go over their most painful experiences 
when on earth. One would certainly 
suppose that the colonel would prefer to 
repeat the felicitous moment, when he 
rose from his knees the accepted lover 
of Dorcas, or when he had the luck to 
bag a brace of Indians at a shot. But 
this seems to be characteristic of all ma- 
nifestations, ancient and modern. I have 
seen mediums thrown into all sorts of 
convulsions to represent the final mo- 
ments of the spirit who professed to 
animate them.” 

“T think it is almost sacrilege,” said 
my uncle, “to mention these authentic 
aud respectable apparitions in the same 
breath with an imposture so transparent 
and silly as modern spiritualism,” 

* You speak like one who has not ex- 
ainined the matter, but is ready to take 
up the ory of the street or press about 
a subject of which he is wholly unin- 
formed,” retorted Mr. Barnard. “ Spir- 
itualism may be, and in my opinion is, 
a delusion ; but an imposture it certainly 
is tot. The alleged phenomena, though 
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in many cases exaggerated and distorted, 
do undoubtedly take plece. And. we 
have no right to call our neighbor weak 
or silly, because his mind is convineed 
by evidence that fuils to satisfy our own, 
‘Iam acquainted with many spiritualists, 
as I am with many Catholics and Calyin- 
ists, whose peculiar tenets of faith I can 
by no means accept, yet upon whose 
judgment and information in indifferent 
matters 1 have the greatest reliance, 
Nay, more; I can feel the highest, re- 
spect for men who are brave enough to 
advocate what they conceive to be the 
truth, undeterred by loss of social caste, 
or the jeers and mockery with which the 
world always receives those who seek its 
improvement in any novel or unauthor- 
ized way.” 

“Well! Ishall hear of you as a con- 
firmed believer in all these signs and 
wonders. When people begin to talk so 
about it, they soon come boldly up to 
the mark, and swallow any absurdity a 
diseased imagination can invent.” 

“] will not say that I shall never be 
converted to spiritualism, because, with 
a certain amount of evidence, I believe 
I could be converted to that, or anything 
else.» But I will say this—that after 
having carefully read every book of any 
note devoted to the advocacy of the new 
revelation—after having done a goodly 
amount of that “investigating” for 
which spiritualists clamor so loudly—I 
am infinitely further from believing, than 
I was before beginning my inquiries, 
And this is not because I have not seen 
many instances of that clairvoyant 
thought-reading which must be accepted 
as an established fact, but— Well, it is 
not worth while to detail all my reasons 
just now, and just here, so they shall be 
kept for some long morning, when you 
ask for them.” 

“It is very strange we have not had 
the spirits here yet,” said my uncle, 
“They had a great run at South Wex- 
ford and Ponkussett; but they seem to 
have skipped Bearbrook.” 

“They will be upon you some time or 
other when you least expect them,” re- 
joined Barnard. ‘The whole town will 
be thrown into a state of furious excite- 
ment. People will abandon their busi- 
ness and their pleasure and tip the tables 
from morning to night. Ductor Drach- 
ma will preach a series of sermons against 
it, and five or six families will become 
indignant and sell their pews, One or 
two people may possibly become insane 
from over-excitement—and then the epi- 
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demiie will gradually pass off like the 
small-pox‘or yellow-fever, and the world 
will go on very much as before. I have 
seett matters take precisely this course in 
more places than one.” 

“Well, well, all is, whenever we are 
favored, I shall expect you and Tom to 
ovme down here. Your experience will, 
be of infinite use in interrogating our 
visitors.” 

We both promised the major that we 
would certainly come, and were about 
to expatiate on the satisfaction we should 
take in such a visit, when my aunt, with 
an exclamation of terror, called our at- 
tention to a mysterious singing, that ap- 
peared to come from the cellar immedi- 
ately beneath us. 

“Doubtless it is one of the men chop- 
ping wood,” said the major. 

“It can be no man,” exclaimed my 
aunt, “for I locked the cellar-door and 
have the key in my pocket. I knew that 
John would be out to-night and did not 
think it was best to leave it open.” 

“Tt can surely be no ghost,” said Bar- 
nard, “for I never heard of one who 
sang, except the ombre di Nino in Semi- 
ramnide.” 

“Be still a minute, and let us try to 
distinguish the words,” urged the major. 
“If it has any connection with the ap- 
paritions of this evening, it will doubt- 
less be some old Gregorian chant.” 

“Du dar, du dar,” sang the voice be- 
neath, “I went to the race with a pock- 
et full of tin, but soon come back with 
my hat knocked in. Oh, du dar da.” 

“Why, good gracious, it’s old Netles- 
wing,” cried my aunt. “He must have 
been locked up there all the afternoon. 
Why doesn’t he knock to get out ?”” 

“Du dar, du dar,” ascended in reply. 

“Somebody ought to go and let him 
up,” said Kate—and she looked hard at 
me. “I’m sure J can never go through 
that entry again!” 

“And I can never find tlie cellar-door 
alone,” I responded, ‘ Among all those 
queer, dark passages that lead out of the 
kitchen, I should not discover the right 
one in a twely emonth.” 

“Suppose we all go in a body,” advised 
Barnard, “we sliall then be able to 
defy Tolliwotte, even if he brings all his 
Indians along with him.” 

The major thought the suggestion a 
good one, and volunteered to lead the 
forlorn hope as bearer of the astral lamp. 
Barnard aud myself marched as aids-de- 
camp to my aunt; and in this order we 
passed into the entry. 
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“T don’t see any blood,” said my unele, 
pausing to examine the pattern of the 
floor-cloth. “It would have been ve 
satisfactory if Tolliwotte could have le 
afew drops—just to show that it was 
really him.” 

“Perhaps he is coming back to supply 
the omission,” said Barnard. ‘ There is 
certainly a most extraordinary blowing. , 
and scraping at the other end of the 
entry.” 

We stood aghast as the mysterious 
sounds alluded to struck our ears; and 
my aunt very nearly fainted, as a square 
portion of the floor a few feet from where 
we stood rose from its place, and admitted 
a bushel basket of cranberries into the 
hail. The cranberries were followed by 
the head and shoulders of Mr, Netleswing, 
who was gradually continued, until we 
surveyed a pair of cow-hide boots, very 
similar to those Colonel Tolliwotte must 
have had on during his last interview 
with Dorcas. 

“Well, now, who would ha’ thought 
o’ this?” said Netleswing, rather startled 
at finding so many spectators to his 
ascent. ‘t Why, Lord bless me, I thought 
you'd all gone to lectur’ and carr’d off 
the cellar key, so I’ve been tugyin at this 
pesky old trap-door that hasn’t been used 
for mor’n twenty year, just to get at 
them cranberries, that wanted pickin’ 
over like all time. Cranberries I s’pose 

ou know, Mr. Tom, when they’re just a 
ittle mite touched and can’t keep, is 
about the most fattenin’ thing for hogs 
there is a-going. Why, thei sars’ges 
sent down to you last November were 
made out 0’ cranberry-fed pork, and they 
were just—well, I'll say they couldn’t be 
beat, nohow!” 

The mysterious steps, the crash (pos- 
sibly the trap-door as it descended over 
the head of Mr. Netleswing), admit a 
certain sort of explanation. But if the 
reader is willing to accept that explana- 
tion, and give up Dorcas and her lover, 
and old Retribution, for Netleswing and 
a basket of cranberries—he is not the 
man I take him to'be. When Barnard 
attempted to account fur the curious 
phenomena of the evening in some such 
manner, we treated him with the con- 
tempt he deserved. 

A gentleman interested in spiritual 
literature borrowed my uncle’s note- 
book, and prepared and published an 
elaborate account of the whole matter; 
though I feel it my duty to correct two 
slight errors that have crept into his 
otherwise authentic narrative, by assur- 
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ing the reader that at no period of the 
evening was the major sustained in the 
atmosphere, and that Barnard did noé 
mount a table, and gallop furiously about 
the room, In every other respect, I am 
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most happy to corroborate the little 
work in question, and so commend it te 
the perusal of all candid inquirers. You 
will find it, pleasant reading for the first 
day of this present month of April.* 





LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


Children in Town and Country—A Mistake about a Lady—The Menagerie! Amusement for Children—Win. 
ter Scenery—Another Amusement for Children—Sucker Fishing—General Washington. 


E is a good thing to have children in 
the country. Ohildren in the country 
are regular old-fashioned boys and girls, 
not pocket editions of men and women 
as they are in town. In the metropolis 
there is no representation of our species 
in the tadpole state. The word “lad” 
has become obsolete. Fast young men 
and fast young women repudiate the ex- 
istence of that respectable, antique insti- 
tution, childhood, It is different in the 
country. My eldest does not call me 
“ Governor,” but simply Father; and al- 
though in his ninth year, still treats his 
mother with some show of respect. 

Our next boy (turned seven) has pre- 
maturely given up smoking rattan; and 
our four-year-old girl is destitute both of 
affectation and dyspepsia. As for the 
present baby, his character is not yet 
fully developed, but having observed no 
symptoms of incipient depravity in him 
up to this time, we begin to believe the 
country is a good place for children. 
One thing about it is certain, children 
in the country get an immense deal of 
open-air-training that is utterly imprac- 
ticable in town. A boy, a girl brought 
up, ‘under glass” (to use a horticultu- 
ral phrase) is apt to “blow” prema- 
turely, but, although it is rather rough 
culture, still I think the influence of 
rocks, rivers, leaves, trees, buds, blossoms, 
birds, fresh air, and blue sky, better, 
upon the undeveloped mind of a child, 


than that of a French nurse, no matter 
how experienced she may be. J think 
so, and so does Mrs. Sparrowgrass. 

There is one thing, however, that is 
mortifying about it. When our friends 
come up from town with their youn 
ones, our boys and girl look so fat aid 
gross beside them, that we have to blush 
at the visible contrast. Mrs. Pepper- 
grass, our respected relation, brought up 
her little girl the other day, a perfect 
French . ‘inbow so far as dress went, and 
there they sat—the petite, pale Parisienne 
of four years, and the broad chested; 
chubby, red-cheeked rustic of the same 
age, with a frock only diversified by the 
holes scratched in it, and a clean dimity 
apron just put on, with a gorget of fruit 
marks on the breast that spoke plainly 
of last summer—there they sat, side by 
side, cousins both, and who would have 
known it. ‘My dear,” said I, to Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass, after our respected re- 
lative had departed, “did you observe 
the difference between those children? 
one was a perfect little lady, and the 
other "—* Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Spar- 
rowgrass, “I did; and if I had had a 
child behave in that way, I would be 
ashamed to go anywhere. That child 
did nothing but fret, and tease her mo- 
ther for cake, from the time she came in 
the house till she went out of it. Yes, 
indeed, our Louise was, as you say, o 
real little lady beside her ” 





* Speaking of this present month of April, reminds me of the past month of March, and that reminds mo 
that I meant to say a word of a great injustice that was done me (or possibly somebody else) in the last num- 
ber of this periodical, I sent Mr. Putnam a little account of a cranberry-party down in these parts, which 
made its appearance hand in hand with another little account of a Thanksgiving-party, apparently by some 


old gentleman who contributes to the Magazine. How the mistake occurred, I could not conceive, until I 
learned that both the papers had been mailed from Bearbrook, and that upon the supposition that they were 
forwarded by the same individual, they had been placed together. To tell the truth, I think the first must 
have been by Barnard (he is the only person down here at all likely to write such a thing), and as I have no 
wish to run off with his fame, or pocket his cheque, I beg to declare that the papers were in no wise con- 


nected, and should have been printed separately. 
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Finding that I ‘had been misunder- 
004, I kept silent. Ido not know any- 
thing so sure to prevent controversy as 
silence, especially in the country. 


“ Speech is silver, silence is golden.” 


There is one institution, which, in a 
child’s-eye point of view, possesses.a ma- 
jesty and beauty in the country alto- 
gether unappreciable in a ~—_ city. I 
allude to the Menagerie/ For weeks, 
juvenile curiosity has, been stimulated 
by pictorial representations at the Dépdt 
and Pust-office,. There is the likeness of 
the man who goes into the cage with 
the wild beasts, holding out two im- 
mense lions at arms’ length. There is 
the giratfe with his neck reaching above 
a lofty palin ¢ree, and the. boa constrictor 
with a yawning tiger in his convoluted 
embrace. If you observe the coun- 
tenances of the small fry collected in 
front of a bill of this description in the 
rural districts, you will see in each and 
all, aremarkable enlargement of the eye, 
expressive of wonder. 


“ Conjecture, expectation, and surmise,” 


are children’s bedfellows, and the infan- 
tile pulse reaches fever heat long before 
the arrival of the elephant. At last he 
comes, the “ Aleph ”* of the procession! 
swinging his long cartilaginous shillelah 
in solemn concord with the music. 
Then follow wagons bearing the savage 
animals in boxes with red panels; then 
a pair of cloven-footed camels; then 
other wagons all mystery and red panels ; 
then pie-bald horses and ponies, and 
then the rear guard of the caravan drags 
its slow length along. ‘My dear,” said 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass, ‘“‘ we must take the 
children and go to the menagerie.” 
This seemed a reasonable request, and 
of course we went, When we ap- 
proached the big tent we heard the mu- 
sic of wind instruments, the sound of a 
gong, and the roaring of lions. This di- 
vided our juvenile party at once, one 
half wanted to go in, and the other half 
wanted to keep out; Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
joined the seceders, and in consequence, 
we separated at the entrance of the can- 
vas edifice, When we got in we heard 
that the lion tamer had finished his per- 
formance, and that the elephant had 
been around, but there was a great deal 
of sport going on in the ring—the mon- 
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key was riding on his pony, At this 
announcement the young ones were 
immensely excited, and tried to get's 
peep at it, but, although I held them up 
at arms’ length, they could see neither 
monkey nor pony. Then I tried to 
work a passage for them to the front, 
but the ring being invested with a border 
‘of country people thirteen deep, this 
was out of the question. So I concluded 
to wait until the crowd dispersed, and 
to keep the young Sparrowgrasses in 
good humor, I held them up and let 
them read the signs on the top of the 
cages. ‘“Royat Brneat_ TicEr,” 
“ Braok Lion From Nusa,” “ YELLow 
Asiatio Lion,” “Tue Gnu,” “ Wurrs 
Porar Bear,” &c., &c. By and by the 
clapping of hands announced the close 
of the performance, and the dense mass 
of people became detached, so we made 
our way through the crowd towards the 
elephant. All of a sudden, we saw a 
general rush towards us, and we heard 
somebody say that, “something had 
brake loose!” Not being of an inqui- 
sitive turn of mind, I did not ask what 
it was, but at once retired under a 
wagon load of pelicans, and put the 
young Sparrowgrasses through a door 
which I made in the side of the tent with 
my pruning knife. The people poured 
out of the big door and from under the 
edges of the tent, but they had not run far 
before they stopped, and proceeded to 
make inquiries. Some said it was the 
polar bear, whereupon, several respec- 
table looking men suddenly climbed 
over a fence; others said it was a mon- 
key, at which all the boys set up a 
shout. The intrepid conduct of the cash- 
taker had much to do-with restoring 
confidence, He stood there, at the en- 
trance of the tent, smoking a cigar with 
imperturbable firmness. So we all con- 
cluded to go back again and see the rest 
of the show. When we got to the door 
we found the entrance fee was twenty- 
five cents. We represented that we had 
been in before. “That may be,” re- 
plied the cash-taker, “ but we don’t sell 
season tickets at our establishment.” 
Finding the discussion was likely to be 
violent upon this point, I retired, with 
some suspicions of having been slightl 
swindled. When I got home, Mrs. 8 
asked me “if I had seen the elephant #” 
I told her the whole story. ‘* Well,” 
said she, “ that’s just the way I thought 
it would be. 1’m glad I did not go in.” 





* Aleph, the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Probably the elephant was the first thing Adam saw, 


and hence, the name Aleph-unt. 
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It seems to me the country is marvel- 
lously beautifal in winter time. The 
number of bright days and moonlight 
nights is surprising. The sky is not less 
blae in January than in June, nor is a 
winter landscape without its charms. 
The lost verdure of the woods is com- 
pensated by the fine frost-work woven 


in the delicate tracery of the trees. To- 


see a noble forest wreathed in icy gems, 
is one of the transcendental glories of 
creation. You look through long arcades 
of iridescent light, and the vision has an 
awful majesty, compared with which, 
the most brilliant cathedral windows 
pale their ‘ineffectual fires. It is the 
crystal palace of Jehovah! Within its 
sounding aisles a thought even of the 
city seems irreverent. We begin to love 
the country more and more. 


“ Its dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 

With sunset, and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ; 

And autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 

And winter, robing with pure snow and crowns 

Of starry ice the grey grass and bare boughs ; 

And spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses.”’ 


Here you begin to apprehend the won- 
derful order of creation, the lengthening 
days after the winter solstice; all the 


phenomena of meteoric machinery, every 
change in the wind, every change in the 
temperature; in the leafless trees you 
see a surprising variety of forms. The 
maple, the oak, the chestnut; the hicko- 
ry, the beech, have each an architecture 
as distinct as those of the five orders. 
Then the spring is tardy in town, but if 
you have a hot-bed in the country, you 
see its young green firstlings bursting 
from the rich mould long before the city 
has shaken off the thraldom of winter. 
One day in the month of March I 
heard there was to be some sport on the 
Nepperhan in the way of fishing, so I 
took my young ones tosee it. The Nep- 
pethan is a historical river—the Tiber 
of Yonkers. It runs ina straight line 
for about forty yards from the Hudson, 
then proudly turns to the right, then 
curves to the left, and in fact exhibits all 
the peculiarities of the Mississippi with- 
out its turbulence and monotony. It 
was a cold day in spring, the air was 
chill, the sky grey, the Palisades still 
ribbed with snow, As we approached 
the stream we saw that a crowd had col- 
lected on the deck of a wrecked coal- 
barge movred close to the bank, and on 
the side of the bank opposite to the 
barge, a man was standing, ‘with une 
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boot in the water, holding up the end of’ 
a net stretched across the tide. ‘The 
other end of the net was fastened to the 
barge, and the bight, as the sailors say. 
was in the water. In the middle of the 
crowd there stood upright a fair, portly- 
looking man of good presence. His faa 
looked like a weather-beaten, sign-board 
portrait of General Washington with 
white whiskers. He was looking tp the 
stream, which from this point made 9 
rush for the south for about one hundred 
feet, then gave it up, and turned off due 
east, around a clump of bushes. Whiat 
particular animosity General Washing- 
ton had to this part of the stream TI 
could not imagine, but he was damning 
that clump of bushes with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause. I never heard such 
imprecations. The oaths fléw from his 
lips, up stream, as the sparks fly from an 
express locomotive at midnight. Dr. 
Slop’s remarks concerning the knots in 
the string of the green bag of surgical 
instruments, beside them, was like ten- 
der pity. Such ill-natured, uncharita- 
ble, unamiable, mordacious, malignant, 
pitiless, ruthless, fell, cruel, ferocious, 
proscriptive, sanguinary, unkind execra- 
tions were never fulminated against a 
clump of bushes before. By-and-by 
flat-boat, filled with men, turned the cor- 
ner and came broadside down stream. 
The men were splashingthe water on 
every side of the flat-boat to drive the 
fish towards the net! They. had oars, 
sticks, boards, boughs, and_ branches. 
Then I understood General Washington. 
He had been offended because the flat- 
boat was behind time. 

Now it was all right: I saw a placid 
expression spreading over kis weather- 
beaten countenance, as a drop of oil will 
spread over rough water, and mollity its 
turbulent features. The flat-boat, or 
scow, was loug enough to stretch almost 
from shore to shore, The shouts and 
splashes were frightening the fish, and 
below'us, in the. water; we could occa- 
sionally see a spectral sucker carting 
hither and thither. I Jooked again at 
General Washington. He had untied 
the end of the net, and was holding it in 
his hand. His face expressed intense in- 
ward satisfaction—deep—not vain-glori- 
ous. Near and nearer swept the broad- 
side of the boat, down stream was the 
net, between both the accumulating fish. 
General Washington’s hand trembled-- 
he was getting excited. Here it comes, 
close upon us, and then, by the whiskers 
of the Great Mogul! one end of the 
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sow grounded on the opposite bank, 
the bow rounded to, and cat fish, perch, 
bull-head, and. sucker, darted through 
the gap, and made tracks for the most 
secluded parts of the Nepperhan! But 
he who. held the net was equal to the 
emergency—he cursed the boat out at 
right angles in instant—a small minority 
of the fish still remained, and these were 
driven. into the net, Gen@ral Washing- 
ton, with an impulse like that of a 
Titan rooting up an oak, pulled up his 
end, the net split, and every  spe- 
cimen of ichthyology slipped through 
the rent, and made a bee-line for the 
Hudson ! 

“Nary fish!” said an innocent by- 
stander. General Washington turned 
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an eye upon him that was like a, Drum- 

mond light, dropped the net, took. off 

his hat, and then proceeded. to give, that 
individual such an,account of his birth, 

parentage and family connections from. 
the earliest settlement of Westchester 
County to the present. time, that a pa- 

rental regard fur the ears of the young 
Sparrowgrassii, induced me to hurry 

them off the coal-barge in the quickest 

kind of time. But long after the scene 

was out of sight, I could hear rolling 
along the face of tlhe rocky Palisades, the 
reverberations of the big oaths, the rese- 

nant shadows of the huge anathemas, 

that had been the running accompani- 

ments to the sucker fishing on. the Nep- 

perhan! 





ABBOTT’S LIFE 


je eareer of Napoleon Bonaparte is 
not only one of those inexhaustible 
tlemes which will ever interest the 
human mind, but is a subject which 
demands, on the part, of the historian, 
the highest intellectual and moral quali- 
fications. Any man, especially in tl.ese 
times, is presumptuous who undertakes 
the task of portraying the deeds and 
influence of Napoleon, who is not sus- 
tained by such attainments; and he who 
does not make a real contribution to this 
field. of inquiry—who does not add to our 
positive knowledge of his subject, has 
failed, whatever may be said of the 
interest he excites among ordinary read- 


ers, 

Mr. Abbott,~in his recent work, has 
attained a high degree of popularity 
among a certain class of readers, and he 
has, therefore, earned the fame of success. 


And whatever questionable opinions he 
has advanced, he cannot probably be 
accused of insincerity. He has done his 
best, and made a very readable book; 
since his style is fair, and his pages are 
filled with entertaining anecdotes. 
Nevertheless, of al] the popular works 
which have recently come from the 
American press, we believe that Mr. 
Abbott’s history of Napoleon is one of 
the least creditable as an intellectual 
production, and one of the most excep- 
tionable on moral grounds. He has not 
only pandered to popular prejudices, but 
has shown a singular obtuseness to great 
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moral distinctions. We thought the day 
was past for idolatry of military suc- 
cesses, and mere Titanic strength without 
reference to the objects to which it may 
be directed. But Mr. Abbott has made 
a deimi-god of a man whom the enlight- 
ened part of tle French nation regards 
as the overturner of constitutional free- 
dom, and whom the Christians of other 
countries have been taught to consider as 
great in evil as he was in good. He has 
undertaken to remove our English pre- 
judices, and enlighten us as to the fault- 
less excelience of a man who kept the 
civilized world in commotion and fear 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Na- 
poleon, according to him, neither com- 
mitted blunders nor crimes. All he did 
was philanthropic, useful, good, designed 
to benefit mankind, and “contribute to 
human happiness. He was a sort of 
Providence on the earth, dispensing” 
favors, and punishing injustice, and 
bringing good out of evil. He was an 
incarnation of all goodness, eagerly seek- 
ing to ring’ peace and good will to 
men. Never have we read such an 
uninterrupted strain of fulsome panegyric , 
of any mortal from the beginning to the 
close’ of his career—défying all the laws 
of historical criticism, insulting our un- 
derstandings, and making a mockery of 
our moral sense. The blackest atrocities 
are palliated and excused; nor, in the 
whole history, do we find a single line of 
downright, earnest reprobation of any 
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act.of the warrior whom he has taken 
for his idol. We know of no human 
being whom philosophical history ean 
speak of in unmitigated praise or censure; 
but it seems from Mr. Abbott, that one 
faultless and beneficent mortal did arise 
in the last generation to bring about the 
reign of peace and justice upon the 
earth. 

Our author begins with tracing back, 
as idolators generally do, the descent of 
his hero from the illustrious men of the 
middle ages, and enumerates the early 
anecdotes of his filial piety as well as the 
indications of his future fame. “There 
were no tendencies to crueity in his 
nature,” though he loved to mimic war, 
and “delighted, in fancy, to sweep away 
the embattled host with discharges of 
grape shot, and witness the dying and 
the dead covering the ground.” There 


was nothing wrong in his childhood, and 
he spends his days in sylvan solitudes, 
revelling in “the visions which arose 
before the expanding energies of his 
wonderful mind,” or— 


“ Sporting with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair,” 


At last the pensive boy, who had formed 
aromantic attachment to a fair-haired 
maiden that nothing could eradicate or 
divert, is sent to a military school, where, 
snubbed by aristocratic companions, he 
acquires a heroic disdain of rank. The 
aimixble youth, in whose bosom were 
“no malignant passions,” says, at the 
age of ten, “I hate those French, and 
will do them all the mischief in my 
power.” Thus was engendered his 
“ early love for republican institutions” 
—a love which seems to have pursued 
him in afier life, not merely under the 
torrid skies of Egypt, but amid the frozen 
shows of Russia, where, in his republican 
zeal, he would chastise the Czar. 
However, at this military-school of 
Brienne, the young Napoleon was a 
prodigy of attainments and industry as 
well as a faultless model of reproachless 
chivalry, cherishing in an infidel age 
“ the spirit of humanity and just concep- 
tions of right and wrong.” He is also a 
marvel of eloqnence, both in writing and 
speaking, so that. his words, reminding 
one “of flaming missiles ejected from a 
volcano,” captivate both veteran officers 
ani aristocratic ladies. Even the Abbé 
Raynal listens, entranced, to the ‘ bril- 
liaut powers of his masculine. imagina- 
tion.” At last, he receives the appoint- 
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ment of second-lieutenant ina regiment 
of artillery, and, although ‘his fine head 
was developed disproportionably. with 
his’small stature,” yet “his feminine pro- 
portions, when arrayed in uniform, 
cause witty ladies to declare that le 
resembled nothing so much as ‘ Puss in 
boots.’” But the magnanimous young 
officer is not offended, and he presents to 
the mirthfuly maidens “an. e¢legantly 
bound copy of Puss in Boots.” . In‘such 
anecdotes, the admiring author, with the 
critical sagacity of a Niebuhr, sees the 
presages of his future fame. 

We do not want to detract from the 
creditable and promising character. of 
Napoleon as a youth, nor, at this time, 
to enter upon a discussion respecting his 
genius and exploits. We admit, upon 
the outset, his marvellous talents, and 
still more marvellous successes— his 
greatness in war and in peace—his bril- 
liant services to the State, and his just 
claims to fame. Our limits forbid a 
dissértation on Napoleon. It is our ob- 
ject, in this connection, to show only 
the way in which Mr. Abbott presents 
this greatness, these services, and. this 
fame. We place Napoleon very high in 
the scale of great men; we. only object 
to unmitigated panegyric, and would 
like to see some approximation to eriti- 
cal analysis, on the part of his biogra- 
phers. 

We cannot follow Mr. Abbott: in all 
the stages of his hero’s progress from the 
school of Brienne to the siege of Toulon, 
where he first distinguished himself in 
military affairs. His talents were early 
developed and rewarded ; and, partly 
from a concurrence of fortunate circum- 
stancesy.and partly from the knowledge 
of his abilities, he is entrusted with the 
charge of defending the National Oon- 
vention when this body was menaced by 
a Parisian mob, The republican ardor 
of the young soldier, it seems, had been 
somewhat damped by the tempestuons 
excesses of the Revolution, of whieh:he 
was an eye-witness, and he becomes the 
advocate of law and order, Nor had his 
services at Toulon received so speedy & 
reward as the impatient philanthropist 
had expected, so that he had resigned his 
commission, had returned to Paris; :was 
disgusted with human ‘nature,: “looked 
like a madman,” perhaps:as: his nephew 
looked in Hendon, during the reignvof 
Louis Philippe, and “abandoned himself to 
the expulsive power of a new affection.” 

At last a chance was: offered to this 
unhappy philanthropist, pining away 10 
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his desire to do good, and he succeeds 
with grape-shot, and restores the reign 
of law. This was a service, and we take 
pleasure in making honorable mention 
of it, since by his energy he had saved 
the convention and rolled back’ the 
waves of anarchy: ~ This service was the 
true commencement of his great career, 
and laid the foundation of his fortune. 
But Mr. Abbott mildly observes that 
“Napoleon never ceased to regret the 
occurrence, and tried to forget, and have 
others forget, that he had ever deluged 
the streets of Paris with the blood of 
Frenchmen.” No indignant invectives 
escape from. Mr. Abbott in view of the 
massacre of Jaffa, or the butcheries of 
Borodino; but when Napoleon really 
rendered a service to the cause of order 
and constitutional freedom, he discourses 
with all the mock humanity of a Social- 
ist, and could make us believe that Na- 
poleon regretted an act whigh was not 
only a duty but a good fortune. 

For this splendid service Napoleon 
obtained the command of the army of 
Italy, and gloriously triumphed over the 
enemies who had contemplated the in- 
vasion of the soil of France, when 
France was struggling for the rights of 
man. He returns to Paris, covered with 
glory, as the conqueror of Italy, and the 
savior of his country, and we sympathize 
with his success, for he had proved him- 
self a genius and a benetactor. 

For this second great service he is re- 
warded with a new army for the inva- 
sion of Egypt. How does Mr. Abbott 
treat this third labor of the modern 
Hercules ? 

Was the invasion of Egypt a political 
necessity? Did Egypt menace the liber- 
ties of France or of Europe? Was it 
necessary even to gain possession of that 
country in order to ward off. any attack 
of England in that quarter of the world? 
Or, was the invasion an act of ambition 
and desire of territorial aggrandizement? 
Was it not prompted by lust of conquest, 
to extend French influence in the East, 
and) rival England ‘in colonial acquisi- 
tions, and ‘only to be justified by the 
same argument as Alexander could urge 
for pushing his conquests into India? 
a hiinself,; wearied with his life 
m Paris, said, “ We must go to the East, 
where there are six hundred ‘millions of 
men,” 

The desire to conquer Oriental mo- 
narchies and rear up @ gigantic empire 
in the East, was his earliest and most 
cherished dream. Nearly all historians 
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speak of this Egyptian expedition as a 
most ambitious adventure—not merely 
to extend French conquests, but to head 
off England herself. 

Mr. Abbott says, “the expedition of 
Egypt was one of the most magnificent 
enterprises which human ambition ever 
achieved,” in order “to establish ‘in 
India governments which would respect 
the rights and promote the happiness of 
the people.” In proof of this he quotes 
one of Napoleon's bulletins, “ People of 
Egypt, I am come to restore your rights, 
and revive the true worship of Moham- 
med,” and Mr. Abbott adds, with all the 
philosophical calmness of a Hallam, “It 
was an interesting peculiarity in the 
character of Napoleon that he respected 
all religions as necessities of the human 
mind.” Such even is his faith in Napo- 
leon’s beneficence that he continues, 
“had he but succeeded in his designs, it 
is probable that Egypt would have been 
a civilized and prosperous land, with . 
villas of elegance and refinetnent embel- 
lishing the meadows of the Nile, and 
the shores of the Red Sea would have 


echoed with the hum of happy industry, 


and opulent cities would lave sprung up 
where the roving Bedouin now meets 
only desolation and gloom.” Now if 
this is not, to say the least, most utterly 
wild and unfounded speculation, then 
we do not know what the English lan- 
guage means. Alas, for the cause of 
humanity! Napoleon failed, and the 
poor benighted and oppressed heathen 
of the Oriental world are still in their 
bonds and superstitions! : 

We do not so much object to the puer- 
ilities of Mr. Abbott—these are good 
fur children—his book is professedly writ- 
ten for the young—as we do to his dis- 
regard for the principles of right and 
wrong. We do not like to see the career 
of unscrupulous ambition held up to ad- 
miration, or disguised under the veil of 
philanthropy and love for republican in- 
stitutions. We prefer to call things by 
their right names—ambition we like to 
call ambition, and ‘hypocrisy, hypocrisy ; 
and we do violence to our moral feelings, 
and disregard the higher interests of 
truth, when we endorse such absurdities 
as Mr. Abbott presents as an excuse for 
the invasion of Egypt. 

Napoleon. returns to Paris, having al- 
most miraculously escaped the English 
cruisers, covered with new glory as the 
conqueror of Heypt, thanks to those 
mendacious and audacious bulletins from 
which the venders of trashy novels in 
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these times might learr a lesson in the 
art of puffing. We will not comment 
on the balls, the fétes, the illuininations, 
the ringing of bells, the roar of cannon, 
the rejoicings—the delirium of joy with 
which the hero of Aboukir was greeted 
by the people of France. These are 
the rewards of conquerors to stifle the 
accusing voices of conscience. These 
are the devices which the demon of war 
has ever made use of to blind the infa- 
tuated idolators of military heroes. The 
“conquest of Egypt” paved the way 
for the dictatorship; or, as Mr. Abbott 
asserts, for the hero “to rescue France 
from anarchy,” when there was no other 
anarchy than rival factions seeking to 
monopulize power. The empire was 
the prey of the strongest, perhaps, and 
as the strongest ought to rnle,” according 
to Mr. Carlyle, Napoleon was justified 
for overturning the constitution which 
the representatives of the nation had 
framed, and the nation itself had ac- 
cepted. 

“* Napoleon,” says Mr. Abbott, “form- 
ed no conspiracy against the Constitu- 
tion.” He never, surely, would rob 
France of her Revolution. He was too 
conscientious to intrigue for the sove- 
réign power. Yet even our author goes 
on to relate how he bribed Lefebvre—the 
commandant of the guard of the legisla- 
tive bodies, by a present of the sword 
he wore at the battle of the Pyramids, 
how he intrigued with the various heads 
Saree how he contrived that the 
leading military chieftains should pay 
their.court to him at the same hour on 
the famous 9th of November; and how 
the coup-@ état placed him ona dictator’s 
throne by the name of Frst Consul. 
There was no conspiracy here—amiable 
and charitable historian that thou art— 
all the deeds of that day were black, but 
the chief actor of those deeds was white 
—he was innocent asa child; Ais fraud 
was simplicity, Ais treason was benevo- 
lence, and all for the good of France. 

Thas Napoleon saved his country 
again, and carried everything before 
him by the fascinating charm of military 
renown. QO! thou clear-sighted and im- 

rtial critic, verily thou art a second 

aniel, to reveal justice and moral wis- 
dom. Step out, O learned judge, and 
receive the plaudits of. the Cmsars aud 
Cromwells of the world—of all tyrants 
who have overturned constitutions on 
the plea of revolutionary necessity. 
True, the nation approved of the usur- 
pation, and voted it, after it had taken 
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place. Would it not have been more in 
accordance with our notions of republi- 
canism, if the nation had voted the con- 
sulate before Napoleon deéreed it, and 
before the representatives of the law 
were shut up in a dungeon when protest 
would have been madness. Since power 
and empires belong to the strongest, 
perhaps the usurpation of Napoleon III; 
was equally justifiable. The giddy crowd 
cried amen in view of their own degra- 
dation, yet, nevertheless, freedom gave 
one piercing cry to heaven for venge- 
ance, and expired amid the blaze of /étes 
and illuminations. The usurper took up 
his residence in the old palace of the 
Bourbons, and commenced his reign as 
the autocrat of France—or as Mr. Abbott 
would say, as the defender of republican 
institutions. 

We have no censure to pass on Na- 
poleon as a sovereign ruler, until he be- 
came intoxicated by his victories, and 
the enormous elevation he had reached. 
He did seek, doubtless, to develop the 
resources of France, to make roads, build 
monuments, repair fortifications, restore 
credit, employ talent, reward genius, 
compile laws, and adorn his capital. He 
suught to add the laurels of Augustus to 
the more dazzling fame of Julius. He 
wished to reign, surrounded like Louis 
XIV., with artists, philosophers, and 
scholars, adoring representatives of rank 
and learning, who should burn before his 
throne their perpetual incense. Like 
many other despots, he was kind to all 
who did not defy his power. He re- 
warded his idolators magnificently, and 
it must be confessed, reigned wisely 
and firmly. He also wished for peace, 
certainly until he had, consolidated his 
power. And it would have been wise 
for England to have let him alone. 
Providence would have taken care of 
the results of the Revolution. 

But did he continue to be the guar- 
dian angel of the best interests of France? 
Did his consulate satisfy him, even after 
his brilliant Italian campaign, the 
sage over the Alps, the victory of 
rengo, the recovery of Italy, the humilia- 
tion of his foes? What shall we say of 
his second usurpation, the seizure of an 
imperial crown, and, with it, the revival 
of those antiquated pageantries whieh 
the Revolution had repudiated ? i 

What has Mr. Abbott said in justi- 
fication of the murder of the Duke 
D’Enghien, the repudiation of his wife, 
the subversion of ancient monarchies 
the: insults he heaped on other poten- 
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tates, the invasions of Spain and Rassia, 
and the ambitious resolution of estab- 
lishing on the banks of the Seine a uni- 
versal military monarchy? Ohristen- 
dom has pronounced these to be great 
crimes, and we must have cogent argu- 
ments to wipe away their disgrace. We 
do not want any pretty anecdotes here, 
how he gave smiles to ruined courtiers, 
and gold to broken-hearted widows, 
Humanity demands some convincing and 
overpowering reasons for these mons- 
trous evils. It is not enough that he 
conferred blessings, if these were can- 
celled by subsequent calamities. We 
cannot forgive a man who has inflicted 
on our cause an irreparable wound, 
simply because he was once our friend. 
The verdicts of enlightened reason will 
never be in his favor. 

What are the arguments of Mr. Ab- 
bott, in relation. to the heartless and 
treacherous murder of one of the most 
irreproachable of the fallen Bourbons, 
which occurred during the Oonsulate? 
He maintains that he: meditated a con- 
spiracy against the life of the First Con- 
sul. But where is the evidence? Does 
Mr. Abbott bring forward anything to 
prove it? Oan he prove more.than that 
Napoleon suspected such a crime? The 
truth is, he hated and feared the Bour- 
bons, and determined to root them out 
of Europe, as if he were an oriental des- 
pot. And the heir of the Oondés was 
the only one whom he could seize, and 
him only by invading a neutral terri- 
tory, and tearing him from his home as 
men kidnap slaves. And him Napoleon 
een and executed like a malefac- 


The only expression we can find in 
the history condemnatory of this act is 
this:—“ The spirit is saddened in record- 
ing these terrible deeds of violence and 
blood ;” but he immediately adds, that 
“it is surprising that Napoleon could 
have passed through a career so won- 
derful and so full of temptation, with a 
character so seldom sullied by blemishes 
of despotic injustice.” And with these 
philosophical remarksyone of the most 
inexcusable of all crimés, that of murder, 
is summarily dismissed. Nothing in- 
dignant escapes the author, and in the 
lenity of his sentence, we are reminded 
of the ancient Roman Senator, who, on 
hearing that one of his slaves had com- 
mitted a willfal murder, mildly remark- 
ed that he should surely be punished if 
he repeated the offence! ; 

The alleged conspiracy of the Bour- 
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bons against the life of Napoleon, 


~ “voused,” says Mr. Abbott, “ republican 


France, to increased efforts to consoli- 
date the new government.” So Napo- 
leon, in order to gratify republican 
France, consented, though with reluc- 
tance, to place upon his brow the impe- 
rial diadem, as if his life would be more 
free from the danger of assassination as 
Emperor than as Consul! If such an in- 
terpretation is meant for children, we 
protest against the falsehood; if it is 
meant for intelligent readers, it is an in- 
sult. Who does not know that the Se- 
nate, which decreed that Napoleon Bo- 
naparte be named emperor, was com- 
posed of his creatures, and that the peo- 
ple and the army to whom he appealed 
for the confirmation of this act, were his 
idolaters and slaves! And did not Na- 
poleon know that other crowned heads 
would not consent to this, and that it 
would be the signal of new wars which 
must deluge Europe in the blood of mil- 
lions? Where was his republican zeal, 
or his benevolence, or his; patriotism, in 
wading to a throne through seas of 
blood? True, it was no concern of Eng- 
land, Austria, or Russia, that he should 
assume any title which the French were 
ready to grant. But the penalty. was 
before -him for the gratification of his 
vanity—wars, conflagrations, and ulti- 
mate ruin. He took therisk, and reaped 
the penalty, but not until the victories 
of Jena, Austerlitz, and Eylau, wafted 
his tame to the ends of the earth. Mr, 
Abbott, however, in the abundance of 
his charity, put this construction on the 
motives of Napoleon: “he hoped that 
Earope would be conciliated by the 
change, since the allied monarchs enter- 
tained apprehensions that republican 
principles might extend through their 
dominions.” We are tempted to lay 
down our pen and laugh at this superla- 
tive nonsense. Enrope feared Napoleon 
as the apostle of republicanism, and Na- 
poleon, to silence the fears, became him- 
self an emperor! As well might Brutas 
kill Owsar, because he feared Omsar’s 
influence in promoting democracy! 
Neither Omsar nor Napoleon was am- 
bitious! 

No sooner had the peaco of Tilsit 
given the emperor leisure to prosecute 
his plans of universal empire, than he 
cast his greedy eyes upon the Spanish 
monarchy, — wl baw hes to 
his sway. e_unhappy. dissens 
tween the old king Oharles LV. and his 
children, favored his designs. . French. 
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armies, under various pretences, invaded 
Spain, and the royal family, seduced to 
Bayonne, found themselves the prisoners 
of Napoleon, and they preferred luxury 
and self-indulgence to the dangers inci- 
dent to warfare. Joseph Bonaparte be- 
came king of Spain, and the exasperated 
and indignant Bpaitards, aided by Eng- 
land, commenced that desolating insur- 
rection, which did not end until the ar- 
mies of Wellington had given the first 
great check to him who, in his Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrogance, had said, * that it was 
a proof of the weakness of the human 
understanding for any one to dream of 
resisting me.” He himself, at St. Hele- 
na, admitted the blunder he had made, 
and remarked to Las Casas “ that it was 
the first cause of the calamities of 
France.” “Perhaps,” says Alison, “ there 
is not, in the whole annals of the world, 
blackened as they are by deeds of wick- 
edness, to be found a more atrocious sys- 
tem of perfidy, frand, and dissimulation, 
than that by which Napoleon won the 
kingdoms of the Spanish Peninsula.” 
But an Englishman is prejudiced. Ali- 
son is a bigoted old fogy. Only an 
American is capable of sitting as umpire 
in this matter, or as Mr. Abbott says, 
“ only in America can an impartial his- 
tory be written.” Not even a French- 
man is fitted for the task; but Mr. Ab- 
bott has a cloudless reason, and such 
varied and extensive literary attainments, 
that he alone is capable to write the his- 
tory of Napoleon—he alone has the 
qualities of a judge and critic—he alone 
can see things as they are—he alone has 
had the means of investigating these 
dark and contplicated historical ques- 
tions! And what is the response of tho 
American oracle? “If Napoleon had 
decided to sustain the claims of Ferdi- 
nand, he would have been grossly recre- 
ant to his own principles in upholding 
one of the most bigoted despotisms earth 
has ever known. Standing before the 
world as the advocate of freedom, he 
would have left a stigma on his name 
which could never have been effaced. 
In self-defence he took from the Bour- 
bons that power which they were striv- 
ing to use for his own destruction, and 
the regeneration of the Peninsula com- 
menced.” To such potent arguments no 
response is necessary. What a pity that 
so noble a scheme as the regeneration of 
Spain should have failed! 

But since Mr. Abbott. sees nothing in 
Napoleon but benevolence, and love of 
freedom, and personal disinterestedness, 
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how does he get over the repudiation of 
his wife, the noble and generous Joseph- 
ine, who was the maker of his fortunes 
and who loved her husband with a fidel: 
ity and intensity, of which no one has 
ever spoken but in the strongest lan- 
guage of admiration. True, he appreci- 
ated this love, and honored the charac- 
ter of the empress, caused the Pope to 
celebrate the nuptials a second time, and 
even cohsented to her coronation, wrote 
her perpetually the most affectionate let- 
ters, and gave all the proof which so 
selfish a man could, of the warmth of his 
own affections. Yet on this glorious and 
accomplished woman he inflicted the 
most heart-rending of all cruelties, and 
prevailed upon her to consent publicly to 
the ruin of her hopes, and the wreck of 
her happiness, the greatest sacrifice 
which mortal woman has ever triumph- 
antly passed through. 

Mr. Abbott admits that “it was a vio- 
lation of the immutable laws of God, 
and, like all wrong-doing, however seem- 
ingly prosperous for a time, promoted 
final disaster and woe.” But why add 
that “ Napoleon unquestionably felt that 
he did right.” Oan a man, instructed 
in Christianity, violate those laws which 
it pronounces to be immutable as those of 
God, and feel that he is doing right? Is 
this a doctrine to teach the young? 
And why take pains to quote all the mis- 
erable apologies of French writers for 
this blasting infamy? Napoleon wanted 
an heir, did he? Why not select one of 
his hopeful nephews? No, he must te- 
pudiate the woman, sprung like him 
from humble origin, and ally himself 
with an imperial family. His pride and 
devouring ambition must be more fully 
gratified, and Josephine becomes his vic- 
tim, and dies of abroken heart. Surely, 
‘in America alone can an impartial his- 
tory of Napoleon be written!” 

We now come to consider Mr. Abbott's 
treatment of the most gigantic of all 
Napoleon’s crimes—the invasion of Rus- 
sia. This “great democratic chief” is 
represented as being forced into the war 
with Russia, in consequence of the gold 
and intrigues of England, a country upon 
which the author vents all the bitterness 
that seems to exist in his loving and 
charitable nature. “It was,” says he, 
“the struggle of liberty against oppres- 
sion.” “It was the struggle of the 
friends of popular rights against the par- 
tisans of the old feudal aristocracy.” 
Therefore, “calling together his allies, 
Prussia, Austria, Italy,” &c., smong 
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whom of course were no friends of feu- 
dalism, aristocracy, or despotism, “ the 
king of the commons” “ found himself 
at the head of 500,000 men, all ready to 
follow his guidance with enthusiasm ”— 
to proclaim liberty, we suppose, to the 
serfs of Russia, and plant colonies of 
emancipated Oussacks on the plains of 
Moscow. He, the friend of the people, 
asort of Robespierre, clothed with the 
armor of an Alexander, was only war- 
ring against despotism, and to preserve 
the balance of power, eockank by the 
encroachments of, Russia. Had he but 
succeeded, the reign of peace and justice 
would have commenced, the lion and 
the lamb would have been seen side by 
side lying down together, and the great 
consummation of human _ happiness 
would have heen accomplished. 

“For,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“ Paris then would have been the capital 
of the world,.and my old age would 
‘have been consecrated in visiting every 
corner of my empire—in receiving com- 
plaints, redressing wrongs, founding mon- 
uments, and doing good.” 

Thus, Napoleon himself admits his 
own boundless ambition to revive, on 
the banks of the Seine, the recollection 
of Rome. “This, said he, was my 
dream.” And a pretty innocent dream 
it was—to head an army of more than 
half a million of men, gathered out of all 
the continental nations whom he had 
subdued, and to lead them over frozen 
snows to victory and plunder, until no 
enemy should be left in Europe capable 
of withstanding him. The invading 
hosts, however, smitten by the hand of 
God, only served to dye the rivers with 
their blood, and whiten the soil with 
their hones, 

Nothing, however, escapes from the 
pen of Mr. Abbott derogatory to the 
fame or character of his hero, even in 
the prosecution of this most astonishing 
scheme of maddened ambition. This 
horrible campaign, which no true-mind- 
ed man can contemplate to the end of 
time without a shudder, is only a be- 
nevolent mission to give liberty to Po- 
land, equal rights to Cossacks, and moral 
grandeur to the French nation. 

But we cannot pursue this subject fur- 
ther. We are filled with feelings of 
mingled disgust, pity, and indignation. 
We have no heart to follow our author 
in his chapters on Napoleon’s fall, exile, 
death, and burial, nor on the restoration 
of his remains to the banks of the Seine, 
“ which he loved so well.” and where he 
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now lies—where he will probably for 
centuries lie, in granite and in marble 
vaults, in comparison with whose mag- 
nificence, the tombs of the Cesars are as 
mounds of clay. 

Our concern is not with Napoleon. 
His history vindicates his fame. We 
have to do with a biographer who has en- 
dorsed his worst acts, palliated his trea- 
cheries and cruelties, excused his blun- 
ders, and glorified his name in every 
variety of undignified panegyric. The 
ambition of Napoleon was philanthro- 
py; his heartlessness the dictate of a 
comprehensive policy, and his selfishness 
the result of enlarged political wisdom. 
No great moral truths are enforced in 
view of mistakes and crimes. The fears 
and injured dignity of nations are de- 
nounced as selfish desires to preserve 
feudal and aristocratic distinctions, and 
their final rising to vindicate their 
wounded honor and restore their cher- 
ished nationalities, are painted with the 
single view of showing their revengeful 
fury in crushing a man, when misfor- 
fortune had overtaken him, who was a 
benefactor of his race, and the name of 
all names of which humanity has the 
greatest reason to be proud. 

And, throughout the work, England 
comes in for an exhaustless subject of 
abuse, as if all the depravity, since the 
original transgression, were centered in 
those aristocratic families who were 
among the bitter enemies of Napoleon. 
England has her faults—and we would 
not shield them. England, too, was 
punished for the interference she as-* 
sumed in the struggle of the Revolution. 
England still has the misfortune to pre- 
serve many of the injustices of feudal 
ages. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that England is the foe of the liberties 
of Europe. In her lovely retreats are 
still sheltered those patriots whom 
France will not tolerate on her soil. 
She is still the asylum of persecuted ex- 
iles who could not live in any other 
country in Europe. With all her feu- 
dalities and aristocracies, let it be re- 
membered that, in England, there is no 
imperial despotism—no army of spies, 
no system of , -assports, no shackles on the 
press, no inquisituzial police, no alliance 
with Jesuits, no religions persecution, 
no preponderance of military power. 
We have spent happy years both in 
England and France, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that in all the sub- 
stantial elements of liberty, of truthful- 
ness, of progress, and of moral elevation, 
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England stands as far ahead of France, 
although the shade of Napoleon still 
hangs as a spell over the land, as the an- 
cient Puritans surpassed the Jesuits in 
all those qualities which ennoble man, 
or support the cause of Christian civili- 
zation. 

In regard to the style and literary 
merits of Mr. Abbott’s history, we have 
a few closing words to add. The book 
is attractive to ordinary readers, for it 
abounds in anecdotes and stories, and 
never soars beyond popular appreciation. 
It is written in language that all children 
can understand. It is as full of agreeable 
twaddle as an egg is full of meat. As 
written originally for a popular maga- 
zine, such light reading should not be 
too severely criticised. But since he as- 
pires to republish his work for another 
élass of readers he has made a mistake. 
Literary fame is not perpetuated by 
children, or the unreflecting people to 
whose prejudices he has yielded, and to 
whiose tastes he has pandered. Nor can 
the people themselves read over again 
the pleasant pueriiities which amused 
their vacant hours, when the chapters 
only periodically appeared. In two 
large volumes there is rather too much 
gf sweet things, Even children may 
nauseate after too bountiful a feast of 


sugar candy, just as older people turn 
away from milk and water, or ginger 


pop. True, the history never descends 
to vulgarity or courseness. There is 
even a sort of mock refinement abont it. 
It gossips pleasantly, though in diluted 
language, those frivolous anecdotes 
which forgotten authors detailed to a 
former generation. It discourses, flip- 
pantiy, yet mildly, as if to a class of girls 
whose tender training forbids the ap- 
preciation of other than very easy les- 
sons. No harshness, no savage invective, 
no scornful sarcasm, escapes from the 
punctilious author. The book cannot 
be censured for bitterness or spleen, 
except against British aggression. It is 
full rather of ecstatic admiration—a sort 
of pedantic admiration of strength and 
heroism—a kind of womanly panegyric 
of masculine energy. There is nothing 
about it which is rade, or '>w, or vulgar, 
except in its prejudices, There is not an 
expression in which a delicate young 
lady, from the pretentious families of 
ignorance and imbecility, may not, with 
propriety repeat, as from her mamma, 
All is as decorous, as if it were a dis- 
course in a pulpit eulogizing the majesty 
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of Satan, not indeed in Miltonic lan. 
guage, but in attractive baby talk to 
Sunday school children. Nor are there 
in it dry words that burn. It is not re. 
deemed even by fire, or strength. 

But it is popular, and therefore it 
becomes us to be discreet. Well, let it 
have its day. We have done our duty, 
We have discharged an unpleasant task, 
because we think it is time to utter our 
indignant protest against the pernicions 
moralities of our unshackled press. We 
have no ill feeling against the author 
personally, since we are not honored 
with his acquaintance. We simply have 
endeavored to expose, what we honestly 
believe to be the dangerous influence 
of the book on those for whom it 
is professedly designed. On the minds 
of men we have no fear of its insidious 
poison. Its effect on that progressive 
and enterprising personage, known as 
Young America, deserves a more care- 
fal and severe consideration. 

We do not like to close this review of 
Mr. Abbott’s History, withont offering 
a few observations on the career of that 
remarkable man whom he has so extra- 
vagantly eulogized, since we do not wish 
to be understood as detracting from his 
greatness and merits. Because Napoleon 
has been put too high, we would not put 
him too low. He was a great genius, 
and rendered great services, in spite of 
his defects and blunders. 

Yet in no country has it been the 
fashion to exalt him so generally as in 
the United States; and one proof of this 
assertion, is the popularity of Mr. Ab- 
bott’s book—fulsome and adulatory as it 
is. One would suppose, in a Republic 
like ours, where constitutional liberty is 
so highly valued, and -where peaceful 
virtues and callings are the basis of our 
civilization—a country populated with 
farmers, merchants, and manufactures— 
a country which is protected by an army 
of only 12,000 men—a country whose 
institutions are pre-eminently pacific, and 
whose international policy is noncom- 
mittal, that such a man as Napoleon 
would be no favorite. But it is one of 
our strange inconsistencies to love him, 
just as we hate England—the country of 
all countries we ought to cherish, after 
our own, because England is the land of 
our fathers, and its institutions are those 
of freedom, and are more kindred to 
those which we prize than any which 
exist in other lands, to say nothing of 
the noble and generous character of its 
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le, ever ready to make sacrifices 
when prompted by honor or duty. 

But we will not quarrel with popular 

ilections. Itis useless to argue against 
these. Nor do we seek for reasons why 
Napoleon is an object of popular idolatry 
among our citizens. We love instinct- 
ively the hervic and the grand. We 
worship success. We bow down to 
strength. This is vulgar, but it is natu- 
ral, The many are not discriminating, 
and never were, and never will be. We 
might croak, if we felt inclined, in view 
of the bad taste of majorities, but no 
good would come. We should be con- 
sidered as “old fogies,” who are not in 
very good repute in Young America, 
whose oracles are not the old, or ex- 
perienced, or wise. We scarcely tolerate 
a judge, or a clergyman, or a statesman, 
when he has grown grey in services 
which in other countries are valued in 
proportion as men are experienced. If 
Napoleon had lived to be a moderate 
and wise monarch, we should iose sym- 
pathy with his character. But he was a 
meteor—blazing on the battle-field; 
heroic in action and strife, and we can- 
not resist the fascination of his deeds. 

We are not disinclined to praise 
Napoleon until he was intoxicated with 
his successes and with the adulation he 
everywhere received. Until after the 
peace of Tilsit, his career, though stained 
by some crimes,. was, on the whole, 
honorable as well as glorious. He was 
wonderful even as a youth, and early 
gave indications of future fame. He was 
not an amiable and loying youth, but he 
was studious, industrious, indefatigable, 
and unseduced by the ordinary follies of 
his companions. He was simply am- 
bitious and aspiring, and consequently 
cold and calculating, although he had 
the tact to veil his selfishness with the 
mantle of occasional generosities. He 
Never was sordid—never valued money 
except as a means to an end. Nor was 
he forgetful of favors. He remembered 
and rewarded his early benefactors. Mr. 
Abbott has enumerated many eae Yep 
anecdotes in proof of his generosity an 
kindness, the truth of which we do not 
question. 

Nor was Napoleon ever a “ sanguinary 
man,” delighting in cruelty and bloodshed 
for their own sake. We even palliate 
the magsacre of Jaffa, on the grounds of 
military necessity, of which Napoleon 
must be supposed to have been a judge. 

knew his circumstances better than 
we possibly can know. It is very shal- 


low to sit in judgment on the milita 
policy of the great masters of war. We 
would no more condemn Napoleon for 
the measures which -he pursued in his 
extremities, than we would Cromwelt 
for his cruelties in Ireland. We do not 
think very highly of the wisdom of those 
Dutch deputies who undertook to lecture 
the great Marlborough on the art of war. 
The defence of war, if defence there be, 
is on the grounds of expediency. We 
cannot find many abstract truths from 
the gospel in its defence.’ Yet we believe’ 
in its lawfulness, when we consider the 
constitution of human society, and the 
nature of man. We do believe in the 
necessity for the confederation of the 
weak against the encroachments of the 
strong. We believe in the imperative 
duty of rulers and of governments te 
maintain law and order. Nor can we 
see how the strong are to be repelled, 
and evil doers punished, without resort 
to other weapons than that of love. The 
doctrine of non-resistance is fiting for an 
ideal state of society, such as never has 
been and never will be on our earth 
until the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb. 

Hence we admire the early victories 
of Napoleon, since they were obtained 
against the enemies of his country—ene- 
mies who sought to invade its svil, and 
root out all reforming principles of go- 
vernmenit. We have admitted the 
stern necessity of the “whiff of grape- 
shot,” that potent argument which 
Napoleon used to silence the disorganiz- 
ing mob who sought to destroy the con- 
stituted authorities which France had, 
as a nation, decreed. He saved the con- 
vention, and restored order in a distract- 
ed country. This was a great service, 
and deserved a great reward. 

And the Italian campaign was also a 
brilliant achievement, perhaps one of the 
most so in the history of war—a pure 
triumph of genius and praiseworthy en- 
thusiasm—a truly glorious victory over 
tyrannical powers. Napoleon humbled 
an ancient monarchy, when that mo- 
narchy sought to suppress useful reforms 
in another country, and to make @ 
mockery of human rights. Nor were 
his victories stained with cruelties. He 
secured the respect even of the vanquish- 
ed, and the admiration of neutral na- 
tions. It was natural that the French, 
threatened with overwhelming dangers 
from foreign enemies, should honor their 
deliverer. The laurels which encircled 
the brow of the conqueror of Italy were 
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fairly won. It would be mean and 
unjust to withhold from the youthful vic- 
tor the honors he had earned. 

Bat the campaign in Egypt should not 
be spoken of with such exalted praise. 
Here the cause was questionable. It was 
not a necessary war. It was dictated 
by Inst of conquest. It was undertaken 
to head off England in her aggressions in 
the East. Napoleon sought to possess 
himself of oriental empires. We cannot 
praise any» war which has for its ob- 
ject merely territorial aggrandizement. 
France did not need such conquests in 
the East. France was right in resisting 
those enemies who sought to invade her 
soil, or interfere with her revolution; 
but she was not right in seeking to add 
the Eastern world to her already exten- 
sive domains. No boasted interests of 
ecommerce can justify such an invasion as 
Napoleon projected. Nor did Provi- 
dence smile on his undertaking. It is 
seldom that any enterprises signally un- 
just have, in these modern times, been 
permitted to thrive. Napoleon was 


prospered as the avenger of his nation’s 
wrongs; and only such. 

Again, it must be confessed, there 
were many palliations for’ his usurpa- 
tion of sovereign power; but they are 
only palliations after all. 


We urge for 
him the same excuses that we do for 
Cromwell when he overturned the gov- 
ernment which he professed to serve. 
France, perhaps, was not fit for liberty, 
and Napoleon knew it. He believed 
that he was the only man who could 
rule France. Therefure he seized what, 
constitutionally, he had no right to 
claim. His only plea was that of revo- 
lationary necessity. But even thisis dis- 
puted. It is hot certain that France was 
not fit for self-government. If she was 
not, her great revolution was a mockery 
and a blunder. Yet her revolution is 
the most glorious event in her history, 
and was productive of permanent bless- 
ings which even Napoleon could not 
pervert or take away. The horrid atro- 
cities of that revolution are only one side 
of the question—a partial and incom- 
plete view of the picture. Robespierre 
and Danton were not the heroes of that 
wonderful rising, The true heroes were 
the insulted millions, clamoring for jus- 
tice. Those who demolished the Bas- 
tille, who formed the first National As- 
seinbly, who abolished the old feudal 
distinetions, gnd the unequal privileges 
of the aristocracy, and the réyime of 
priests, were the heroes, 
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Napoleon did not seek to destroy the 
work of the Reformers. He rather 
sanctioned and perpetuated it in hig 
“ code” and in his various regulations, 
As First Consul, his reign was beneficent, 
We need not enumerate his great works 
as a legislator, and as the restorer of do- 
mestic tranquillity. His enlizhtened 
mind perceived the necessities of Franoe, 
and he devoted his energies for the pub- 
lic good, by works of internal improve- 
ment, and various schemes to develop 
the resources of his country. And he 
probably desired peace. He wished to 
reign as an imperial benefactor, arbi- 
trarily, it is true, and by military foree, 
still with a view of making France pow- 
erful and prosperous. 

But the nations would not allow him 

to prosecute his work. They combined 
against him. They were jealous of him, 
and they detested the ideas of his go- 
vernment. They sought the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and the reign of legiti- 
macy. 
Then, followed a great military career 
as supreme leader of the armies of 
France. Again he gained glorious 
victories, again humbled his adversaries 
—again taught useful lessons to the old 
tyrants of mankind. The second con- 
quest of Italy was more brilliant than 
the first. The battle of Marengo was 
the greatest of the successes he had 
gained in war. He became the arbiter 
of Europe. 

Then he seized the imperial crown, 
and sought to establish a new dynasty 
of princes, and to erect a proud mon- 
archy on the ruins of the other states 
of Europe. We cannot tolerate this in- 
creased ambition. We cannot excuse 
this new usurpation. He now insulted 
the nation he had saved: he was a trai- 
tor to the great cause which he had 
early espoused; he became a Nebuchad- 
nezzar, unapproachable from pride, 4 
second Louis XIV., whom ke now resem- 
bled. Intoxicated with success and flat- 
tery, he not only aspired at universal 
dominion, but made great blunders, 
The invasion of Russia, and his seizure 
of the Spanish monarchy, were crimes 
of such magnitude that they infuriated 
the nations of Europe. 

Had it not been for these two blunders, 
he might have perpetuated his power, 
and left his magnificent emoire to his 
heirs. But for these, all Europe could 
not have contended against him, with 
any hope of success. 

But Providence baffled his schemes, 
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His armies were buried amid the snows 
of Russia, and could not be restored. 
France lost her gallant defender. The 
sturdy veterans of Jena and Austerlitz 
and Eylau had perished, and there were 
none to take their place. The mighty 
usurper was defenceless. He lost the 
game in which were staked his hopes of 
universal empire. 

Then the nations rose a second time, 
and tliis time they were successful, for 
they fought a crippled hero, whom the 
elements, not man, had beaten. The 
battles of Dresden and Waterloo finished 
the military career of Napoleon, and he 
was sent to a lonely rock in the ocean— 
to meditate and to die. The greatness 
of his fortunes was only exceeded by the 
bitterness of his humiliation. Never 
before, in the history of mankind, has 
mortal climbed so high, never before did 
hero fall so low. Yet he died, a proud 
pharisee, justifying his courses, without 
recognizing the arm which had visited 
him with its chastising rod. 


“A single step into the right had made 

This man the Washington of worlds betrayed ; 
A single step into the wrong has given 

His name a doubt to all the winds of heaven.” 


It is, however, one of the virtues of 
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our humanity to forget injuries and re- 
member services. Thus we palliate 
those great mistakes and crimes which 
Napoleon, intoxicated by unparalleled 
successes, committed against society in 
his latter days, and dwell on those earl 
and magnificent feats. of heroism whic 
restored the glory of an afflicted nation! 

Napoleon, as a great man, claims to 
be judged by his services, not by his 
defects and faults. The question for us 
to solve is, whether his undoubted ser- 
vices should counterbalance the great 
crimes which must be laid at his door, 
And when we have settled this hard and 
knotty point, we may indulge in a few 
reflections such as philosophical history 
suggests. 

apoleon’s career teaches the vanity 

of military glory, when warfare is not 
carried on in defence of the great per- 
manent rights of mankind, and also 
speaks volumes of the retributive justice 
of the overruling Power. But we will 
not dwell on these truths. The verdict 
of enlightened humanity is yet to be 
given, although we think that this verdict 
must have been anticipated by the lonely 
exile at St. Helena, when the curses of 
widows and orphans were wafted over 
oceans and continents to the rock on 
which he was chained. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CURSIVE AND DISCURSIVE. - 


ICKENS once described us as “a 

tongue-y people.” The pbrase was ex- 
pressive. Our American Democracy isa gift 
of tongues. Our whole company prophecies 
in a Pentecostal outburst of intellectual, 
freedom which is quite inconceivable to the 
European mind, over-ridden as it is with 
despotism in government, fashion, intellect 
and business. Accordingly, everybody 
writes. In newspapers, magazines, or 
books, an astonishinglyslarge proportion 
of the entire population aspires to speak to 
his or her fellow-men with the presumed 
emphasis of set publication ; insomuch that 
print now being almost the rule, publica- 
tion is not emphatic. Ninety in the hun- 
dred of books now published are such as do 
actually require to be read with strict 


watchfulness against remembering either 
their matter or their manner. , There is a 
frightful eruption of literary humors upon 
us. Every person who has indited words 
enough to make a book, straightway makes a 
book. The thoughts may already have flut- 
tered before the public eye, upon the wings 
of a magazine, or the more transient pinions 
of anewspaper. Perhaps the material is so 
vapid or so ragged that the author stultifies 
himself by broadly avowing carelessness or 
incompetence in his preface. Even farragos 
of disjointed newspaper paragraphs, with no 
more coherence or significance than the 
sandy ridges which the Scottish wizard set 
his troublesome servant-fiend to twist into 
ropes, must needs be concatenated into.a 
book. If the words have been written, 
they must be worth printing. It would not 
do, at all ‘to have written them out for 
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nothing. Therefore away they go to the 
ter. 

A literary friend had prepared for publi- 
cation a short pamphlet, discussing the 
matter of which we complain, which, how- 
ever, we persuaded him to withhold. We 
apprehended ill results to our friend’s 
literary success, if he should be recognized 
as the utterer of such virulent and unjusti- 
fiable truths against literary men and lite- 
rary things. Yet our friend spoke truth ; 
except that he spoke it too bluntly. We 
_ have his permission to extract a few para- 
graphs, which we cull from the milder and 
more genial portions of his diatribe : 

“ American literature is degenerating into 
@ vast stream of milk and water. A Great 
Literary Apostacy is demoralizing it. Au- 
thors write, not because they have a true 
or a beautiful word to say, and because the 
estrus of their conception drives them to 
speak, but because they see with the sharp 
little eyes of business men that the popular 
throat is agape for such or such a morsel, 
and that they can prepare the morsel. 
A whole book to proclaim the Apotheosis 
of Humbug! A whole book whose staple 


is the unblushing narrative, by a discarded 
suitor, of the details of his chase ! 
culmination of literary immorality ! 


What a 


“Tt is no impertinent inquiry, whether 
publishers are justifiable in introducing 
such works to the public. Shall it be 
claimed that the question of morality is for 
the author to settle, and not for the pub- 
lisher? No, indeed. If there is only one 
question for the publisher to ask (namely, 
* Will it sell 2’), then there is no other for 
any man to ask; and poison or rum, or 
printed filth may be manufactured and 
vended, provided only that somebody will 
buy. 

“The men who criticise books are the 
third person of this unlucky trinity. Read 
a criticism upon a book. Can you presume 
that the critic has read the book? Re- 
member the recantations that set back in 
an absurd reaction, down the laudatory 
throats of great and small the critics who 
praised ‘Hot Corn.’ Never, in this world, 
were 80 many words eaten before in so 
small a time. There are publishers who 
prepare notices after their own hearts—not 
generally very condemnatory—for their 
own books, and have them inserted bodily 
in compliant columns. Sometimes the 
gentleman upon the strength of whose 
recommendations a book was printed, has 
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the privilege of writing the notices of it in 
an influential paper. These notices are 
usually not unfavorable. If a publisher 
spies an adverse verdict upon some work of 
his issuing, his first question—according to 
the trade—instinct—is, not whether the man 
criticised honestly, and what are his abilities, 
but, what was his motive for criticising un- 
favorably? What personal spite has he? 
How have we slighted him? What rival 
has hired him? What favor does he want? 
I proclaim to all the inhabitants of the 
land that they cannot trust to what the 
periodicals say of new books. Instead of 
being able by reading the criticism to judge 
of the book, it is now necessary to read 
the book in order to judge of the criti- 
cism. 

“Perhaps I may not unreasonably give 
a sly kick to another, but now dying impo- 
sition. This is the great blast of advertise 
ments with which every successive book is 
driven forth to life ; as if shot out of a pro 
digious wind-gun. Every book is The 
Greatest Book of the Age. Twenty Thous- 
and Copies are Ordered in Advance of 
Publication. Fifty Thousand Copies are 
Sold in Two Weeks after Publication. 
There isa Tremendous Excitement. Every- 
body is Talking About It. 

“ Newspapers manufacture the peculiar 
little epigrammatic remarks that appear 
well in quotation ; such as A Great Book ; 
Full of true Genius; The most Delightful 
Thing we ever Read ; Should be on Every 
Table ; Drawn with a Master Hand ; and 
the like lingo. These pin-wheels of adula- 
tion, again, are worked off in the advertise- 
ments, and the ‘pensive public’ buys, 
whether ‘ié list or list not. 

“ This factitious excitement is arranged 
somewhat as follows. First, ‘advance 
copies’ are sent to the papers. From 
among their notices, the available ones are 
picked out as above mentioned. Sometimes 
mysterious little announcements have been 
received in advance, to tickle curiosity. 
Ther come the regular advertisements, 
blazing with recommendations. These 
little machinations usually secure a fair 
amount of orders. The advertisements 
immediately announce that, owing to enor- 
mous pressure of orders, publication day is 
unavoidably postponed. Country booksel- 
lers, hereupon, say to themselves, ‘ Must be 
something rich. Great book, undoubtedly. 
Must have some.’ And they send new 
orders, or enlarge the old. Then, after the 
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publication, this torrent of orders, so arti- 
ficially raised and dammed, is let loose all 
at once, and glorified by the disingenuous 
brag that so many Thousand Copies were 
sold in a week. This again tends to make 
all the outsiders believe in the book, and 
again the orders come in. 

“Thus it appears that the writers and 
publishers of books are leagued in a great 
company, who for their own selfish ends are 
cramming all sorts of trash into the public 
mouth, only provided that the foolish pur- 
chaser will pay for it. They do not hesi- 
tate to break down whatever of healthy 
tone remains in the American mind, or to 
degrade still further its already sufficiently 
low standard of morals. The sole and sin- 
gle desideratum is money. 

“And the equally disgraceful comple- 
mentary truth must be stated; that the 
nation is not honest enough nor intelligent 
enough to choose between the good and the 
bad; even to that extent that a certain 
percentage of the claims of the advertise- 
ments, of overwhelming demand, are actu- 
ally true. 

“For these evils, perhaps there is no 
remedy. It may be that men of pure hearts 
and high aspirations must stand still and 
see their country-men and country-women 
go sliding down the gutter into which the 
authors and “the trade” have been decoy- 
ing them. One is almost tempted to invoke 
the majestic interference of the law; to 
wish that the publication of a useless or 
ill-written book might be made a high mis- 
demeanor against the State, and that a 
smart fine and imprisonment should be 
meted out to all concerned. That a Board 
of Censors should be appointed from among 
the facile principes of American literature, 
who should have heavy salaries, and much 
honor, as entrusted with the charge of the 
American intellect and morals; and who 
should make thorough prelibation of all 
compositions intended for publication, and 
give the exclusive authorization of such 
publication ; any book published without it 
to subject the parties to condign punish- 
ment under the law.” 

Our pamphleteering friend goes on to 
vary and amplify his statements and argu- 
ments in a manner much too spicy for our 
use. Yet no honest man can deny that 
there is a very large share of truth in what 
he says. He is quixotic, of course, and 
impracticable. As for his Board of Cen- 
sors and his legislation, we might as well 
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have the Czar imported at once, with his 
knout in his pocket. We cannot legislate 
against Balderdash. Nor is he wiser in his 
invectives against advertisements. People 
who fight against windmills have ever been 
overthrown, from Don Quixote downwards, 
Suppose advertisements do offer unreliable 
statements? The more brazen-faced the 
humbug, the more danger to the brain-pan 
of him who runs his’head against it. He 
who begins thus, would soon be found ab- 
sorbed in the useful task of strenuously 
refuting those popular legends which one 
may descry on fences and sidewalks, and 
which put forth the groundless claim that 
“We all use Sniddicker’s Liver Pills and 
Worm Syrup.” Yet there is a body of doc- 
trine, a Corpus Juris, a system of ethics 
concerned about literature. We may pro- 
perly venture a few suggestions towards it, 
although it may be long before any theory 
of Literary Ethics shall be established and 
recognized. 

“Thought is free,” ever since the days 
of Caliban, that down-trodden man and 
brother. By the way, has any one in- 
vestigated the morals of the relations be- 
tween the foreign Prospero and his native 
subjects? Is not the Tempest the Epic of 
6“ Sam 9” 

Speech is free, also, in our Democratic 
country, at least to any man who fears 
neither enmity nor contempt, and who 
seeks neither office nor influence. Perhaps 
we have as much free speech as heart could 
wish. For literary utterances, properly so 
called, we have. Yet it does by no means 
folluw that every man has a right, by fair 
means or foul, with indiscriminate unscru- 
pulosity, to gather other people’s dollars 
for his words, or to waste their time in the 
examination of them. Consider the “ poets 
of America’”’--that vast and undistinguish- 
able throng. How many men and women 
are there who might write prose, both true 
and good ; but who will aspire to rise into 
that high imaginative sphere, the bright 
poet-kingdom of the Vates, and who there- 
upon only utter nonsense. They can talk 
fair common sense; but they endeavor, 
with frantic efforts, to chant in the choir of 
the poets; but their effusions compare with 
the songs of the “‘bards sublime,” as the 
nauseous contortions and gibberings of a 
high-tragedy rage, with the still and awful 
fire, the great waves of divine inspiration, 
and the mighty utterances, of the older 
and the later prophets. It is in vain to 
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assert the Democracy of Genius. and to 
claim that because “all men are born free 
and equal,” in some sense, that therefore 
they are free of the poets’ guild, and equal 
in songful power. They may as well 
claim that they each have as much property 
as anybody. How useless! We know, be- 
cause we see with our own eyes, that they 
have it not. If it has descended to them, 
or if they have earned it, they have it, and 
they are acknowledged to have it. Pos- 
session and use are the only evidence. As- 
sertion is needless with them, and without 
them. So of the crowd of rhymers in the 
land. If the heritage of power has de- 
scended upon them, or if intense labor has 
lifted them to the possession of it, be it so. 
But if not, why will they so baselessly 
assert it? 

And there is a word which needs to be 
said to a// authors, poets or prosemen. 

If the Author opens before the eye of his 
readers, old or young, the present strength 
or the future hope of our nation, a volume 
of extenuations of lying or cheating—if he 
or (shameful even to think of!) she opens 
before those eyes gaudy pictures of guilt or 
impurity—if he shall praise folly, or laugh 
the laughter of fools over a funny or a 
profitable wickedness, or a mean trick—then 
such author shoulders a burden which will 
one day gather a crushing weight, when 
responsibility for tainted souls and rotten 
lives shall be accumulated therein. 

It needs no long argument to exhibit 
that point. Argument would be misplaced 
with those who deny it. But there follows 
another, whose assertion may seem superflu- 
ous or useless, but which is, nevertheless, 
as true as the first. 

Literature should be cream. 

We ‘ave enough and to spare, of new 
milk and skim-milk, and buttermilk and 
white-oak cheese. What a mass of printed 
matter there is in the land! By what 
hundreds of tons is it yearly increased! 
Handbills, circulars, dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies, quarterlies, annuals, pamphlets, 
books, For how many hundred years have 
the strongest thinkers indited the best of 
their thoughts on every subject within the 
field of human investigation—and out of it 
—and eft them in print! Who has read a 
fraction of what is already printed, and 
worth reading? Not the enormously omni- 
vorous bookworm Magliabecchi; not the 
athletic scholarly strength of Sir William 
Hamilton ; not the indefatigable explorer 
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Thomas De Quincey. How much less any 
“mere miscellaneous person !”? 

Not that we would have no good new 
books. We have no desire to gag any 
living thinker or writer, foremost or hind- 
most, unless some good not anti-democratie 
gag could be found for the hindmost! Nor 
do we advise any one to refrain from read- 
ing new books until he is through with the 
old. 

Not any obstruction from without do we 
desire to impose npon written speech ; we 
desire no Statute for the Prevention of 
Trash, nor the appointment of an intellec- 
tual Excise Board of Censors. We only 
demand that whatever is said shall be sig- 
nificant of something ; and of something 
not bad. We only appeal to the con- 
sciences of the authorial band. To them 
only we cry. Perhaps, indeed, we might as 
well cry to everybody ; for who knows how 
many in every village in the country, and in 
the solitary houses too—as from Henry 
Thoreau’s seven dollar palace in the woods 
—have already written to publishers; or 
have by them, in secret nook, piles of 
scratched paper, their tickets for immor- 
tality-—or at the very least are meditating, 
altd sub mente repdéstum, what the coming 
years shall make known? 

Oh, eager friend! Have you, truly, 
anything to say? Be sure—quite sure; 
and if not, exercise the very utmost of your 
talent for silence. If you are not very sure 
that you have plenty of silver words for us, 
give us the golden silence which everybody 
has. , 

But, if yea-—and we most gladly admit 
that very many souls, in our bounding and 
superabounding American freedom, have a 
word to say—if yea, Give us the Cream. 
There is an enormous pile of good matter 
to read. The thoughtful are wearied and 
discouraged at the mass. And oh, friend! 
do not superinject thereon any more of 
dilute value. Is it not already wretched 
enough to see so many ‘vho might be 
gathering golden crowns of thought from 
books of lofty beauty and truth, grubbing 
and scratching about among the muck 
below? Will you swell the turbid stream? 
Think, if you think at all, clearly and care- 
fully. Speak, if you must speak, clearly 
and briefly. And as you have in your soul 
one single mustard seed of truth or self- 
respect, don’t buzz out before us and cry— 
nor let your publisher buzz and cry for 
you—Behold The Greatest Book of the Age! 
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Unless false pretences and exaggeration 
are legitimate helps in selling horses, dry- 
goods and real estate, they cannot be legiti- 
mate helps in selling books. Therefore it 
is right that publishers should be limited by 
public opinion to a fair and honorable 
statement of the merits of their books. 
Nor can a publisher be justified in issuing 
an unworthy publication as valuable, any 
more than a jockey in selling a spavined 
horse as sound. 

Lastly : The critic, by supposition, stands 
as an impartial judge, between the book 
and the reading community. His business 
is either to state the contents of the book, 
or to state the merits of the book, or (as 
we believe) to state both. We need not 
say more than that his work ought to be 
done honestly. He ought to read the 
book, and then tell what it is, and what is its 
value, honestly. That is all. 


CorresponpeNcE.—A lady coniplains to 
us as follows :— 


* * * “Perhaps mortals, and especially 
men, have a dispensation tobe inconsistent. But 
Major Wherrey, who was horrified at Horripitts 
and grieved at the German, and nevertheless could 
find itin his heart to lade out strong punch to his 
friends, and to swig and tipple all the remainder of 
the bowl, in company with his anti-Teutonic sympa- 
thizer, Mr. Barnard, appears to me to transcend the 
allowable limits even of male aberrations. Is danc- 
ing worse than drinking? Is the dizziness of the 
waltz more wicked than the dizziness which our two 
old, masculine prudes discovered in the dregs of 
their liquor? Or was Major Wherrey vexed because 
Bessy Wacklestead and the narrator ‘ polked on his 
boots,’ and was he covering his wrath in hypocrisy? 
My dear sir, do you propose in this tacit way to 
sanction, and even to recommend the everlasting 
and disgusting punch bowl, which reeks in the 
middle of Dickens’ stories? It seems to me that our 
American writers, if they must copy, could select 
some better study than this. Punch and cigars are 
behind the age. We do not want any medizval 
follies in Putnam.” W511 P55 


Far be it from us to endorse punch or 
punch-bowls ; we ingenuously confess that 
we have no sufficient answer to the lady's 
complaint. Perhaps Major Wherrey, or 
Tom, will put in a plea in the case. 


We heard an enthusiastic young English- 
man describe Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, 
the Soutb African ramrod-Nimrod. Said 
he, “If you could only see what a noble 
arm he has !” 
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We became affected with secret grief. 
For, on careful reflection, we could not re- 
member to have heard any American exult 
or admire at the physical strength or man- 
ly beauty of any other American, except 
the eulogist were a farmer, a mechanic, a 
boxing-master or a boy in a gymnasium. 

Thinking further, we failed to recollect 
that any of our leading intellects, this side 
of the Atlantic, have been enthroned in 
notably noble bodies. John Neal is, or was, 
we believe, athletic and active, and skill- 
ful at manly exercise. Theodore D. Weld, 
at one time well known as an energetic 
anti-slavery lecturer, was, until injured by 
an accident, one of the most herculean men 
in the United States. The incident, although 
it has been told before, will bear repeating, 
as an instance of great endurance. Mr. 
Weld was travelling in Ohio, during the 
winter, when, either by the upsetting of a 
coach, or by the stumbling of his horse, he 
was thrown, at midnight, into a torrent of 
ice, snow and water, of unknown depth and 
width. Down this he floated, swimming at 
right angles to the stream, and shouting for 
aid, until at last, but not before his 
hands were too helpless to permit him to 
climb, he reached a tree, by whose branches 
he just held his chin above water during an 
hour and a half, until help came. When 
taken out he was stiff and nearly senseless, 
and only recovered after a long and severe 
illness. Very few men would have been 
able to breast such an ice-flood, or to stir a 
muscle, or even whisper, after fifteen 
minutes immersion. 

But neither of these can be ranked 
among our leading writers. 

Over the water, people ure stronger. 
Christopher North was one of the best 
wrestlers, boxers, runners and leapers in 
Great Britain. William Cobbett was as 
strong as a bull. Wordsworth was as good 
a walker as any man in England. Sir 
William Hamilton has been a man of most 
remarkable physical strength, Walter 
Scott was an uncommonly vigorous walker 
and rider. Lord Byron’s powers of physi- 
cal exertion and endurance are well 
known, although, like Sir Walter Scott, he 
was slightly deformed in one foot. 

Now there is a great truth in the old 
heroic notion of pride in physical strength 
and beauty. There is a positive and actual 
pleasure in the mere quiet consciousness of 
possessing a strong arm, a strong leg and a 
powerful chest. What man would not take 
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pride in being able to outrun the fleetest, 
just as Achilles did? Who does not revel in 
Scott’s descriptious of the massive strength 
of Richard the Lion Hearted, whether he 
batters down the postern of Torquilstone, 
or cleaves the steel mace-handle in Sala- 
din’s tent ? i 

And, aside from any such instinctive 
pleasure as this, physical strength is the 
basis of intellectual strength. Of two men 
of the same mental calibre and cultivation, 
he also who can hold a fifty-six at arm’s 
length, who can run a mile at the top of his 
speed without getting out of breath, who 
can row & boat fifty miles in eight hours, 
can write more and better prose or poetry 
than his slender soft-meated compeer, to 
whom the grasshopper is a burden—who 
would almost be consumed by the breath of 
a “great Burlybumbo” of the Anakim, 
from the mountains of East Tennessee, as 
one would blow away a “ daddy-long-legs.” 

We would by no means have every lite- 
rary man worship Hercules Fisticuff, and 
make a prize-fighter of himself. But we 
wish our band of American authors weighed 
more, on an average, than they do, and 
every man could shoulder his barrel of 
flour—if he has one—and march off, 
expeditus. 


LITERATURE. 


American—Wolfert’s Roost, by Wasu- 
INGTON Irvine, is a collection of short 
tales and sketches, published uniformly with 
the complete edition of his works. Wol- 
Jert’s Roost was the old name of the au- 
thor’s residence, on the banks of the Hud- 
son; and the first portion of the book 
consists of chronicles relating to the old 
house and its neighborhood. The gems of 
the book are the powerful narrative of The 
Grand Prior of Minorca, and the delightful 
dreamy descriptions in “The Adelantado 
of the Seven Cities,” and in the chronicles 
of the Roost. We transcribe a single pas- 
sage from the history of the wars of the 
sachem of Sing Sing. The feud of this 
sachem, with a certain wizard chief of the 
neighborhood, having been related, its re- 
sult is thus told :— 


“ Suffice it is to say that the wizard chief- 
tain was at length victorious, though his 
victory is attributed, in Indian tradition, to 
a great medicine, or charm,by which he laid 
the sachem of Sing Sing, and his warriors 
asleep among the rocks and recesses of the 
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valley, where they remain asleep to the 
present day, with their bows and war-clubs 
beside them. This was the origin of that po- 
tent and drowsy spell which still prevails 
over the valley of the Pocantico, and which 
has gained it the well-merited appellation 
of Sleepy Hollow. Often, in secluded and 
quiet parts of that valley, where the stream 
is overhung by dark woods and rocks, the 
ploughman, on some calm and sunny day, 
as he shouts to his oxen, is surprised at 
hearing faint shouts from the hill-sides in 
reply; being, it is said, the spell-bound 
warriors, who half start from their rocky 
couches and grasp their weapons, but sink 
to sleep again.” 


In this musical and delicious description is 
the subject for a truly American picture, ag 
striking as Kaulbach’s “ Hunnenschlacht”, 
and abundantly more beautiful. Wolfert’s 
Roost well maintains its author's fame. It 
is marked by the delicate purity of style, 
the quiet humor, the beautiful imagination, 
the lucid narrative, and .the spirited de- 
scription, which have so long charmed 
Mr. Irvine’s multitudinous readers. It 
is delightful, among the crowd of “popu- 
lar” works—the undistinguishable throng 
of books with little character and less 
merit, which daily appear, to recognize 
this work of a master, and of a master 
faithful to his fame and to the proper lite- 
rary integrity of the true author. 

—The Coquette: or the History of 
Eliza Wharton, originally written by Mrs 
Hannan Foster; and now edited with. 
a preface, by Mrs. Jane E. Locke, is quite 
interesting as a specimen of a style of com- 
position now antiquated, but which, at 
its first appearance, attracted, perhaps, 
almost as much attention as that of the 
Waverley Novels. The story is founded 
upon actual facts, well known in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts at the time of their 
occurrence, and is full of melancholy 
interest. Eliza Wharton, a young lady of 
uncommon beauty of person and intellec- 
tual capacity and attractiveness, is sought 
in marriage by a young clergyman ; but his 
sober wooing is disturbed and frustrated by 
the brilliant conversation of Major Sand- 
ford, an officer, who ultimately ruins bis 
victim, and at the same time destroys the 
peace of his own life. It is told in a series 
of letters passing among the characters of 
the book, after the manner of Richardson; 
and, although written in the precise and 
formal style of New England, three-quarters 
of a century ago, the story is developed 
with considerable skill. 
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— Miranda Elliot ; Or the Voice of the 
Spirit. By S.H.M. This is a very con- 
fused story of Southern life. It commences 
as if intended to be a biography of Miranda 
Elliot; but as the narrative progresses, a 
mingled crowd of characters is promiscu- 
ously introduced, and disconnected inci- 
dents heaped together in so miscellaneous 
astyle as to break up the connection and 
intelligibility of the whole. There are 
incidents enough and people enough in the 
book to furnish several stories. If the 
writer had been careful to select one clear 
and precise thread of narration, and to 
move steadily on with that, Miranda Elliot 
would have been a respectable novel. 

—The Bells: A Collection of Chimes. 
By T. B. A. The enterprise of most 
modern poets is a mysterious gift. While 
reading their verses we ask, How could 
he publish? How could he expect to be 
sold or to be read? The poet or his 
friends must, we believe, usually expect to 
secure the publisher against loss on his 
investment. Consciousress of unappreci- 
able genius must usually be the consolation 
of the author, in view of the unsold edition, 
and the “little bill.” Yet the tuneful 
band daily deploys before the public, each 
undismayed by the fate of his front rank 
man, as indefatigably as those migratory 
caterpillars which perish by millions, yet 
never halt while alive, in crossing fire or 
water on their line of march. The little 
volume above named, is scarcely to be 
excepted from our rule. If, indeed, in this 
hurrying, every-day, money-making life of 
the United States, the author can be sup- 
posed to command leisure for the deep 
study and deeper thought which only 
can form a poet, we might hope much 
from the beauty oftmany of his conceptions, 
and the clear and unitary character of the 
impression usually left by each poem. But 
without the expenditure of such thought 
and study, his productions will be very 
much too crude and rugged to command 
praise or popularity. 

The following stanzas may serve for a 
Specimen of the less pretentious and more 
truthful portions of the book. 


THE TWO CITIES. 


“°Twas dusk, and from my window 
Upon the street below 
I saw the people passing 
Like shadows, to and fro. 
“ And faintly, very faintly, 
Iheard the ceasing din; 


And like the dusk without me, 
¢ There was a dusk within. 


“ And thoughts with eager footsteps, 
Dim thoughts of joy and pain, 
Filled all the streets and by-ways of 
The city in my brain. 
“ A passing light, and holy, 
Like that which softly falls 
Through open gates in clqudlets 
Upon cathedral walls, 


“ Fell down upon the towers of 
The city in my mind; 
My inward sight grew clearer, 
My outward vision blind.” 


The thought, though possibly uncon- 
sciously suggested by Longfellow, as, in- 
deed, many of the thoughts and expres- 
sions in the book seem to have been, isa 
very poetical and beautiful one. and so far 
very sweetly presented We omit the other 
verses, which, indeed, do not succeed in 
adequately completing the analogy between 
the cities of outer and inner life—of men 
in life and thoughts in the mind. 

—The Sons of the Sires, by an American, 
professes to give a history, not only of the 
rise and progress, but likewise of the des- 
tiny, of the “ American party ;” together 
with which is given an answer to Hon. H. 
A. Wise’s letter upon the Know-Nothings. 
At least two different hands have been en- 
gaged in the work. The first two chapters 
are introductory, and pompously and fool- 
ishly writtea. The style of the remainder 
is better ; but the work will not elevate the 
reputation of Know-Nothing literature ; 
which seems generally by some fatality to 
be flashy, pretentious, and vapid in narra- 
tion, and sophistical and silly in argument, 
The main portion of the work is an exposi- 
tion of the necessity for an “ American - 
Party,” and a justification of its secret 
means and illiberal ends. The calibre of 
its logic may be calculated from the fact 
that a leading point made is, that the suc- 
cess of the Know-Nothings is a proof of the 
honesty and necessity of their enterprise. 
This is the Jesuitical dogma that “the end 
justifies the means,” and identifies the prin- 
ciples of this new secret tyranny, with those 
of the old Jesuitical secret tyranny which 
furnishes almost all the capital for the de- 
nunciations and machinations of “Sam.” 
Thus the argument is a stultification of the 
reasoner; and if it were not, it is based 
upon a false assumption. The “ American 
party” has been terribly beaten in the most 
important of its undertakings; and the 
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revelations attendant upon its struggles and 
punishments have laid open a scene of irre- 
sponsible despotism, secret swindling, and 
savage intolerance, which must efficiently 
destroy the further progress of an organ- 
ization so odious to all freemen, and so re- 
pugnant to ail the truths and traditions of 
our country. 

—Professor BARNARD’s Report on a Pro- 
position to modify the Plan of Instruction 
in the University of Alabama, is a well 
compacted argument, in favor of the estab- 
lished custom of founding the collegiate 
course of study upon thorough instruction 
in Greek, Latin and Mathematics; and in 
favor of making at least the material por- 
tion of the course compulsory upon all 
students. 1t must be confessed that neither 
the optional departments, nor the so-called 
“ Scientific departments” hitherto attempt- 
ed to be annexed to our colleges, have at 
all answered the expectations of their pro- 
jectors ; yet it cannot be denied that there 
is a decided and increasing public demand 
for some institutional instruction, prepara- 
tory to scientific or scientific-mechanical 
life, of a grade corresponding with the 
“ professional” educations now attainable. 
We anticipate still further modifications of 
existing collegiate institutions, or the alter- 
native establishment of rival schools of Art 
and Mechanics; but meanwhile, publica- 
tions like the present, show that the conser- 
vative party will keep as tight a rein as 
possible upon rampant reformers. This is 
as it should be; the educational centres of 
the country are the worst possible fields for 
any but the most carefully considered and 
safest experiments. 

—Professor Youmans’ Chemical Atlas 
is not only a good class-book for schools, 
but a valuable and pleasant book for all 
untechnical people to own and to read. It 
gives very clear explanations of the princi- 
pal chemical facts, and renders them still 
clearer, by the tangible and unmistakeable 
method of ocular demonstration. Professor 
Youmans’ large Chemical Charts are well 
known, and are most useful adjuncts to the 
usual courses of instruction. Reduced co- 
pies of them are given in this work. They 
illustrate the atomic theory of the chemical 
combinations of metals and metalloids by 
the varied juxtaposition of squares colored 
in such a way as to suggest a characteristic 
of each element, and of such sizes as to 
show al a glance the proportions of combi- 
nation. 
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—Dr. Joun H. Griscom’s Anniversary 
Discourse before the New York Academy 
of Medicine, discusses the relations between 
the people and the science of medicine, 
Without any inappropriate attempts at pro- 
fundity or display of technics and techni- 
cal wisdom, Dr. Griscom has published some 
quite startling facts as to the yearly expen- 
diture by the profession and the public for 
curing the sick poor, and some valuable 
suggestions on public hygiene and prophy- 
lactics. 


REPUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
last two numbers of The Chemistry of 
Common Life, by James F. W. Jouystoy, 
It is one of the clearest and most interest- 
ingly written treatises upon the science of 
every-day matters, that we have ever scen. 
The ordinary processes of life and the 
means of supporting life are very entertain- 
ingly explained, while with the main dis- 
cussion very many valuable and curious 
facts are collaterally given. This present 
number discusses the subjects of respiration 
and digestion, gives an analysis of the gen- 
eral structure of the body, and explains the 
great circulations of inorganic matter in 
and upon the earth. 

—Ezxamination of the Principles of Bib- 
lical Interpretation of Ernesti, Ammon, 
Stuart, and other philologists. By AtEx- 
ANDER Carson, LL.D. This work is little 
more than a disparaging review of the phi- 
lological rules of the authors named on the 
title-page. The jet of the discussions is to 
expose the illogical and unphilosophical 
character of the principles or pretended 
principles of Ernesti, of his commentator 
Ammon, and more exceptionally of Stuart, 
Gill, and other commentators on the Bible; 
in which Dr. Carson certainly succeeds. But 
so far as he has attempted any positive opera- 
tions he has not accomplished any very great 
results. He earnestly urges the importance 
of spiritual knowledge, as an indispensable 
qualification for hermeneutical investiga- 
tion, yet he cannot, any more than the 
men whose canons he attacks, avoid erect- 
ing rules for those investigations which are 
solely and simply the results of human 
philosophy. Dr. Carson, like many other 
theologians and religious writers, dead and 
living, has displayed in his writings a dic- 
tatorial arrogance altogether unlike his 
personal deportment; and no insignificant 
infusion of this quality appears upon the 
pages of the present work. He is profuse 
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in his application of hard names and hard 
epithets; and in particular he seems to con- 
sider an argument irrefutably clinched 
when he has called his adversary a neolo- 
gist. This word, indeed, is with him a sort 
of universal synonym for everything dis- 
ingenuous and unreliable in argument, and 
wrong in faith and practice. He inquires, 
about that careful thinker, Professor Stuart, 
“Did ever the extravagance of fanaticism 
utter anything more frenzied than this?” 
And he customarily serves out to his oppo- 
nents similar imputations. The time for 
such insults is gone. It is unfortunate that 
the folly of Scioppins and Salmasius must 
be repeated by modern divines, in the midst 
of the Christian light of this century. It 
will damage no man’s argument to allow, 
tacitly at least, that his adversaries are 
honest, and to confine himself ta the lucid 
exposition of their errors. No other mode 
of discussion will at this day accomplish 
any permanent good.—_A Treatise on the 
Figures of Speech, and another on the 
Right and Duty of all men to read the 
Scriptures, are added. Of this last not 
much need be said ; as it is calculated for 
an audience of Irish Protestants ; and has 
little appropriateness on this side the Atlan- 
tic. Of the Treatise on the Figures of Speech, 
portions are valuable. The general views of 
the laws of language, so far as developed, 
are sound. Many of the distinctions and de- 
finitions are valuable ; but the treatise, as 
a whole, is wanting in order, lucidity and 
distinctness, and evidently demanded care- 
ful and thorough revision to make it pro- 
perly ready for publication. 


TRANSLATIONS.—-General History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. From 
the German of Dr. Avucustus NEANDER. 
Translated from the Last Edition. By 
JosepH TorrEY, Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy in the University 
of Vermont. In five volumes. Volume 
Fifth. Published from the Posthumous 
Papers by K. F. Th. Schneider. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster, 1854. 

We welcome from the hands of an emi- 
nent American scholar this translation of 
the closing volume of Neander’s noble 
history of Christianity and the Church. 
Prof. Torrey’s undertaking has been justi- 
fied by its success as well as by its motive, 
and the reception of this author by Ameri- 
can readers and students, is proof of a 
decided affinity between the spirit of the 
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History and the spirit of our rising theo- 
logy. Church history has been too often a 
dismal task both to writer and reader, a 
fruitless chase after truth through laby- 
rinths of dogmatic disputation, or a suffo- 
cating excavation among catacombs of 
antiquarian formalism. Our age, in its 
passage from the dynasty of dogma and of 
form to the sphere of practical life, has ° 
asked to have the past interpreted in this 
freer spirit, and the indefatgiable student 
of Berlin, among the dusty tomes of his 
library, felt himself refreshed by the living 
sympathy of a great host of readers, as he 
received witness upon witness to convince 
him that our century, instead of rejecting 
Christianity, asks rather to see it in its own 
home, free from the masks that have been 
fastened to its features. The preface to the 
first volume indicates the author’s point 
of view, where he says that the “chief aim 
of his life, from an early period, was to 
represent the history of the Church of 
Christ as a speaking proof of the divine 
power of Christianity, as a school of Chris- 
tian experience, and a voice sounding 
through all ages, of edification and warning 
for all who are willing to listen.” 

Written in this temper, it is obvious that 
the history of the Church must be the 
history of humanity itself, in the most cen- 
tral and enduring of its developments 
under the Providence of Gcd. The Chris- 
tian Religion embodied in itself the essence 
of the Oriental] Spirit under divine illumi- 
nation, and in its westward march subdued 
to its power all the empires of the West, 
even now busying itself with planting its 
cross upon the Pacific shores, and preparing 
to complete the circle of its dominion by 
invading Asia on her eastern coast. All 
arts, sciences, letters and forms of civiliza- 
tion, have more or less been stamped by its 
mark, so that the record of the Church, 
when generously interpreted, is the fecord 
of human culture in its broadest and highest 
attainments. Privileged indeed, is the 
scholar who can give his life to, the subject 
in this liberal spirit, and write the history 
of divine faith in the temper of a large 
humanity. We cannot, by any means say 
that Neander has wholly succeeded in his 
task, although he has never been false to 
the purpose with which he started. We 
can justly give him the credit of steering 
clear of the odium theologicum that has 
been the bitterness and the blindness of so 
many of -his predecessors. To him Christi- 
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anity always presents itself as the life of 
faith and love, imparted to the soul through 
Christ and the spirit ; and when interpreted 
by him thus, every age presents noble spe- 
cimens of this family type. But he is very 
much Jacking in colloquial grace of style 
and in artistic grouping of subjects. He is 
not very interesting to readers who wait 
to be charmed down the current of flowery 
periods along banks of picturesque scenery. 
He who reads for solid instruction -will find 
himself rewarded abundantly, and may be 
sure of having the pith of every contro- 
versy and the turning point of every 
revolution distinctly laid before him. In this 
defect and in this excellence, Neander but 
follows the peculiar gerius of his nation, 
for we are not aware of any profound Ger- 
man scholar who brings to this heavy work 
the peculiar grace so frequent with the 
French and not rare with English scholars, 
If, however, he could have studied style in 
the school of Herder, or caught something 
of literary elegance from Karl Hase, his 
work might have charmed the general 
reader as much as it now rewards the atten- 
tion of the professional student. The 
volume now before us equals in interest 
any of ifs predecessors, excepting, perhaps, 
the second volume which treats of men and 
opinions in that age of the Milne Fathers, 
which gave law for ages to Christendom. 
It goes over more than a century, from the 
height of the papal prerogative under 
Boniface VIII., A. D. 1300, to the Council 
of Constance, 1414 ; and the execution of 
Jobn Huss and Jerome of Prague, who 
by their martyrdom more than their writ- 
ings, sowed the seed of the Protestant 
Reformation which rose up to honor by its 
birth the next centennial of their death. 
To us, as mainly descendants of the English 
race, the chapter on the life and thought 
of Wicklif are most interesting ; and frag- 
mentary and impoverished as it is, it gives 
enough of the author’s somewhat original 
view of this stout precursor of Luther to 
make us regret that the sketch could not be 
completed. The philosophical system of 
Wicklif is very inadequately described, 
although enough is said to prove that he 
had far more in his mind than the simple 
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reproduction of the letter of Scripture as 
an antidote to the reigning priestcraft. The 
volume ends somewhat abruptly with the 
discussion of the movements among that 
interesting and elevated class of mystics, 
the “Friends of God ” in the 14th century. 
There was something quite expressive in 
the fact that Neander’s pen was stopped by 
the hand of death in this field of his labors, 
for his position towards our age is very 
much like that of these “ Friends of God ” 
towards their own age, Like them he 
embodies the Christian temper and spiritual 
experience, that are to win men to a new 
and better comprehension of religion, more 
than he represents the philosophic clearness 
and persuasive eloquence that can satisfy the 
intellectual demands and fascinate the rest- 
less attention of this keen, defiant and ex- 
citable generation. We end our notice 
of these noble volumes, by commending to 
the faithful translator’s notice, the learned 
and attractive Biographical work of Boh- 
ringer, which aims to teach Church history 
through the lives of the heroes of Christian 
thought and action, as a fit task for his 
scholarly and accomplished pen, and as 
quite likely to reward his labor. 


EncuisH.—Cain, by Cuar.Es Boner, is 
no improvement on Brron’s Cain; and, 
we apprehend, hardly superior to GrsNEr’s 
Death of Abel. It is a poem in blank 
verse, which so works up the slender story 
in Genesis, as to make it appear that Cain 
slew his brother by ‘accident, merely by 
pushing him over; that his wandering was 
a rest, appointed to him by God ; and that 
Adam and Eve had no other children than 
these two, This is apparently as quiet a 
way of representing the story as could well 
be imagined ; nor is the unimpassioned cha- 
racter of the plot relieved by any splendor 
of diction or power of thought. Neither 
the narrative, the descriptions, nor the dia- 
logue, ever rise above a decorous tameness, 
even in the fiercest struggle after a despe- 
rate insanity of expression, where Cain is 
threatening Abel with punishment for per- 
sisting in the attempt to engage his gloomy 
brother in a joint sacrifice. 





